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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ORIGINAL POSITION OF PAULINISM TOWARDS 
JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 


Havine investigated in detail the gospel preached by Paul, 
with its peculiar characteristics, we shall proceed to ascertain 
what place it occupied in the history of primitive Christianity. 
We have repeatedly had occasion to remark that it differed on 
points of essential importance from the Jewish-Christian view, 
it need not surprise us, therefore, to see a conflict break out on 
several points between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity. The 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, whose main 
purpose is the defence of Paul’s apostolic work against his Juda- 
izing opponents, are especially calculated to give us a clear and 
true insight into the relation between the two parties. (We 
cannot depend upon the Acts of the Apostles as a source of in- 
formation on this matter, since the relations of parties in the 
primitive Church are there viewed in the light of later dogmatic 
presuppositions, and adjusted accordingly.) The subject of the 
Epistle to the Galatians is partly the independence of the apos- 
tolic work of Paul, partly the right of an independent Gentile- 
Christian body to belong to the Christian community, without 
at the same time becoming Jews, as the opponents of Paul 
- demanded, by subjecting themselves to the law, especially to 
circumcision—a disputed question, which eventually led to the 
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laying down of the principles on which the validity of the 
Mosaic law among Christians depended. In the Hpistles to 
the Corinthians the disputes about the law fall into the back- 
ground, as the opponents of Paul in the Gentile-Christian com- 
munity of Corinth had directed their attack in the first instance 
less against the contents of Paul’s Gospel, than against his 
claims to apostolical authority. The contest of principles, there- 
fore, takes here the form of personal attack and defence. Inthe 
Epistle to the Romans, again, the personal element gives place to 
the actual setting forth of the doctrine of Paul, not, however, 
polemically, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, but rather in 
calm and positive development, and, moreover, with a decidedly 
conciliatory spirit towards the Jewish Christians. The Epistle 
to the Philippians, finally, shows the mixed feelings of the 
departing Apostle with regard to bis opponents, the recog- 
nition of their Christianity being combined with irritation at 
their personal behaviour to him. We shall, therefore, have 
to distinguish three phases in the relations of Paul to the 
Jewish Christians; the contest about the law (Hpistle to tbe 
Galatians), the contest about the apostolic office of Paul (the 
Epistles to the Corinthians), and the adoption of a concilia- 
tory course regarding the question of principles (Epistles to the 
Romans and Philippians). 


Tue Contest about THE Law. 


In order to prove to the Galatians that his gospel was inde- 
pendent of human authority, and depended on divine revelation, 
Paul relates to them how, after his conversion, he had not com- 
municated with flesh and blood, nor gone to Jerusalem to see 
those who had been Apostles before him, but had withdrawn 
for three years to Arabia and Damascus; after which he had 
travelled to Jerusalem to see Peter, and remained with him 
fifteen days, but of the other Apostles he had seen none, except- 
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ing James, the brother of the Lord; he had therefore remained 
personally unknown to the other Apostles and to the community 
until the journey which he made to Jerusalem fourteen years 
later. The Apostle lays great stress upon these facts, because 
they prove that at the commencement of his exercise of Apostle- 
ship, and for the first fourteen years of it, he had not only been 
officially independent of the community at Jerusalem, but had 
in fact been wholly unconnected with it. The fact that he not 
only did not seek any connection with it, but apparently avoided 
it, clearly reveals the depth of the chasm by which he felt him- 
self separated from the primitive community, and his gospel 
from theirs. But, nevertheless, he could not continue for any 
length of time thus to ignore the community at Jerusalém, 
becanse this community itself took up an aggressive attitude 
against his Jabours in the mixed community of Antioch, and 
that with so much success that he saw the entire work on which 
he had hitherto laboured in danger of being undone. It was the 
fear that, in consequence of the reaction set on foot at Jerusalem, 
his running (striving) in the service of preaching the gospel to 
the Gentiles might be in vain, or had already been in vain 
(unreas els Kevov Tpéxo 7) ESpapmor, ii. 2), which finally, after the 
lapse of fourteen years, induced Paul to try to come to an under- 
standing with the Christians at Jerusalem regarding “the gospel 
which he preached among the Gentiles; ” that is to say, regard- 
ing the principle of his Gentile Christianity. The impulse which 
issued in this resolution, at which the Apostle evidently arrived 


? a recurrence of 


with reluctance, was given by a “ revelation,’ 
that miraculous form in which the overwhelming conviction of 
a higher necessity burst out through the struggles and oscilla- 
tions of the human soul—psychologically the same phenomenon 
as we have already seen in the amoxddvwis at his conversion 
Gi, 12, 16: see Introduction). 

We see from ii. 3—5, what was the main point at issue in 
this conference. Paul took the uncircumcised Gentile Christian 


Titus with him, in order to show by this example how unreason- 
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able it would be to yield to the extravagant demands of the 
Jewish Christians, who had crept into the community at Antioch 
as false brethren, in order to destroy the freedom which they had, 
and which they used there in Christ (on the ground of the faith 
of Christ), and to make slaves of those who were free. For these 
false brethren who had forced themselves in demanded nothing 
less than that the Gentile Christians should accept circumcision, 
and with it the observance of the Mosaic law. These demands, 
which had already been made in Antioch, and which excited the 
apprehension of the Apostle for the very existence of the Chris- 
tian community that he had gathered from the Gentiles, they 
repeated in conjunction with those who held the same opinions 
still more strenuously in Jerusalem, the head quarters of this 
party. “But,” says the Apostle, ‘‘we yielded subjection to them 
not for one hour, in order that the truth of the gospel might 
stand fast in you.” The Apostle saw, therefore, in the demand 
that the Gentile Christians should be circumcised, an attack 
upon the principle of the gospel; to give way in such a situa- 
tion was impossible, for it would have been in his eyes a denial 
in principle of evangelical truth. As, however, the demands of 
the Judaistic “false brethren” derived all their weight and their 
power to become dangerous from the support of the primitive 
community, and of the “influential persons,” the men of autho- 
rity, the older Apostles and James, the Apostle Paul felt the 
necessity of establishing the truth of his Gentile-Christian gospel 
against any further opposition, by means of an understanding 
with these pillars of the primitive Church. He narrates the 
result of these negotiations in vers. 6—10. 

As regards these “influential persons” (Soxoivtes)—by whose 
antecedents (as having been the immediate disciples of Jesus) he 
by no means allowed himself to be awed, for God does not regard 
the person (in matters of faith external advantages of a personal 
kind decide nothing)—they had nothing to impart to him 
(pocavéberto, cl. rpocavéOepuny, i. 16); they were unable to teach 
him anything new, or to overthrow or limit his gospel of freedom 
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by a gospel of circumcision. But, on the contrary, as they saw 
that he had been entrusted with the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision, just as Peter with that of the circumcision (for they were 
compelled to regard the actual success of his work amongst the 
Gentile Christians, which was not inferior to that of Peter’s work 
among the Jewish Christians, as a divine judgment, by which 
God acknowledged Paul’s work to be well-pleasing to Him)—as 
they recognized in this the favour bestowed on Paul (the being 
entrusted with the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles), they, 
that is to say, those who were accounted pillars of the Church, 
James, Cephas, and John, extended to him and Barnabas the 
hand of fellowship, on this ground of peace and reconciliation— 
that he should go to the Gentiles, but they should go only to the 
Jews, care being taken to provide one connecting link between 
two so widely diverging parts, namely, that Paul, with the com- 
munities he had founded, should think of the Jewish-Christian 
poor. Thus Paul had certainly gained the great object which 
lay nearest to his heart—the freedom of his Gentile Christians 
from the Mosaic law had been admitted by the heads of the primi- 
tive community. But let us note in what sense and on what 
grounds this admission had been made. They made it only on 
the ground of the actual success of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
which success they could not help regarding as a judgment of 
God, as a proof that God had blessed the work of the Apostle, 
and therefore that it was well-pleasing to Him. But in bowing 
to this judgment of God, they were far from recognizing the dog- 
matic principles which Paul made the ground of his mission to 
the heathen, or sharing his conviction of the abrogation of the 
law by the death of Christ, which was the foundation and 
corner-stone of Paul’s Gentile-Christian gospel. For, had they 
done this, a two-fold consequence must necessarily and imme- 
diately have forced itself upon them. In the first place, the law 
would have been abrogated not only for the Gentile, but also for 
the Jewish Christians; and secondly, this abrogation of the dif- 
ference in principle between Jew and Gentile would have re- 
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moved all grounds for confining their apostolic work to the 
former, and they, as well as Paul, would consequently have 
had the duty of devoting themselves to the great work of the 
mission to the heathen. They did in fact, however, admit 
neither of these consequences; they determined for their part 
to have nothing whatever to do with the mission to the heathen ; 
not because they merely did not recognize this as a personal 
duty in their own case, but because they looked upon it as 
something actually contrary to their duty, and forbidden; for in 
such matters there can be no middle way, no indifferent course, 
but only one alternative of a command urging them to do it, or 
a prohibition keeping them from it. But that the older Apostles 
accepted the latter alternative, is made very clear by their main- 
taining, in opposition to Paul, that the law which made the 
division between Jew and Gentile was perpetually binding. 
This is also the only supposition upon which the account that 
follows of what happened at Antioch is intelligible. 

Hence we may now infer with tolerable accuracy in what 
sense the compact, ver. 9, was understood by each of the parties. 
Paul, in the first place, was contented to see that by it at least 
the future of his gospel was secured for the Gentile Christians, 
that these were free from the Mosaic law, and consequently 
the work which he himself as an Apostle had especially under- 
taken was protected in its integrity ; but how he should behave 
with regard to the Jewish Christians, he manifestly allowed to 
remain in uncertainty ;! he abstained, on the one hand, from 

1 This is overlooked by those who make out that the opposing views in their 
complete distinctness, which was not fully developed until a later period, came into 
collision here, and who thus needlessly overstrain the difference between Paul’s 
account of this proceeding and that contained in the Acts of the Apostles. That 
Paul cannot at this time have extended the consequences of his views to the Jewish 
Christians, not only follows from his making no allusion in the whole course of his 
narration to any demands that went so far as this, but is the only supposition which 
naturally corresponds with the situation. He came to Jerusalem to obtain the 
recognition of his own work among the Gentile Christians, and to seeure it from 
attacks that might have destroyed it. What was more natural than that, contented 


as he was with the admission of this claim, he should not have unnecessarily 
increased the difficulty of obtaining that which was of primary necessity to him, by 
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making any demand on this point, which would plainly have 
had no result but that of wounding the consciences of the 
Jewish Christians, and so diminishing the chances of reconcilia- 
tion; and, on the other hand, avoided any concessions and pro- 
mises that would have bound his own conscience, and that of his 
Gentile Christiansor of the mixed communities, and have sur- 
rendered something of their right to the freedom of the gospel. 
It is thus quite possible (as is suggested, if not distinctly proved, 
by the behaviour of the mixed community at Antioch) that 
Paul, being satisfied with the recognition of the freedom of the 
Gentile Christians, and leaving the question of the Jewish 
Christians in uncertainty, had more or less consciously the 
latent ideain his mind, that his principle of Christian freedom 
from the law, when once established among the Gentile majority 
of the Christian community, would gradually exhibit on the 
Jewish minority also its power of annulling and renovating the 
old. ‘This hope, which, at all events, has been justified by the 
course of events, might all the more easily have suggested itself, 
even at that time, to a far-seeing mind. It is, however, no doubt 
equally possible that Paul at that time had not distinctly put to 
himself the question, what was to be done regarding the 
observance of the law by the Jewish Christians; that he had 
not yet drawn the consequences of his principle so far as to 
conceive the freedom of the Jewish Christians from the law as a 
possibility, still less as a necessity ; for it was the later course of 
events which led him on to these consequences. However that 
may be, we may safely assert thus much to be clear, that in the 


pushing too far the converse proposition which followed from it? And is it proba- 
ble that the Judaizers would have stretched out the dcétde rij¢ Kovvwviac to one who 
decidedly professed antinomianism? Their subsequent behaviour certainly does not 
support that view. Moreover, it would be difficult to account psychologically for the 
vacillating conduct of Peter at Antioch, if an explanation of principles, and with this 
of course a division of parties on the ground of recognized differences of principle, 
had previously taken place at Jerusalem. The whole scene at Antioch strikes us 
distinctly as the first collision of the opposing principles in their developed form. 
This also accounts for the profound silence maintained in the Acts of the Apostles 
with regard to this proceeding, while the author was able to relate—modified of 
course after his wont—the more harmless negotiations at Jerusalem. 
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negotiations and the agreement made at Jerusalem, Paul allowed 
the question of what was to be done with regard to the law in 
the case of the Jewish Christians to remain in abeyance ; and 
that it was probably not raised in any other quarter. The older 
Apostles, on their side, had evidently understood the arrange- 
ment with Paul to mean that they—constrained by the success 
he had achieved—acknowledged his personal work among the 
Gentiles to be praiseworthy and pleasing to God; and promised 
to refrain from opposing or injuring it in any way, so long as it 
was confined to the Gentiles. But this qualified personal recogni- 
tion was at the same time an indirect refusal to recognize any of 
the dogmatic principles of Paul’s gospel, and a rejection of each 
and every inference that might possibly be drawn from tt, first 
with regard to the Jewish Christians, but further with regard to 
the character of the Messianic community regarded as a whole. 
As to the Jewish Christians, it was taken for granted, without 
anything being said on the subject, that everything should remain 
as it was; and that consequently no inferences should be drawn 
from the freedom of the Gentile Christians from the law, to the 
abrogation of the law among the Jewish Christians. On this 
assumption depended the limitation of the work of the older 
Apostles to the Jews (for these limits could not be overstepped 
without a violation of the law); on this also depended the 
sending of the persons from Jerusalem to Antioch by James, and 
their influence on Peter, whose free behaviour before they came 
is thereby shown to have been an exception to the rule. But if 
the religious significance of the law remains, in the conviction 
of the Jewish Christians, after the agreement just what it was 
before, in spite of the personal recognition of Paul, then it is 
plain that the full claim to participation in the Messiah’s kingdom 
remains attached to the law as the ground of all the covenant 
promises ; whence it follows that they might look upon the 
Gentile Christians, as such, as being without the law, and not 
full members of the Messiah’s community. So long as they 
remained Gentile Christians, i.e. so long as they did not accept 
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the law, they were regarded by the primitive community as only 
guests and strangers (“ proselytes of the gate”), who might in- 
deed become more closely connected with the Messiah’s commu- 
nity, which was essentially Jewish and theocratic, and have a 
certain relative share in its blessings, as had already been fore- 
seen by the prophets in their frequent utterances about the 
Gentiles partaking of Israel’s salvation. But if these half citi- 
zens of the Messiah’s kingdom wished to become full citizens, 
there remained no other course by which this could consistently 
be done, but that they should become members of the Jewish 
nation by submitting to circumcision. Is it possible that, at the 
conference at Jerusalem, those members of the primitive com- 
munity who held the more decided views, at least one like 
James, had such an after-thought as this, and only befriended 
the mission of Paul to the Gentiles on the unexpressed supposi- 
tion that Paul’s work was but the beginning, which might and 
should at a future timie be brought to full completion by the 
acceptance of the law on the part of the Gentile Christians? 
This conjecture will appear to be not improbable from the 
subsequent behaviour of the party of James. 

According to the above account, then, the agreement made at 
Jerusalem proceeded on the understanding that each of the two 
parties should confine themselves to their own particular sphere, 
but that, within each of these spheres, matters should be kept 
just as they had hitherto been; the Gentile Christians should 
remain without the law, the Jewish Christians under the law. 
It is plain, however, that this could not be a satisfactory issue, 
either dogmatically or practically. Dogmatically it was without a 
principle, and illogical; for if a man could, like the converted 
heathen, be a Christian without becoming a Jew, then Christianity 
was something new, and specifically different from Judaism. 
But in that case it followed that the converted Jew, in order to 
be a true Christian, must cease to be a Jew, and must therefore 
free himself from the Mosaic law. Conversely, if the Jewish 
Christian, in spite of his having become a believer, nevertheless 
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continued to look upon the law as the undisturbed foundation 
and the conditio sine qua non of his expectation of Messianic 
salvation, then Christianity was only a filling up and completion 
of Judaism; and it followed in that case that the converted 
heathen, in order to be a true Christian, must first of all become 
a Jew and accept the Mosaic law. This alternative, which in- 
volves a principle, and is the only logical one, may perhaps have 
floated before the minds of the thorough-going champions of the 
two sides at Jerusalem, such as Paul and James; officially, how- 
ever, it was ignored, and doubtless never occurred at all to the 
greater number, the moderate men like Peter and Barnabas, so 
long as the theoretical inconsistency did not make itself felt in 
a practical conflict. But this could not long be delayed. For 
the agreement made at Jerusalem was also practically unsatisfac- 
tory ; for while it established a separation between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians with regard to the law, it took no notice of 
the actual existence of mixed communities. If the Jewish 
Christians in these were to stand fast in the observance of the 
law, they could have no communion with the Gentile Christians, 
who were not bound by the law. But this would break up the 
unity of the body of believers, and destroy the common Christian 
life, which rested essentially upon that unity. If this were to be 
avoided, and if the mixed community were to be maintained in 
its status of a united Christian body, it was absolutely necessary 
that one of its two parts should accommodate itself to the other ; 
that either, therefore, the Gentile Christians should stoop to 
submit themselves to the law by which the others thought 
themselves bound, or that the Jewish Christians should deter- 
mine to release themselves from the law, from which the others 
deemed themselves free. Which of these two events should 
actually occur could only be decided, in the absence .of any 
solution of the question on principle, by the preponderance 
which happened to exist at the time in each case, whether of 
the numbers or of the personal consideration of the representa- 
tives of either party. It was therefore natural that a decision 
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of this kind, which depended, not on any principle, but on the | 
fortuitous existence of personal motives, should be lable to be 
reversed, and that thus the same mixed community should at 
one time assume a Gentile-Christian attitude of freedom from 
the law, at another a Jewish-Christian attitude of submission to 
it; that as the weight of the personal authority of the more 
thorough-going spirits pressed more strongly in one or the other 
direction, the undecided ones should oscillate between the two, 
now accommodating themselves to their opponents, and now 
again demanding the same from them. 

Now, in Gal. ii. 11—21, Paul relates to us a case of this kind, 
which happened in the community of Antioch, a case which is 
not only in the highest degree instructive as an example of the 
state of affairs at that time in a mixed community, but is espe- 
cially significant, because this was apparently the occasion on 
which the question of principle, left in abeyance at the con- 
ference in Jerusalem, came forward for decision; and that in 
such a way as to bring to open antagonism the opposition of 
principles which had hitherto been more or less concealed. 
Peter had come to Antioch, and had at first, in accordance with 
the freer customs of this mixed community, which had remained 
under the personal influence of Paul, eaten at the same table 
with the Gentile Christians. But on the arrival of certain 
persons from James (who came from, i.e. were sent by, the 
followers and the party of James), he ‘“dissembled,” as Paul 
expresses it, and withdrew from the Gentile common meal, 
through fear of the men of the circumcision ; an example which 
proved so infectious, that the other Jewish Christians also, and 
such a man as Barnabas among them, allowed themselves to be 
induced to dissemble with him. And now, in order that the 
unity of the life of the brethren might not be given up, these 
Jewish Christians appear to have put forth in some way to 
the Gentile Christians the extravagant claim that they should 
accommodate themselves to them, and “live as Jews.” This 
unprincipled vacillation on the part of the Jewish Christians, 
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who at one time lived like the Gentiles, and at another time 
used moral compulsion at least to force the Gentiles to live like 
Jews, is now rebuked by Paul as “ dissimulation.” He certainly 
does not use this word here in the gross sense of conscious dis- 
loyalty to better convictions; for, in the first place, it is very 
improbable that all those Jewish Christians should have had 
such worthless moral characters as to act against a theoretically 
clear and acknowledged conviction, from mere dread of men; 
and, secondly, the speech of Paul which follows would by no 
means tally with such a supposition, since he speaks not a single 
syllable against the moral error of unprincipled action through 
the fear of men, but points out, in a theoretical explanation, the 
intellectual error of the want of a guiding principle, of half con- 
victions and want of clearness in points of dogma. What Paul 
here brands in too strong language as “ dissimulation,” was, 
therefore, in fact only the uncertainty in practical action which 
is the natural and inevitable consequence of uncertainty and 
want of clearness in dogmatic thinking. That want of clearness 
with regard to the question of principle, whether Christianity 
stands in relation to Judaism as a new religion, and therefore 
involves the end of the Jewish law, or whether it is only the 
completion of Judaism and the keystone of the theocratic edifice 
which is supported by the law—this want of clearness, which 
was shared, if not by all who were present at the conference at 
Jerusalem, yet at least by the great majority of the moderate 
party represented by Peter, made it possible for Peter to take 
part at first in the freer customs of the Gentile Christians, in 
unsophisticated and unreflecting liberality of mind, and then 
again, aS soon as his Jewish conscience was sharpened by the 
strict observers of the law, to fall back into legal bondage. The 
appearance in Antioch of the people from the party of James 
could not possibly have had this influence on Peter, if he had 
already, while at Jerusalem, freed himself consciously and in 
principle from the legal standpoint of this party, and raised 
himself to the height of Paul’s freedom from the law; for in 
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that case the discussion with the opposite party at Jerusalem 
would already have led to a complete mutual understanding, 
and to a separation of the two parties ; and the Christian con- 
science of Peter, already made aware of his freedom, would have 
been so thoroughly strengthened at Antioch by the freer spirit 
of brotherhood which prevailed there, that it would have been 
psychologically impossible for it to be overpowered by the 
‘champions of a theory, the principle of which he had already 
overcome. As, however, this latter event did happen, it is thus 
clearly proved that the above presupposition did not occur ; that 
Peter had not freed himself consciously and in principle from 
the legal point of view; that he rather shared in principle the 
views of James; that his looser practice, therefore, had been 
an inconsistency with respect to his own theory, prompted by 
good feeling—an inconsistency regarding which his eyes had 
been opened and his conscience quickened by the appearance 
of the consistent representatives of the same theory, so that he 
was now frightened at the free action which he could not justify 
to himself dogmatically, and returned practically to the bondage 
of the legal point of view, which he had never dogmatically 
overcome. 

Let us observe how Paul (ver. 15 f.), while blaming the con- 
duct of Peter, at the same time condemns with trenchant argu- 
ments the whole standpoint of the Jewish Christians who held 
fast by the law. ‘‘ We who are by nature (birth) Jews, and not 
sinners of the Gentiles”? (Paul here places himself on the stand- 
point of his opponents whom he has to refute, and speaks from 
the Jewish way of looking upon the Gentiles), “ being convinced 
that a man is not justified by works of the law, but by faith in 
Jesus Christ, we also have become believers in Jesus Christ, in 
order to be justified by faith in Christ, and not by works of the 
law ; for by works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” Thus 
far does the positive argument of the Apostle reach, in order to 
bring to the consciousness of his opponent the inconsistency of 
his holding fast by the law while he also believes in Christ. He 
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argues upon the Christian axiom which was admitted even by 
the Jewish Christians, that the sufficient ground of justification 
did not consist of works of the law, but of faith in Christ, for, 
without this presupposition, it would be a groundless and un- 
reasonable act for a Jew to become a believer. The Apostle here 
stands on ground common to both, inasmuch as this conception 
of the Christian consciousness, “A man is not justified by works 
of the law, but by faith in Christ,” does not directly exclude that 
juxtaposition of works of the law and faith which constitutes 
the Jewish-Christian conception ; but from this Jewish-Christian 
standpoint of an obscure coupling together of works of the law 
and faith, he now brings his adversary over to a logically con- 
sistent simple alternative of one or the other.—If we have become 
believers in the conviction that justification is not to be attained 
until we have done so, then we confess by that very act that 
righteousness actually comes only from faith, and not (in any 
respect whatever) from works of the law. In this very convic- 
tion, that for all mankind, whether Jew or Gentile, in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the flesh which is common to all 
men, righteousness by the law is a thing impossible, we have 
sought righteousness in the way of faith as the only possible 
way besides that of works, from which this is an entirely dif- 
ferent way of salvation. What ground can there be then to 
justify our still clinging to the law, at the same time that we 
are following this new way of salvation, which alone leads to the 
end? Upon this Paul now allows his opponents to speak, and 
throws their main objection to his standpoint into the pregnant 
conclusion drawn by them in these words: “ But if we, while we 
sought righteousness in Christ, were ourselves also found to be 
sinners: (equivalent, according to the Jewish use of the word, as 


1] dissent from the traditional view, and hold with Meyer, Holsten, Lipsius, 
(Z. f. w. Th. 1861, p. 73 f), in interpreting ei—edpsOnwev as not conditional of a 
mere hypothesis, but indicative of an actual fact; but I differ so far from these 
commentators in their further explanation of ayaprwroi eioé@npev, that I refer 
these words not to the ‘confession of natural sinfulness,” which appears to me far- 
fetched and scarcely consistent with the context, but to the fact immediately in 
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in ver. 15, to Gentiles who are without the law), then is Ohrist 
therefore a minister (a promoter) of sin!” We then have his 
own answer, which refutes the objection of his adversaries, and 
then passes on to his decisive attack upon them—“ God forbid ! 
If I indeed build again what I have destroyed, then (certainly) I 
acknowledge myself to be a transgressor (which is just your case, 
but this inference in no way affects me). or I have by means 
of the law (attained to such a condition, that 1 have) died to the 
law, in order that I may live to God; I have been crucified with 
Christ,” &c. Paul thus defended his own standpoint against the 
specific objection of the Jewish Christians, and showed the utter 
worthlessness of this objection for those who stand on the ground 
of Pauline doctrine. The reproach which the strict Jewish Chris- 
tians of the party of James threw in the teeth of the Jewish 
Christians of the Pauline party who had emancipated them- 
selves from the law at Antioch, proceeded on the supposition 
that they who sought to become righteous in Christ had been 
found, on the contrary, to be persons who had put themselves 
on the same footing with the Gentiles, and were therefore 
sinners, as the Gentiles were sinners, so that their faith in- 
Christ had thus served for the furtherance, not of their righte- 
ousness, but, on the contrary, of their unrighteousness, namely, 
of their living in sin without the law, like the Gentiles. It is 
clear that the whole weight of this reproach rested solely on the 
question, that the Jewish Christians of Paul’s party at Antioch had been found to 
be persons who had placed themselves on the same footing as the Gentiles, and had 
thereby proved themselves—to the consciousness of a believer in the law—to be 
themselves sinners, as the Gentiles were. The conclusion must necessarily have 
been drawn from this by the believers in the law, that these emancipated Jewish 
Christians, instead of finding perfect righteousness in Christ, as they imagined, had, 
on the contrary, lost all righteousness through their faith in Christ; so that Christ, 
instead of being to them the cause of righteousness, had rather become an occasion 
of unrighteousness. This conclusion was quite correct on the assumption of the 
‘Jewish-Christian axiom—no righteousness without the law, but for that very 
reason it was to Paul a mere petitio principii, of which he exposes the fallacy by re- 
ducing the ambiguous notions dpapria and apaprwddc tothe more definite tapaBacic 
and zapaBdrne, which only have any meaning where the law, while it is broken by 


action, yet is (still or becomes again) theoretically recognized as a law which gives 
the standard, but have no meaning where this recognition is entirely wanting. 
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fact, that from their side “ being without the law” was taken as 
absolutely synonymous with “ being sinful,’ and the want of the 
righteousness of the law with the want of righteousness in 
general; which was the Jewish petitio principw. The refuta- 
tion of the Apostle is now directed to this point, and that in so 
masterly a manner, that the reproach is not only turned away 
from himself, but made to fall with its full weight upon the 
illogical moderate party of Peter. He shows that this reproach 
possesses significance only if we continue to regard the Jaw as 
the standard of righteousness, and accordingly to see nothing 
but unrighteousness and Gentile sinfulness outside of the law. 
But those who do this are certainly not the logical followers of 
Paul, who, on the contrary, consider the law to be theoretically 
and practically abrogated, and therefore cannot any longer allow 
themselves to be guided by its standard. It is only illogical 
persons, like Peter, who find themselves in that position, who 
first lived like Gentiles, thus practically breaking the law, and 
then again (by living as Jews and inducing others to do the 
same) placed themselves under the rule of that very law which 
they had before broken by their acts, thus setting it up again, 
and thereby confessing that they still continued to recognize the 
law as the standard which is binding on the conscience, and 
which decides the moral worth of Christian action. These 
persons thus set forth their previous practical lawlessness as a 
contradiction to the moral standard which they themselves had 
never given up in theory, and consequently as an actual trans- 
gression of the law, as sin; and since it was by their faith in 
Christ that they were induced to behave at first as free from the 
law, they now, by disavowing this behaviour and branding it as 
criminal, make Christ himself, as the cause of this transgression, 
a promoter of sin. It is then precisely by their inconsistency 
with regard to the law that they bring about that which they 
falsely assert to be the result of the consistent carrying out of 
Paul’s view, namely, Xpiotos apwaptias Siaxovos! <A logical anti- 
nomian, on the contrary, lke Paul, finds himself in a very 
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different position. He has been convinced by the law itself of 
the impossibility of righteousness by the law (inasmuch as the 
perception of sin comes by the law, Rom. iii. 20); he has died to 
the law, has entirely released himself from it, no longer, there- 
fore, acknowledges it as the standard by which he is to pass a 
moral judgment on himself, so that being without the law would 
be sin or Gentile unrighteousness; on the contrary, he is conscious 
that in being without the law he has not only not become god- 
less, but that he has died to the law precisely for the great pur- 
pose that he may henceforth live wholly with his entire self to 
God; he knows that his dying to the law is being crucified with 
Christ, whereby the natural self, which being fleshly could never 
have attained to righteousness by works of the law, is done 
away, and Christ, the holy spirit of the Son of God, has come 
to lfe, and gained the mastery in him. Thus the Apostle 
already intimates here, that which he afterwards (v. 13 f.) ex- 
pands into further detail, that Christian freedom from the law is 
by no means, as the Jewish Christians thought, a falling back 
into Gentile godlessness and fleshly caprice, but the exact oppo- 
site of this, namely, living for God and in Christ (as has been 
explained in greater detail above, in Chap. v.). Having thus de- 
stroyed the force of the chief objection of the Judaizers as against 
his freedom from the law (and in doing so very ably turned the 
point of it against the illogical moderate party of Peter), he now 
finally proceeds to his attack upon the principle of Jewish Chris- 
tianity. The principle of the law, without which the Jewish 
Christians are unable to conceive any Christianity, is so far from 
harmonizing with the gospel of God’s favour and of faith, that it 
distinctly tends to set aside the favour of God, so that we have 
only the choice either of the law without favour, or of favour 
without the law (cf. v. 4 and Rom. xi. 6). But when once this 
distinct alternative has been established, in the place of the 
Jewish-Christian combination of the law and favour, no true 
believer in Christ can be left any longer in doubt as to his 


decision, ‘‘ I set not aside the favour of God (which would be done 
2% 
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by holding fast to that heterogeneous way of salvation by the 
law); for of righteousness were brought about by the law (if the law 
had any significance whatever, were it ever so partial, in regard 
to the attainment of salvation), then Christ would have died im 
vain”? (there would have been no occasion for a new means of 
salvation by the reconciling death of Christ). The Apostle aptly 
concludes his argument against the Judaism of the primitive 
Apostles with this retort, in which the fundamental thought of 
his gospel is as distinctly expressed as that of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian gospel was in the reproach of his opponents (ver. 17). As 
this inferred from Paul’s axiom—faith without the law—that 
Christ was a promoter of sin, so Paul infers from the Jewish- 
Christian axiom—faith with the law—that Christ had died in 
vain. “ It is by these two inferences that we must measure the 
distance which separates the gospel of the Jews from the gospel 
of the Gentiles, Peter from Paul.” ? 

On this occasion we-see the opposing views of the primitive 
community coming into conflict for the first time in their dis- 
tinct difference of principle ; partly because they had not pre- 
viously been plainly seen, and partly because they had not yet 
been developed into complete distinctness. From this time for- 
ward Paul no longer contents himself, as in the conference which 
had been held at Jerusalem, with merely demanding freedom 
from the law for the Gentile Christians, while the Jewish Chris- 
tians were left to themselves with regard to the observance of 
the law ; but he boldly declares Christ to be “the end of the law” 
for all (Rom. x.4). He deduces (dogmatically and exegetically) 
from the nature and the history of the law, its merely temporary 
character as a maidaywryos eis Xpiotov, and says to the Jewish 
Christians especially that they were redeemed by the Son of 
God in order that they might no longer be under the law as 
their governor, but that they might attain to sonship by faith in 
Christ; so that henceforth there is no difference between Jew 
and Gentile, but all have become one, within the one community 


* Holsten, Comm, on Gal. in “ Protestantenbibel,” p. 729. 
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of Christ, and thus the barrier of the law has once for all been 
thrown down (Gal. iii. 5—28, iv. 5).!. Nay, so far is he from 
merely securing this freedom from the law for the Jewish Chris- 
tians, as a permission, of which they might make use or not as 
they liked, that he declares, in the strongest language he can 
use, that to fall back into the law (even by keeping the feasts 
appointed by the law, iv. 10. f.) is to fall away from Christ, to 
lose the benefits of Christ’s salvation, to make all the labour 
bestowed upon them by the Apostle useless, to end in the flesh 
that which they had begun in the spirit (v. 1—4, iv. 11, iii. 3 f.). 
On the other hand, we find the Judaizers assuming from this 
time forward an equally decided polemical attitude towards 
Paul, and raising difficulties in the way of his work at every 
step. It is they who have “bewitched ” the Galatians, so that 
they can no longer recognize Christ crucified, as pictured by 
Paul before their eyes (no longer understand the fundamental 
idea of Paul’s gospel to be the abrogation of the law), Gal. iii. 1. 
Jt is they who have “‘ hindered” this community, which had run 
so well, so that they were no longer obedient to the truth (v. 7) ; 
who sought to alienate the community from Paul, their only 
spiritual father, and induce it to emulate them, the Judaizers, 
by representing to the Galatians that Paul was not a true and 
upright friend to them, was not acting honourably by them, but 
was hindering them from full and complete participation in 
the Messianic salvation, which was only to be obtained by the 
acceptance of the law (iv. 12—20). It was they who by all 
these means “troubled and disturbed” the community, and who 
would have to “‘ bear their judgment” for it (v. 10O—12). And 
why do they act thus? ‘In order that they may not be perse- 
cuted through the cross of Christ, in order that the offence of the 
cross may cease” (vi. 12, v. 11), i.e. because Paul’s conception 
of the cross of Christ, according to which it is the end of the 
law, and therefore his whole gospel, was offensive, galling, 
and insupportable to their Jewish consciousness (which clung 
1 See aboye, Vol. I. p. 188 f. 
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to the Jewish principle of the law, in spite of their faith in 
Christ). 

Attempts have been made, with the idea of defending Chris-. 
tianity, to extenuate or almost to deny this opposition of prin- 
ciple between Paulinism and Judaism, to which the historical 
inquiries of Baur have, for the first time since the writing of 
Marcion, directed attention. This has been done by means of 
two assertions—first, that there was a complete understanding 
between the Jewish Christians and Paul with regard to the 
fundamental doctrine, that the law was not religiously binding 
on believers in Christ, but that they had from motives of piety 
retained it, though indifferent in a religious point of view, as a 
national observance. Secondly, it is said that Paul had found 
nothing to say against such a practical holding fast of the law, 
as an external regulation of life, but, on the contrary, had pro- 
moted it both by example and precept.1 As regards the former 
of these assertions, it is not only unsupported in any way by 
those Epistles of Paul which can alone be treated here as 
authentic evidence, but it is completely refuted by them, both 
directly and indirectly. Indirectly,—for if Paul could have 
taken it for granted that the Judaizers agreed dogmatically in 
principle with his doctrine regarding the law, and only differed 
from him externally, in their practice, where would have been 
the use or necessity for all his splendid apparatus of dogmatic 
and exegetical argument in support of his antinomianism, and 
especially of his often-repeated and emphatic assertions of the 
independence of his gospel, if that of his opponents had not 
been érepov evayryédsov in principle, in cardinal dogmatic ques- 
tions, such as this very one of the validity of the law? And 
that this was in fact the case, the Apostle directly affirms in 
Gal. i. 6 f., 2 Cor. xi. 4. So entirely was it another gospel, that 
the essence of Paul’s gospel, the doctrine of the cross of Christ 
as the end of the Jaw, was an offence, through which they felt 
themselves persecuted (vi. 12), and on account of which they 


1 Hofman, Lechler, Ritschl, Weiss, &e. 
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persecuted Paul (v.11). So far were they from considering the 
keeping of the law as a matter of indifference, as regarded reli- 
gion, in the Christian community, that a Christ who was the 
cause of such indifferentism with respect to the law, appeared to 
them no better than dwaprias didxovos (ii. 17). They wished to 
find righteousness by faith in Christ, not outside of the law, but 
on its firm foundation, and therefore looked upon those who bore 
as their motto, rictis yepis épyer vouou, simply as duapTadovs, 
lke the heathen. Since they could only see in the faith of 
Christ the completion of the law and the means to the attain- 
ment of its highest righteousness, they naturally regarded the 
principle of faith without the law as an utter absurdity, a falsi- 
fying of God’s truth, nay, as downright villany (2 Cor.iv. 2). It 
is thus established beyond doubt, it spite of all apologetic 
attempts that have been made to extenuate the fact, that the 
dogmatic standpoit of Paul’s doctrine and that of the Jewish 
Christians, on the question of the validity of the law, were 
antagonistic in principle. 

That differences of principle, however, do not exclude various 
means of accommodation and approximation in practice, is taught 
by the experience of all ages; and it can hardly be denied that 
this was the case in the primitive community to a greater extent 
than the Tiibingen critics are inclined to allow. Asa man like 
Peter adopted at Antioch, in order to please the Gentile Chris- 
tians, a freer mode of life than was really allowed by his dog- 
matic standpoint, which he shared in principle with James, 
though the latter was stricter in practice, so the same thing 
might well happen in many other instances, and might widely 
extend itself. In fact, the Judaistic agitators in Galatia appear 
to have considerably relaxed the strictness of the demands of 
the law, from motives of prudence (vi. 18, v. 3) ; and in Corinth 
they evidently relaxed their demands still more.! At all events, 


1 The reader may here be reminded of the Epistle of James (certainly of a later 
date), which is decidedly Jewish-Christian in spirit, although it does not set before 
its readers, amongst whom Pauline Christians were included, a specifically Jewish 
demand of the observance of the law. 
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the Judaizers could not have avoided eating with those who were 
uncircumcised in mixed communities, still less in those in which 
the Gentile Christians were the majority, without losing all influ- 
ence over them. As, however, practical concessions of this kind 
on the part of the Jewish Christians were inevitable from the 
first, so, on the other hand, Paul also bears witness of himself that 
‘“‘in order to win the Jews, he became to the Jews as a Jew, to 
those that were under the law as under the law, yet without 
being personally under the law” (1 Cor. ix. 20 f.). Nothing can 
be more absurd than to attempt to prove from this passage that 
Paul approved, or actually demanded, the perpetual observance of 
the law on the part of the Jewish Christians, as a fundamental 
doctrine. On the contrary, if he is constrained to become to the 
Jews “asaJdew” (s Iovdaios), certainly on no other ground than 
the wish to educate them, this proves plainly enough that ordi- 
narily, and therefore as to his fundamental principles, he is no 
longer, and will no longer be, a Jew, which he moreover expressly 
states in adding the words, 2) @v adros b7rd vowov. It must how- 
ever be confessed that this passage proves at least thus much, that 
Paul did not practically carry out his dogmatic antinomianism in 
that complete and absolute exclusiveness with which he sets it 
forth in principle, for instance, in Gal. v.1—10. The Apostle who 
*‘ could be all things to all men, that he might gain some,” was 
very far from being a man who would get astride of an abstract 
principle and ride through thick and thin in his burning zeal to 
attack the law, without asking whether he destroyed souls or not, 
provided only that he saved his principle. No; this same Apostle, 
who, when in the actual defence of his principle he had to take 
part in a decisive negotiation, did not yield a single step, “ so that 
the truth of the gospel might stand” (Gal. ii. 5), confesses, on 
the other hand, of himself, édev@epos dv éx mavTov, Tac éwavTov 
edovrAwoa, iva Tods TrElovas Kepdrjow (1 Cor. ix. 19), and likewise 
demands from others that they should show regard for their 
weaker brethren, should neither judge any nor cause them to 
offend, but ever keep in view the edification of their neighbours 
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(Rom. xiv. 15). How far he may have extended this practical 
accommodation in particular instances, is a question which can- 
not possibly be answered a priort; for in this sphere everything 
is decided by the prompting of the individual conscience, and 
no one can judge for another the extent of what is permissible. 

But by the very act of assigning “the weakness of their 
brethren” as the reason for thus accommodating themselves to 
the Jewish Christians, Paul characterizes it as a concession to 
the standpoint of others, as an exception to the normal rule, and 
therefore refutes the opinion of the modern apologists, that he 
required converts to continue their observance of the Jewish 
customs as a matter of principle. It is supposed that this asser- 
tion, which stands in the most manifest contradiction to the 
clearest expressions of the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, 
is proved by 1 Cor. vii. 18 f. But this passage only declares 
that the Jewish Christian had as little need to abolish the out- 
ward sign of Judaism in his body, as the Gentile Christian had 
to adopt it, because it was a matter of perfect indifference 
whether they had it or not. That the observance of the whole 
of the Mosaic ordinances was bound up with the retention of 
this sign in the body, is an extraordinary notion, which it is 
impossible to discover in Gal. v. 3; for to allow oneself to be 
circumcised is of course a very different thing from not exter- 
nally undoing one’s circumcision. But the admonition to remain 
in the calling wherein they were called (1 Cor. vii. 20), refers to 
the different social positions in life, not to the ordinances of the 
Jewish law, to which rather the following texts are applicable— 
eNMovons THs TiotTews ovKEeTL WTO TaLdaywoyov écpev, and et ov 
ameOavete oly TO Xpiot@ amo TOV oTouyelwy TOU KOT MOV, TL @S, 
Cavres ev Kdopm Soypativecbe (Gal. i. 25; Col. 11.20). In brief, 
therefore, Paul’s fundamental principle of freedom from the law 
will no more admit of abatement than the Judaistic principle of 
legality ; although it must also be granted that the practice of 
both parties was less severe than their theory. 
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Tur Dispute ABOUT THE APOSTLESHIP OF PAUL. 


When the primitive Christian community at Jerusalem had 
once begun to work upon mixed communities like that of the 
Galatians by means of their emissaries, and had attempted, not 
wholly without success, to convert them from the gospel of Paul 
to that of the Jewish Christians, they went a step further, and 
began to attack the Apostle of the Gentiles in the field of labour 
which was exclusively his own, in purely Gentile communities 
like that at Corinth. This was, no doubt, a most flagrant breach 
of the compromise agreed upon at the meeting of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, which had distinctly separated the fields of labour 
of the two parties, and assigned the work among the Gentiles to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles as his exclusive prerogative. The 
original Apostles did not indeed, by appearing in person and 
agitating in Paul’s field of labour, themselves incur the blame 
of violating their compact by this encroachment; they rather 
backed those who, furnished with credentials of the weightiest 
authority, came to the Corinthians with a different gospel from 
that of Paul. But practically this made no difference; it was 
their authority which lent to those who had forced themselves in 
at Corinth, the yevda7rocrondous and épyaras Soréots, the weapons 
for their attack on Paul; it was their authority also against 
which Paul had to defend his independent right of apostleship 
(2 Cor. xi. 4, 5); and thus it was certainly a breach of the com- 
promise on their part, of which Paul justly complains. The 
opposite party could certainly appeal to the fact of Paul’s having 
been the first to break the treaty—as they, the Judaizers, had 
understood it—by inducing the Jewish Christians in mixed com- 
munities like those of Galatia and Antioch, to assume the Gentile- 
Christian freedom from the law, the consequence of which was 
the mission from James, and subsequently the dispute with 
Peter. So far, each party was in the right from their own stand- 
point, and the abandonment of that treaty only showed the 
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incompatibility of the opposing principles which lay concealed 
within it. 

Now, however, that the opponents of Paul had transferred 
their attack to his exclusive sphere of labour, they were compelled 
to adopt different tactics from those which they had hitherto 
employed among the Jewish Christians, to whom they could 
appeal on the ground of their common respect for the law. The 
final object of their agitation could of course, as before, be no other 
than to convert the Gentile Christians to the Jewish-Christian 
view of Christianity, and therefore to force upon them obedience 
to the law, in addition to their faith in Christ. But had they from 
the very beginning openly proclaimed this to be their ultimate 
object, they would have rendered the success of their agitation in 
the highest degree improbable, if not altogether impossible. They 
were compelled, therefore, to prepare a foundation for their anti- 
Pauline gospel by setting up the representatives of the other 
gospel against Paul as the higher authority. They accordingly 
put forward the Jewish-Christian Apostles as the “ pre-eminent 
Apostles” (j7epAlav amocTonor), i.e. as Apostles whose authority 
far outweighed that of Paul, in comparison with whom, as the real 
Apostles and pillars of the Church, Paul could by no means 
rank as an Apostle of equal standing with independent authority 
to teach. Thus the contest was transferred from the question 
of the Law, which was of course throughout the real and impor- 
tant object of contention, to the question as to the right of Paul 
to independent apostolical authority, as the first, and immediate 
point of the controversy. 

In this contest the position of both parties was again precisely 
the same as in that regarding the law. Hxternally, regarded 
according to appearances (kata mpdcwrrov), the Judaizers had 
more right on their side, whence Paul is enabled to call their 
weapons fleshly, their mode of fighting cata cdpxa otpateverOar 
(2 Cor. x.8 f.). On the other hand, Paul had the deeper spiritual 
right on his side, which indeed was strong enough in itself to 
throw down every rampart that could be raised against the true 
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evangelical perception of God, and to compel every external 
ground of thought (7av vonua) to give itself up in obedience to 
Christ (to the truth of Christian salvation), but strong in this 
way only for those who were able spiritually to judge of spiritual 
things, not for those who xara mpdawrov Brérrovewv. In what 
then consisted this cata mpocwmov Brérrew and Kata cdpKa 
orparever Oat of the anti-Pauline party? The Apostle leaves no 
room for doubt on this point—they placed all their confidence in 
their Xptorod eivas, which, they averred, was wanting to the 
Apostle Paul; in this it was that he was behind the chief Apostles 
(borepnKévat, xi. 5, xii. 11), and he therefore did not possess the 
full apostolic éfoucia (x. 7, 8). Paul opposes these assertions by 
maintaining, first, that he could appeal as well as they to the 
Xpiotod eivas as the foundation of his apostolic authority, and 
therefore stood in that respect exactly on the same ground as 
they ; but, secondly, he went on to say that in regard to this very 
é£ovcia he could boast of a further authority which went beyond 
it, and was thus not only on an equality with them, but in fact had 
an advantage over them. 

Now what is this Xpsorod eivas on the presence or absence of 
which the question of the apostolic éovcta of Paul is to depend? 
Regarded as a note of apostleship, it cannot mean belonging to 
Christ in the sense in which all believers belong to Christ by 
faith, but must refer to some special sense in which the original 
Apostles belonged to him, and on which depended the peculiar 
rights and privileges of those Apostles and of the whole party 
which attached itself to them. But belonging to Christ in this 
sense can only mean that relation to him which resulted from 
the immediate personal companionship of the original Apostles 
with Christ during his historical life, and which was ratified and 
sealed by the call to the Apostleship which they received from 
Christ himself. This explanation is so natural, so entirely in 
accordance with the relations of the parties, and so obviously 
suggested by the crucial passage, 2 Cor. x. 7 f., that the refusal 
to accept it can only be accounted for by the prejudice of apolo- 
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gists. What course was more obvious for the party of the 
original Apostles than to point to the difference of their past 
lives from that of Paul, as an argument against the latter? He, 
far from the historical Christ, a persecutor of his community, 
converted to the faith last of all and long after the others, now 
pretends to know what Christian faith and the true gospel of 
Jesus the Messiah is, better than they who were about him from 
the begining, who received instruction directly from his lips, 
and were expressly appointed by him to their apostleship! The 
defence which Paul made shows plainly enough what powerful 
weapons his adversaries possessed in this argument, which is so 
striking from the point of view of the natural understanding. 
He insists over and over again, that this external advantage of 


1 The attempt of Beyschlag (Theol. Stud. und Kr. 1865, II.) to separate the party 
who called themselves Christ’s in Corinth from the original Apostles, and in fact 
to represent them as holding opposite views (cf. Hilgenfeld, Ztschr. f. w. Th. 
1865, III.; 1871, 1.; and 1872, II.), is utterly untenable. It is abundantly evident 
from 2 Cor. x. 7, 8, compared with xi. 5, that these persons had made Xpuorot 
sivacinto a party watchword at Corinth, solely for the purpose of proving the apos- 
tolic inferiority of Paul to the original Apostles, or the exclusive apostolic autho- 
rity of the latter, by his lack of this characteristic. How then is it conceivable 
that they should have done this without the consent of the original Apostles, 
nay, in opposition to their views? And what weight could the Xotorod civac 
possibly have as individual self-assertion in the mouth of a few casual new-comers? 
Whereas it would have meaning enough, and, as the sequel shows, a considerable 
importance, in the contest with Paul as the watchword of the whole party, which 
had the original Apostles at their head, and sheltered itself under their authority. 
Now inasmuch as these persons certainly did not make their appearance at Corinth 
merely in their own name, but solely as representatives of the party of the original 
Apostles, from the heads of which party they had in fact, as we know, procured 
letters of introduction to take with them, the question whether they themselves 
also may have been the immediate disciples of Christ during his lifetime would 
appear to be irrelevant. They did not evidently insist upon this advantage for 
themselves, but only in favour of those whose names they inscribed on their banner 
in opposition to Paul, in favour of the original Apostles. We must therefore allow 
that Baur is perfectly right in declaring that the ‘‘ Christ party” was essentially 
identical with the party of Peter; the former was the dogmatic shibboleth, which 
indicated the principle that stamped the character of the party, the latter was 
merely the external denomination of the party from its head. Granting that the 
former term characterizes the anti-Pauline party in stronger and more decided 
colours, it is yet essentially one and the same anti-Pauline party, which bands 
itself around the original Apostles, shields itself with their authority, and appeals 
to their letters of recommendation (2 Cor. ii. 1). Cf. Bawr, Paul, Engl. transl., 
I. p. 266 £.; and Holsten, ut supra, p. 22 f. 
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their past Christian life is of no value in the eyes of God, who 
does not regard the person, and that it can therefore secure to its 
possessors no prerogative in questions of divine truth (Gal. 11. 6, 
amo tov SoxotvTev eival TL, OTOl0L ToTE Hoav ovdéV Lor Siaépet. 
mpocwrrov Oeds avOperrou ov KauPBaver) ; he calls their self-glorifi- 
cation a Kkavydabas év tpocwm@ Kal od Kapdia, 2 Cor. v. 12, Le. 
a boasting which is based upon external qualities of a contingent 
kind, and not on inward worth, or the condition of the heart 
with regard to Christ, which alone is of decisive importance in 
Christian questions. For that historical acquaintance implies 
nothing more than a bare knowledge of Christ, cata odpxa, ibid. 
ver. 16, of his external human manifestation in the flesh, on 
which salvation was not dependent, and which did not constitute 
his Messiahship, his divine sonship, but only the Jewish son- 
ship of David. As Christ died for all, so, for all who are truly 
in Christ, old things have all passed away, and all has become 
new; the relation therefore to Christ also of true Christians, who 
have become new creatures in him, can no more be limited by 
their former connection with the fleshly Christ. ‘ Although we 
(Christians) may also have known Christ according to the flesh 
(of which the party of the original Apostles boast as an advan- 
tage which they possess more év rpocé7@ than in capdia),—now 
after the death of Christ for all, we (all) know him thus no 
more ;” i.e. although in the case of some of us Christians, our 
relation to Christ in the past may have been an external, fleshly, 
immediate, personal acquaintance with his human form, this 
makes no difference in our present relation to Christ; for since 
his death, all that is past has become insignificant in comparison 
with this one thing, that we are in Christ, according to the 
spirit, or with the heart, and live for him.t After the appear- 


1 Compare Hilgenfeld on this passage, Ztschy. f. w. Theol. 1871, p. 115; ‘We 
involve ourselves in inextricable difficulties if we take éyywxawey to apply to Paul’s 
own standpoint. For Paul to say that he himself also had been personally ac- 
quainted with Christ would be quite out of place here, since, as he had been at the 
beginning an opponent of Christ, he could not have boasted of this acquaintance- 
ship. Besides, it is hard to draw any other conclusion from 1 Cor. ix. 1 than that 
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ance of Christ in the flesh was resolved into the pure spiritual 
being of the dv@parros érroupdos, the belonging to Christ is now 
likewise elevated from the realm of the flesh, of the external 
acquaintance, and historical relation to his earthly person, upon. 
which the Xpicrod eivas of the anti-Pauline party depended, to 
the higher realm of the spirit, the spiritual bond of union in 
“living for Christ.” It is true that this spiritual belonging to 
Christ applies to all believing Christians, and therefore contains 
no special authorization for his apostleship. Thus far therefore 
the prerogative claimed on the part of his opponents was not 
disproved, and Paul was consequently obliged to bring forward 
another argument in support of his questioned equality with the 
original Apostles. 

And he had another argument, nay a trepiooorepév TL, to bring 
against his opponents. If they grounded their apostolical autho- 
rity on their having been in immediate communication with the 
person of Jesus, and having been installed in their apostleship 
directly by him—vwell, then Paul was conscious of the very same 
thing, only in another form. He also had seen Christ at his con- 
version, and had on that occasion been called by him to be his 
Apostle among the Gentiles. Hence he is enabled (1 Cor. ix. 1) 
fearlessly to confront his adversaries, who disputed his claim to 


Paul saw Christ for the first time at his conversion and calling.” Paul then speaks 
for the first time in his own person with the word yryyworoperv, while «i kai. . 
zyve«capev is a hypothetical case referring in the abstract to Christians in general, 
and applying in the concrete not to Paul, but to his opponents. He does not say 
tyvoxare, because he is not here directly addressing his opponents, but only 
alludes to them indirectly, and therefore the expression is left undefined, so that 
it may apply with equal force to all who may feel that it concerns them. When 
Baur (Paul, Engl. trans. L. p. 272) and Holsten (ut supra, pp. 430—432) translate 
the sentence sixai... éyvm«xaper, ‘if we (I, Paul) have also formerly known any- 
thing of a fleshly Messiah, i.e. of a Messiah according to the fleshly conception 
of the Jews, yet know we now nothing more of such an one,” this appears to me to 
be an interpretation of Kpioréy which is justified neither by the language of the text 
nor by the context, in which the word is applied throughout only to the historical 
Jesus Christ. And the whole point of Paul’s polemic against the ‘“ Christ party,” 
which Baur also rightly discovers in this passage, would be destroyed by that inter- 
pretation, for it was the éwpakéyat and yryyworey of the historical Jesus Christ 
which was, as we haye seen, the matter of their specific self-glorification as against 
Paul. 
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apostleship with the question, “Am Inot an Apostle? Have I 
not seen our Lord Jesus Christ ? Am I not at liberty to act like 
the other Apostles, and the brothers of the Lord, and Cephas 
(himself) ’?? (ver. 5). As this passage plainly shows that the 
question of the right of apostleship turned on its legitimation by 
the éwpaxévat’Inoodv Xpiorov, it appears to confirm what we have 
stated above, that the Xpsorob eivac, which the anti-Pauline party 
made out to be the decisive note of genuine apostleship, depended 
also on the €wpaxévar X piorov or on the personal relation to Christ. 
Now Paul also is able to apply to himself this Xpscrod etvat even 
in the strict sense of immediate communication with the person 
of Christ, 2 Cor. x. 7, ca@as adtos (the adherent of the party of 
the original Apostles, who boasted of his Xpsorod eivas in opposi- 
tion to Paul) Xpicrod, ot Tw Kai jets Xpictod. He also, as he so 
energetically insists in Gal. i. 1, 11, 12, 16, is an Apostle, not by 
the favour of men, or by the intervention of men, but imme- 
diately through Christ, and has likewise received his gospel 
directly by the revelation of Jesus Christ, like the historical dis- 
ciples of Jesus. It is true that this immediate communication 
with the person of Christ was not that of intercourse with the 
earthly person of Jesus, nor of instruction received from the his- 
torical teacher, any more than his installation as an Apostle was 
an external historical public act; but all these were to him 
experiences of a miraculous nature, which, however real, did not 
belong to the theatre of earthly events, and were therefore wholly 
withdrawn from the observation and control of others, and stood 
fast as truths only in his subjective self-consciousness. But how 
could he with this truth, which was only subjectively valid, con- 
tend successfully against the objectively historical relation of the 
original Apostles to the living Jesus of history? If they threw 
doubt on the truth of his asserted vision of Christ and his reve- 
lations, what had he to oppose to them but a simple repetition 
of his assertions? And how obviously in that case did he lay 
himself open to the reproach of his opponents, that if there were 
any truth in these assertions, it must before all things have 
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proved itself by its fruits, namely, by the agreement of that 
which had been (as averred) revealed to him by the heavenly 
Christ, with that which the original Apostles had notoriously 
received from the earthly Jesus, as the true message of salva- 
tion! We actually meet with this very obvious reproach of 
the anti-Pauline party in a much later anti-Pauline work; the 
pseudo-Clementine Epistles make Peter address to Simon Magus, 
who represents Paul, the question—d@s 6é cot Kal muctevaopmev 
avTo, Kav btt WPOn cot (Xpsoros) ; THs 5é cou Kal wPOn, OTdTE 
avTov Ta évavtia TH SidacKkania Ppoveis? The opposition of the 
teaching of Paul to that of the undoubted disciples of Jesus made 
his calling to the apostleship through visions and revelations, 
which rested only on assertions of a subjective character, in the 
highest degree doubtful from a rational point of view. More- 
over, the question might be asked whether this could be in any 
way a possible or a proper way of becoming a disciple of Jesus. 
If the knowledge of the true gospel could be obtained by the 
unhistorical method of miraculous revelations, what purpose, 
after all, was served by the whole historical appearance of Jesus 
on earth? Itis the pseudo-Clementine Epistles again which put 
this question in the mouth of Peter—Hi tus 6¢ ortaciay eis Sudac- 
Kariav codicOhvar Svvatat; Kai ef pev épette, Suvvatov éotw, dia Th 
dw eviavT@e eypyyopoct Tapapévov Opidnoev o Sib0dcKanros ; 
But had Paul no further legitimation of his apostleship than 
the miraculous event of his conversion? He had more than 
one. He is not obliged to rest his é£ouséa as an Apostle merely 
on the past, ast he original Apostles do (o7rofoé rote Hiaav ovdév 
pot Siadéper), but he can also appeal to divine evidence which is 
being given at the present moment ; above all, to the judgment of 
God pronounced in the fact of his success as A postle to the Gentiles. 
This, which he had already successfully advanced at Jerusalem 
as the most weighty argument in support of his right to the 
apostleship to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 8 f.), he now brings forward 
again in reply to his opponents; he draws attention with great 
emphasis to the difference that there is in this respect between 
VOL. II. ; 3 
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himself and the party of the original Apostles. Whilst they 
were only able to boast of wide-spread success in a field of labour 
which did not belong to them (namely, Paul’s), and in so doing 
took on false grounds more credit to themselves than was their 
due according to the facts,—Paul, on the other hand, always 
conscientiously abstains from every encroachment on other men’s 
labours, will not deck himself with borrowed laurels, but boasts 
only of that to which he has an actual right, that is to say, so far 
as God himself has fixed the due proportion of merit by granting 
successful results. Thus it is not he who boasts, but the Lord 
himself offers his testimony as is meet; and so he does not 
boast of his success as if it had been gained by his own arm, 
but he makes his boast in the Lord (2 Cor. x. 12—18). He can, 
therefore, without vain self-laudation, boldly pomt to the fact 
that he, although he is the last of the Apostles as to the time of 
his calling, has nevertheless by the favour of God laboured more 
than they all (1 Cor. xv. 10). And not only in his success, but 
also in labours and sufferings of every kind for the sake of Christ, 
he is before all the other Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 23 f.). And he 
prefers to boast of his distinction in this respect, because this 
boast having for its object suffering and weakness, is least 
exposed to the danger of being represented as vain self-exaltation. 
In connection with boasting of such advantages as these, which 
pass with the world for weakness and folly, he comes at last 
(2 Cor. xii. 1 f.) to the most delicate point of his defence, which 
he has purposely kept to the last, because the highest exaltation 
and the deepest humiliation come here into the closest contact, 
and at the same time the most blessed assurance regarding him- 
self is most closely united with the painful consciousness of being 
helplessly exposed to the doubts, nay, even to the malicious mis- 
interpretation of others. He comes to the account of his visions 
and revelations (which were well known to his opponents), of 
which indeed he speaks with reluctance, well knowing that this 
kind of boasting was calculated to gain him no advantage, but 
rather to give his adversaries the greatest occasion for malicious 
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slander. Nevertheless, out of a number of visions and revela- 
tions of various kinds, he relates one extraordinary revelation, 
on the occasion of which (whether with his spirit alone, while 
his body remained on earth, or whether with his entire man, 
including his body, he cannot himself say) he was taken up into 
the third heaven, into paradise itself, and heard there words that 
cannot be uttered. If he wished to turn this glorious super- 
natural experience to his own glory, he was free to do so without 
falling into vain and groundless self-exaltation, for he would 
only be speaking the simple truth; but he wishes to keep 
entirely clear of this self-glorification, and chooses to regard the 
experience which befel him as something which had happened 
to another person (having been in fact not master of himself on 
that occasion, and therefore to a certain extent a different person 
from his ordinary self), in order that he might not induce any 
one to estimate his person more highly than was warranted by 
what he had actually experienced. With regard to himself, he 
determines, on the contrary, only to make mention or to boast of 
that which is his weakness. He then proceeds to speak of his 
bodily infirmity and excessive sensibility, and in a most masterly 
manner turns these weaknesses, of which his opponents had 
taken advantage in order to depreciate him (x. 10), to his highest 
praise, since they formed, as it were, only the reverse side, and 
were imposed by God as a counterbalance to his great exaltation 
by revelations and visions. 

Having thus proved by facts of the most varied kind, drawn 
from his outward and inner life, that he could adduce divine 
testimony of fact for the legitimation of his equality with the 
original Apostles, not only of equal but in fact of much greater 
weight than theirs, he finally addresses to the community which, 
by their unloving remissness in defending him, had forced upon 
him the painful task of praising himself in his own defence, the 
question, whether they were not compelled to bear him witness 
that all the signs of an Apostle had been displayed amongst 
them, that they were in all respects, in all the proofs of the 

3 °* 
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genuineness and power of the Christian spirit, not a whit behind 
the other communities (referring especially to those which 
belonged to the field of labour of the original Apostles)—except- 
ing indeed in this one point, that he had accepted no maintenance 
from them, as the other Apostles and Evangelists were accus- 
tomed to do in their communities. If this had been an injustice 
towards them, he begged that they would pardon him for it; 
but he certainly could not act differently in this respect in the 
future. Thus with fine and gentle irony Paul repels the coarse 
accusation, which only a low and malicious disposition could 
have brought against him, that he betrayed his consciousness 
of not possessing the full right of an Apostle by his renunciation 
of material payment for his labours from the community, and 
at the same time his evil conscience, as one who was thrusting 
himself into the dignity of an Apostle. Against this he re- 
peatedly guards himself, saying that it was not because he had 
not this claim upon the community, as well as any other Apostle 
(1 Cor. ix. 1 f.), neither was it from want of love or confidence 
in them (2 Cor. xi. 7 f., xu. 18 f£.) that he had refused to avail 
himself of it, and still intended to do so, but in order that he 
might cut off from those who would gladly have found some 
occasion against him, every opportunity of doing so (xi. 11 f.). 
Vehemently as he gave utterance, in defending himself, to all 
that was in his heart, or that his mind suggested to him, he fears, 
notwithstanding, lest im doing so he should again incur the 
reproach of vain self-glorification. He therefore begs for leniency 
and indulgence to his self-praise, which is forced from him by 
the necessity of self-defence, and with great delicacy reminds 
the Corinthians that they had shown only too much indulgence 
to his opponents. 2 Cor. xi. 4 f.: “If any chance person comes 
to you and preaches another Christ whom we have not preached, 
or you receive another spirit which you have not received, or 
another gospel which you have not accepted,! you bear that 


1 Every one who reads the 4th and 20th verses of this chapter with unprejudiced 
eyes must perceive that the writer is not here putting a merely hypothetical case, 
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well!” (Why then will you not bear from me at least that boast- 
ing to which you have yourselves forced me?) “I consider 
myself in no way inferior to the very chief Apostles” (induced 
by whose authority you listen to all that is said to you by any 
chance person who comes to you with another gospel, cf. vers. 
19, 20). In appealing to the indulgence of his community with 
regard to his defending himself by means of self-praise which 
had been forced upon him, the Apostle gives them to understand 
that he ventured with all the more confidence to make this 
claim upon them, as they had only too readily and freely ex- 
tended their indulgence to his opponents. And he unmistakably 
indicates, by the expressive addition of ver. 5 to ver. 4, that this 
indulgence to the new-comers, who with their new wisdom 
wished to make themselves lords over the community (v. 20— 
el Tus Umas KaTadovdot), could only be grounded on their extrava- 
gant respect for the authority of the “ chief Apostles.” It is only 
on this supposition, which we may read between the lines, that 
this verse has a clear and good relation to the context. But if it 
be true that these persons who came to Corinth with another 
gospel, met with so much indulgence there only on account of 
the excessive respect of the Corinthians for the “chief Apostles,” 
what can follow more clearly than that those new-comers relied 
only on the authority of these Apostles, and m their name alone 
demanded recognition for their new doctrine? And as we have 
already heard (2 Cor. i. 1) from the Apostle that these new- 
comers were furnished with “letters of recommendation,” is it 
possible to understand by this expression anything but official 
letters of authorization from those on whose name and authority 
the bearers relied, and owing to whose authority they met with 
so much indulgence ?—in other words, an official letter of autho- 


as Beyschlag thinks, butalluding in a delicate manner to what really occurred. Cf. 
Hilgenfeld, Ztschr. 1865, p. 261: ‘It is only Paul’s delicacy which prevents him 
from saying plainly to the Corinthians, When people who came from abroad 
preached to you another Jesus, you bore it nobly (ironically of course).” He rightly 
calls attention at the same time to a similar instance (Gal. ii. 14) in the address 
of Paul to Peter, who certainly had lived like the Gentiles—et od 20viKcmg Cijc, &e. 
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rization from the original Apostles, the imrepNlav amoaToXot, Who 
sought thus to thrust out, by the hands of his own community, 
this man who had thrust himself into the apostleship?! However 
unpleasing this result may be, we shall hardly be able to avoid 
it if we give the unprejudiced consideration of an historian to all 
that Paul, though he has veiled it with delicacy, allows any one 
who will read between the lines to see clearly enough. 


TENDENCY TOWARDS PEACE. 


_ How unselfishly the Apostle Paul, through all the heat of 
controversy, still kept in view only the truth of the gospel, the 
concerns of Christ and not his own, is most beautifully shown in 
the conciliatory course which we find him adopting the moment 
he sees that the principle of his gospel is no longer in danger. 
“Paul himself”’—the sharp controversialist of the Epistle to the 
Galatians—“is the first to adopt in the Epistle to the Romans 
that peaceful and conciliatory tone which characterizes the post- 
apostolic development. For he is also the first who felt the deep 
need of the reconciliation of the Jewish with the Gentile Chris- 
tians in the interest of Christendom itself.”’ It was the same 
need of reconciliation which made the offering of love for the 


1 According to Beyschlag indeed, the ‘* iepXiay azédoroXor” are not the original 
Apostles at Jerusalem at all, but are identical with the ‘“Wevdamdoroka, Eoyaras 
Oodvor and servants of Satan,’’ cf. ver. 13 f., that is to say, the new-comers at 
Corinth themselves! So extravagant a fancy does not need a serious refutation. 
Cf. Hilgenfeld, Z. f. w. Th. 1865, p. 263: ‘Is it not the merest satire upon Paul 
to make him maintain, by a solemn appeal to the attestation of his apostleship, 
his full equality with persons on whom he turns his back as ‘false Apostles and 
servants of Satan’?’’ Further, when Beyschlag sees in the authorization of these 
emissaries from Jerusalem an act in contravention of that agreement described 
in Gal. ii. 9, he is quite right, no doubt, only he has forgotten to read from vers. 9 
to 12, otherwise he must have known that an act in contravention of that agree- 
ment was not an impossibility at Jerusalem, but had in fact occurred very soon 
afterwards. The fact that this was possible only proves that the understanding 
at Jerusalem was not so complete as Beyschlag would make us believe (see above 
pp. 7—12). 

2 Holsten, in his review of Hofmann’s Commentary on the Epistle tothe Romans, 
Z. {. w. Th. 1872, p. 456 
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poor of Jerusalem, and the friendly acceptance of it by the 
original community, an earnest wish of his heart. But the more 
ground there was for his earnest care in this respect (which 
plainly shows itself in Rom. xv. 80—32), the more intelligible is 
the wish to place himself on the best possible understanding 
with the chief community of the West, that he might find com- 
fort in their unanimity and harmonious communion of faith, for 
the dissensions and troubles which threatened from the Hast 
(Rom. i. 12, xv. 5, f. 830—382). 

The conciliatory tendency of the Epistle betrays itself, above 
all, in the way in which the national self-esteem of those who 
were born Jews is spared by the repeated and unreserved recogni- 
tion of the advantages and privileges of the covenanted nation of 
the Old Testament, which were derived from their history and 
religious institutions. At the very opening of the Epistle, the 
destination of the gospel for all is emphatically so expressed that 
the precedence is given to the Jews—“ The gospel is a power of 
God unto salvation for every one that believes, lovdaiw te padtov 
kat”EXXnue (i. 16). After speaking of the sinfulness and the 
need of redemption of Jew and Gentile alike, he nevertheless 
decidedly brings in the theocratic advantage of the Jews, ii. 1 f., 
Te’ ovv TO TEptcaov TOD lovdaiou, 7) Tis } @pédeva THs TEeplTomis ; 
TON KATA TAVTA TpOTTOY: TPOTOV pev yap STL erLaTEvOnoaY Ta 
Aoyia TOD Geod. Of the manifold advantages of Israel,! he brings 
forward at first only this most important one, that the “ oracles,” 
i.e. prophecies and promises of God, were entrusted to them ; 
which, moreover, are not done away by the unbelief of some 
in Jesus the Messiah, in whose name those promises are fulfilled; 
the Messianic promise belonged first of all to Israel, and this 
stands unaltered, in spite of their present partial unbelief, by 


1 T cannot suppose that in ver. 2 Paul is not speaking in his own name, but 
making his Jewish opponents speak (according to the explanation of Baur and 
Lipsius in the ‘“‘Protestantenbibel,” p. 510). Paul must have given some distinct 
indication of such a striking change of speakers ; besides, in other instances, the 
answer to such self-proposed questions always gives his own view. The contents 
of this verse, again, are precisely the same as those of ix. 4—6 and xi. 28 f. 
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virtue of the faithfulness of God, which is not to be turned aside 
by the sinof man. This is the same thought which is carried into 
fuller detail in Rom.ix.—xi. The Apostle shows by the strongest 
expressions, ix. 1 f., his sympathy with his nation, for whose 
sake he would give up his own salvation; for they are the 
children of Israel; to them belong the theocratic sonship of God, 
and the glory of revelation (his presence and his communica- 
tions to mankind) and the covenant, and the giving of the law, 
and the worship, and the promises, and the fathers (patriarchs, 
through whom they received the covenants and the promises), 
and from them is Christ descended according to the flesh. It is 
impossible then that the word of God can fail, that is to say, the 
assurance of Messianic salvation made to the fathers of Israel 
cannot be done away. This is still more definitely expressed in 
xi. 2—5, 28 £—God has not rejected his people whom He had 
predestined to salvation through the Messiah, for He cannot 
repent of his gifts of favour, nor of his calling which went forth 
to Israel; on the contrary, this nation is still the object of his 
love, for the sake of the fathers, in the persons of the éxdory7 
(ver. 28), i.e. the remnant of believers which, according to the 
election of favour, remained amongst the unbelieving majority, 
as was the case in the time of Elias (cf. ver. 5). This chosen 
remnant is the enduring stock in which the historical dignity of 
Israel, as the chosen people of the covenant, is maintained in 
unimpaired integrity. But this stock constitutes at the same 
time the real guarantee that, at some future period, Israel as a 
people will participate in salvation. Tor “if the first-fruit be 
holy, the whole of the dough is holy; if the root is holy, the 
branches are so likewise” (ver. 16). And although the greater 
part of Israel is hardened, and only a Aeiuma Kat’ exroynv ya peTos 
be left in the first instance, as recipients of the same imperish- 
able love of God which bestowed on the patriarchs such exalted 
xapicpara and érayyerlas, yet still the people of Israel, as a 
whole, belongs to the same body from which this Nequpa has been 
taken, and is sprung from the same root, and therefore cannot be 
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separated in its definitive destiny from this Aejupa, but must at 
some future time enter in its entirety into that “cadre” of the 
elect which has been preserved against that time. The nation 
in its entirety is not rejected in order that the Gentiles may take 
its place for ever, but a part of it only (the greater part certainly) 
is hardened for a time, and its place filled up by the chosen 
Gentiles, until the restoration of all at a future date. But Israel, 
notwithstanding, remains all the time, without any doubt, the 
_mmain trunk upon which the Gentiles are grafted in like wild 
olive branches, in order to be sustained by it, and to partake of 
its sweet juices ; and the natural branches of this trunk, which 
in the first instance were broken off, to make room for those that 
were grafted in, can therefore and must yet at some future time 
be grafted again into their own trunk (vers. 17—24). Finally, 
Rom. xv. 8 f. is in entire accordance with this :! “I say that 
Jesus Christ became a servant of the circumcision for the sake 
of the truth of God, to confirm the promises made to the fathers, 
but also that the Gentiles might praise God for his mercy.” 
Since the Adyva Geod (11. 2) and the éraryyeN/as (ix. 4) had been 
given as special advantages to the Jews, so also the fulfilment of 
these by Jesus the Messiah, who came from among them, belongs 
naturally first of all to them (evayyéduov .... lovdaiw mpatov, 
i. 16), for God cannot repent of his gifts of favour and of his 
calling ; his truthfulness therefore required that the Messianic 
promises given to Israel should be confirmed, which is exactly 
what Jesus Christ did, doing his work for the benefit of Israel in 
the first place (Sudxovos trepuTopns yeyévntat). Israel had no right 
to this, but it was required by the truthfulness of God, by the 
unchangeableness of his favour. The heathen, on the contrary, 
have become recipients of the pure compassion of God, without 
any previous promise, and contrary to all expectation, wherefore 
they have so much the more reason to praise God, These are 


1 I can by no means regard the whole chapter, Rom. xv., nor this passage in it 
(in spite of Baur, Lucht, and Lipsius in the “ Protestantenbibel ”) as spurious, but, 
on the contrary, I subscribe entirely to the remarks of Hilgenfeld in reply to Lucht 
in the Z. f. w. Th. 1872, [V. Compare especially p. 477 on the passage quoted. 
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precisely the same thoughts as in xi. 28—380; and it cannot be 
said that they contradict the freedom of God’s favour; although 
it may be fairly argued that they rest, more than the previous 
expositions of the Apostle, on the ground of historical actuality, 
according to which Christianity has in fact grown out of 
Judaism. 

Certain as it is, however, that all these passages are consistent 
with one another, yet it cannot be denied that there is to be 
found in Paul’s writings another way of looking at these ques- 
tions, which was the predominant one in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, but which assumes a secondary place in the Hpistle to the 
Romans, In Gal. iii. and iv., Paul considers the promise made 
to Abraham as already completely fulfilled in the Christian com- 
munity (whether consisting of Jews or Gentiles), because those 
who sought righteousness in faith, with Abraham, were the only 
true sons of Abraham (iii.—ix.). The promises given to Abraham 
and his seed did not from the first apply to the many descendants 
of Abraham (through his body), but only to one, namely, Christ. 
Now since those who believe in Christ belong to Christ (make 
up with him one single moral personality), it follows that they 
are the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise 
(ver. 29). According to this view the Messianic inheritance 
belongs exclusively to the spiritual sonship of Abraham, or to 
faith, and thus it is indirectly asserted that the promises made 
to the spiritual progenitor of the community of the Messiah do 
not apply at all to his personal descendants, or to the nation of 
Israel; consequently that Israel, as a nation, stands in no other, 
nearer, or more particular relation to the fulfilment of those 
promises in Christ Jesus, than the heathen. And as, in the 
community of the Messiah, the Gentile believers are now in 
point of fact the most numerous, to put Jews and Gentiles upon 
an equality with regard to the Messianic promises, is really to 
give the advantage to the latter. Foreseeing that God would jus- 
tify the Gentiles by faith, Scripture (God according to the Scrip- 
ture) has already made to Abraham in anticipation the promise 
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—in thee shall all the Gentiles be blessed ”—in other words, it 
was from the beginning the predetermined purpose of the Divine 
ordinance of redemption, that the blessing of Abraham should 
come upon the Gentiles (vers. 8, 14). These spiritual children 
of Abraham, the father of the faithful, are the only free and 
legitimate sons with the right of inheritance; his personal 
descendants, on the other hand, are the children of the bondmaid 
(for Hagar is Mount Sinai, the covenant of the law, which 
gendereth to bondage), slaves without rights ; what was formerly 
said of Hagar and Ishmael applies to them—“ thrust out the 
bondmaid and her son, for never shall the bondmaid’s son 
inherit with the son of the free-woman” (iv. 21—31). This is 
certainly the strongest declaration that Paul has made regarding 
the relation of Israel to the Messianic inheritance—not only has 
Israel as a nation no special claim to it, but he is, on the con- 
trary, as the natural offspring of Abraham which has no rights, 
once for all excluded from the inheritance, and the community of 
the Messiah, which consists essentially of Gentile believers, is 
the only son who has a right to the inheritance, the true child of 
promise of Isaac. 

Now this rough treatment of Israel is very essentially modified 
in the Epistle to the Romans; and if we examine it carefully 
we shall find it is so in two respects; first, as to the community 
of the Messiah, when the fact of its being made up of Jews and 
Gentiles is referred to, the precedence is always given to the 
former (whilst according to the Epistle to the Galatians the Gen- 
tiles are placed first among the spiritual sons of Abraham, iii, 8, 
14); secondly, the promises made to the fathers of Israel. are 
said not to have received their full and final fulfilment in the 
spiritual posterity of the father of the faithful, i.e. in the present 
mixed community in which the Gentile Christians predominate, 
but it is said that they shall attain to fulfilment in a distant 
future, in a far higher degree in his own personal posterity, in the 
nation of Israel (whilst according to Gal. iv. 21—31, the nation 
of Isracl is simply for ever thrust out). The Hpistle to the 
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Romans, indeed, perfectly agrees with that to the Galatians in 
this, that there also Abraham is called the father of the faithful 
(iv. 11), and his personal descendants are not all on that ground 
to be children of the promise (objects and recipients of the pro- 
mise, ix. 6 f.). Here also it is, in the first instance, by this dis- 
tinction between the personal and the spiritual sons of Abraham, 
that the truth of the declaration, that God’s word of promise 
cannot fail, is to be established; according to this then (as in 
the Galatians), the divine word of promise to the fathers is ful- 
filled in the first instance only to the community of the faithful, 
not to the nation of Israel. This community, by virtue of the 
free mercy of God, has been called “not only from among the 
Jews, but also from the Gentiles” (ver. 24); from the latter for 
the most part, but still there is in it a remnant at least («ata- 
Aetupa, ver. 27), andasced from Israel (ver. 29). But here there 
is based on this very fact the further hope that God has not 
definitively rejected Israel as a nation, but only hardened a part 
of them until the time when the fulness of the Gentiles shall 
have entered in (to the Messiah’s kingdom), cal ott was, lopanr 
owOnoerat, xi.26. Paul therefore by no means retracts here his 
fundamental idea, that the Messianic promises are fulfilled in 
the community of the believers in Christ, but he gives it com- 
pleteness in two ways—first, by giving the Jews precedence in 
the community of Christians, and declaring that they are the 
main stock into which the believers from among the Gentiles 
have been inserted; and secondly, by holding fast to the hope 
that the whole of Israel will finally enter into the community of 
Christians, and that thus the promises made to the fathers will 
also be realized in their actual posterity. If the Epistle to the 
Galatians roughly said in an anti-Jewish sense—oi éx qictews, 
ovToL eiow viol ABpaap, doTe of x TicTEws evNoyovyTaL CUP TO 
muoT® ABpaap, iva eis,ta €Ovy 7) evAoyla TOD ABpadw yévyntac év 
Xpict@ *Inood, the Hpistle to the Romans says with conciliatory 
gentleness—Oa Todt é« wictews, iva Kata yap, eis TO elvat 


}? \ ’ / fe fal a lal 
BeBaiay thy éerrayyedlav mavte TO oTréppati, od TO Ex TOD vOmov 
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povoy (therefore also to this) a\Ad Kal 76 x wictews ’ABpadp, 
8s €ott TaTip TavtTav pov (iv. 16). In this “ Not only—but 
also”? is reflected the whole character of the Epistle to the 
Romans, its peaceful and conciliatory tendency. 

Some further peculiarities of this Hpistle may be explained 
from the same point of view. Whilst the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians described the law as odp£, and included it in the same 
category with the Gentile worship of nature, as bondage d7d rd 
otoixela TOU Koco (iii. and iv. 8), and the second Hpistle to the 
Corinthians also sees in it essentially the ypdupa drroxrtelvov 
(im. 6 f.), the Epistle to the Romans emphatically exalts the 
law—o peev vomos &ytos, Kal} évtTod) ayia Kat Sixaia Kat ayabn, o 
VOMOS TVEULATLKOS eoTLV, éym Se cdpKLVds eit. The impotence of 
the law to give spiritual life, which according to the Epistle to 
the Galatians might appear to be grounded in the law itself, 
inasmuch as it has to do with externalities, and its nature is 
itself external, is very distinctly referred in the Epistle to the 
Romans to the fleshly nature of man. In point of fact, both 
Kpistles attain finally to one and the same thought, namely, 
that from the standpoint of the law, the will of man and the will 
of God are outside of each other and mutually opposed. Now 
whether this be expressed by declaring that the law is external 
to man, or that man is, as regards the law, fleshly, is evidently 
only a difference in form; but the second mode of expression 
has the advantage of being more considerate to the feelings of 
the Jewish Christians who believed in the law, and this is the 
reason that Paul employs it exclusively in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Again, whereas in the Hpistle to the Galatians the 
falling back into life according to the law, even if it consisted 
only in keeping the Jewish sabbaths and feast-days, is a denial 
of the evangelical principle of the spirit and of freedom, is a 
decided mark of being ‘in the flesh,” on the other hand, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul is so tolerant and accommodating 
that he who considers himself bound to keep feast-days holy, 
does it to the Lord just as much as he who does not keep them 
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holy. He here therefore unhesitatingly puts the perpetuation of 
the Jewish feasts (for he is evidently speaking of these) before 
the individual conscience, as a matter of indifference to a Chris- 
tian. When he refers to eating also, to which he applies the 
same general rule, we must understand him to mean not only 
the ascetic practices of the Essenes (for which one man would 
hardly have judged another), but also the Jewish laws regarding 
food. He certainly characterizes the scruples with which the 
Jews still bind themselves in these matters, as weakness in 
Christian faith ; but he does not regard this as a thing to be 
rejected, but something to be borne with in love; he demands of 
those whose views are more free, the same consideration and 
accommodation for those who are less free which he had already 
declared to be his own maxim, 1 Cor. ix. 19—23. But who can 
fail to observe that this mild course of action is very different 


from the uncompromising assertion of principles in the Epistle | 


to the Galatians? Finally, we may call to mind the friendly 
way in which mention is made in Rom. xv. 26 f. of the primitive 
community, as the one to which the other communities were 
debtors, as they had received from it the spiritual riches of 
Christianity. As it could never have entered into the Apostle’s 
mind to question this simple fact of history, there is in these 
verses no actual contradiction of his former assertions ; but their 
tone is certainly different; it is more gentle and conciliatory, as 
compared with that in which the original community and the 
Apostles who were its pillars are spoken of in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Meanwhile, if we remember that a short time pre- 
viously the emissaries and letters of commendation which came 
thence had given much trouble to the Apostle in Corinth, the 
unselfish character of this conciliatory expression of feeling will 
appear in so much the stronger light. 

It is true that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans for the 
purpose of winning over the mixed community which existed 
there, and guarding against divisions in it, before his old adver- 
saries had again engaged in personal attacks upon him on this 


— 
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new scene. It is the more interesting, therefore, to observe how 
the relation of Paul to the Judaizers of the community at Rome 
shaped itself after these painful experiences. The Hpistle to the 
Philippians, written during his imprisonment at Rome, gives us 
particular information on this head. And this is in fact precisely 
of the kind which we should expectfrom the antecedents, from the 
Epistle to the Romans on the one hand, and the earlier Epistles 
on the other. Paul’s tone in this Hpistle appears as a mixture of 
the conciliatory temper of the Epistle to the Romans with the 
personal irritation which, as we have seen from the earlier let- 
_ ters, was the result of immediate contact with his opponents. 
This mixture of feelings is certainly a peculiar feature, which is 
found only in this Epistle, and which has therefore given occa- 
sion for doubts as to its authenticity ; but we ought to consider 
how well this feature suits both the character of the Apostle and 
his situation at the time, and, on the other hand, what consum- 
mate art would have been required to give this highly charac- 
teristic colouring to any letter written at a later period. 

In order to strengthen his beloved community anew in their 
proved faithfulness, Paul well knowing that he was not doing so 
for the first time, but feeling that he could not too often or too 
deeply impress this point upon them, sets before them again 
(iii. 1 f.) the contrast between the evil workers who boasted of 
their fleshly (Jewish national) advantages, and himself, who 
could boast of the same and yet higher fleshly advantages, but 
dispensed with all boasting of the kind (such as being a Jew, a 
Pharisee, and zealous on behalf of the law)—nay, held these 
apparent advantages to be really loss for Christ’s sake, i.e. with 
regard to the only true good, righteousness by faith, to the 
attainment of which that apparent advantage could only be a 
hindrance, if the slightest value were attached to it. Those 
Kobves and Kaxol épyatas (ver. 2) can be no other than his Judaiz- 
ing opponents, who were again preparing to throw difficulties 
in the way of the Apostle in his present field of labour; the 
same class of persons as he describes in no gentler terms than 
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apevdaTroaTédous, épyatus Sorlous and dvaxdvous carava (2 Cor. 
xi. 18), and whom, in wrathful scorn for their mania for circum- 
cision, he wishes to be castrated; just as he describes them in 
Phil. iti. 2 as the katatounv, while the true circumcision is that 
of the Christians (ver. 3)—cf. Rom. ii. 28 f.: weputoun Kapdias év 
TVEDLATL, OD YpaLpare, ov o émalvos ovK éE avOpmTaV ANN x TOD 
Qeod. And as, in the passage just quoted from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he promises to the deceitful workers and servants 
of Satan, who disguise themselves as servants of righteousness 
and apostles, a fearful end worthy of their deeds, he now simi- 
larly speaks (iii. 18 f.) of (those who were well known to his 
readers as) “enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruc- 
tion;”’ these were the advocates of circumcision, with whom we 
have become acquainted in the Epistle to the Galatians, to whom 
Paul’s doctrine of the cross of Christ as the end of the law was 
an offence, not probably Jews (for why should their fleshly mode 
of life and enmity to the cross cause the Apostle so much 
anxiety, as if their Jewish mode of life could be a dangerous and 
misleading example to his community !), but Jewish Christians, 
Judaizing opponents of the gospel of Paul. He may, it is true, 
have judged these opponents somewhat too harshly in attributing 
to them, in ver. 19, a sensual disposition, but it exactly accords 
with the mode of judging adopted by these Corinthian oppo- 
nents, to whom he also (2 Cor. ii. 17) ascribes a camnnevew Tov 
Aoyov Tod Geod, an avaricious motive for their mission and their 
agitation, thus also strongly marking his own disinterestedness 
in contrast to them (2 Cor. xi.). Finally, Paul expresses himself 
with no less severity against these personal opponents in Phil. i. 
15—17, where he charges them with preaching Christ out of 
hatred against him, not with purity of purpose, but with malig- 
nant party interests, and with the intention of ageravating the 
pain of his imprisonment by diminishing the regard in which he 
was held by the community. We cannot tell to what extent the 
Apostle’s judgment may here be tinged with personal bitterness; 
it is quite possible that the Judaizers may have made use of 


— sy, 
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Paul’s imprisonment as an argument against him, by represent- 
ing it as brought upon him by his own fault, through his violent 
attacks upon the law ; and ver. 20 may refer to this, where the 
Apostle expresses his confidence that he will in no respect come 
to shame; and also ver. 13, where he says that his bonds were 
manifest in Christ, i.e. he bore them in consequence of no 
personal guilt, but as the Apostle of Christ. 

Now it is to be observed that the more distinctly the personal 
excitability of the Apostle is shown by all this, so much the 
more striking is the perfect tolerance which he displays in 
speaking of the work of his opponents in itself (irrespective of 
their personal behaviour to himself)—“for the rest, however it 
be, whether as a pretext (for interested party objects foreign to 
the gospel), or for the truth’s sake, Christ is preached, and I 
rejoice at it, and will still more rejoice” (ver. 18). This is un- 
questionably very different language from that in which Paul 
spoke, in Gal. i. 7 f., of the preachers of the érepov evayyéduov. 
There he denies that there is in truth any other gospel at all 
than his own, and declares the preaching of Jewish Christianity 
to be a simple “ perversion of the gospel of Christ.” Here, on 
the contrary, he sees in the work of the Judaizers also a real 
preaching of Christ; he concedes to his opponents the character 
of Christians, and rejoices at their success for the sake of the 
general advancement of Christ’s work, although they were influ- 
enced by motives of hostility to him, and their spirit is very 
different from his. Is such tolerance as this possible for a cha- 
racter like that of Paul? It would be difficult to answer this 
question a priori, but it is answered by the Epistle to the Romans, 
in which we traced the turning into the path of peace and recon- 
ciliation as a fact. One great reason why the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Philippians has been doubted, is that critics have 
overlooked this fact, which really decides the question. If the 
Apostle shows himself to us in the Epistle to the Philippians 
also, as a man not free from human weakness, from the irrita- 
bility and passionateness common to all choleric natures and 
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pioneering spirits, yet we can see from this his last Epistle, how 
he has learnt more and more to separate the personal element 
from the great end at which he is aiming, party interests from 
the common object of Christ’s kingdom, which stands above all 
individuals and all parties in the Church. And it is precisely 
this after all, which is required of true servants of Christ in all 
ages—not absolute neutrality, which would imply either repre- 
hensible indifferentism, or superhuman elevation of mind, but 
the power always to distinguish their own party from the kingdom 
of God, and the self-denial always to subordinate the former to 
the latter. Paul gradually came to see that the gospel of Christ 
was not identical with the gospel of Paul, but was above both 
Paulinism and Judaism: would that every ecclesiastical party 
and sect could learn from him to practise the hke humility ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PAULINISM UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF ALEXANDRINE 
PHILOSOPHY. 


(THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS.) 


Tue Epistit to tot Heprews. 


Tax old contest of the Apostle with his Judaistic opponents 
presents itself to us in the Hpistle to the Hebrews in a new and 
most peculiar phase. The Hebrews to whom it is addressed are 
Jewish Christians (whether in Palestine or, as is more probable, 
in Alexandria, is for our purpose irrelevant), who were still so 
persistent in their attachment to the Jewish worship, that their 
complete relapse into Judaism, with which they had never com- 
pletely broken, was to be dreaded. It was not their object to 
maintain the validity of the Mosaic law in the Christian dispen- 
sation, and to force it even upon the Gentile Christian commu- 
nities (as the Galatian Judaizers wished to do); it was not 
therefore the preservation of Christian freedom from the law, and 
the opposition of faith and works of ey law, that had to be 
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tion which they still sought, and thought to find mainly in the 
Jewish worship—nay, that Christianity alone could give them 
perfect satisfaction; consequently that it was by no means 
necessary, in addition to this perfect thing which they possessed 
as Christians, to hold fast also the incomplete satisfaction of 
Judaism, or to long to return to it. In arguing with such 
Jewish Christians as these, who valued Judaism, not as a posi- 
tive body of authoritative law, but as an institution of worship 
which afforded religious satisfaction, and therefore as something 
which was actually felt to be a means of salvation, it would evyi- 
dently have been to no purpose to represent the Mosaic system, 
as had been done in the old Pauline dialectic, as something which 
had come in between promise and fulfilment, and maintained itself 
as a third in opposition to both; it was necessary to recognize 
the element of salvation which was contained in Judaism, but 
to prove its imperfection as compared with Christianity. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews does this by conceiving Judaism as the 
type of Christianity, and the latter as the filling up of that copy 
which preceded it. If this relation is, as must be allowed, a 
more positive one than that which Paul established between the 
Law and the Gospel, yet it is as little favourable as anything can 
be to the independent significance of Judaism, and to the hold- 
ing fast of it as a part of Christianity. The cardinal doctrine of 
Paulinism, that Judaism was from the beginning to be only a 
religion of relative truth and temporary validity, destined to be 
abrogated on the appearance of the perfect religion of which it 
was the type, is not less firmly held by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, than by Paul himself, and so far he must un- 
questionably be regarded as a follower of Paul, and his doctrinal 
writings essentially belong to the history of the development of 
Paulinism. It is certain, however, that the way in which this 
cardinal doctrine is established and expanded in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, is essentially different from that adopted by Paul. 
The writer of this Epistle transfers the essential results of Paul’s 
doctrinal system to a very heterogeneous region, that of the 
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Alewandrine notion of the universe, and endeavours to establish 
them independently upon these premises ; and of course the ideas 
of Paul, when thus transplanted, do not remain unchanged, but 
undergo essential modifications and alterations. But it would 
be equally one-sided to regard these modifications as a simple 
advance of Paulinism directly from the teaching of Paul to that 
of John, and to take them as a retrogression from Paulinism to 
Jewish Christianity. The doctrinal system of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews forms in fact a third, resulting from these two oppos- 
ing views of primitive Christianity ; it is a thoroughly original 
attenvpt to establish the most essential results of Paulinism upon 
new presuppositions, and in an entirely independent way—a way 
which, proceeding on lines of thought regarding the constitution 
of the universe which were widely spread amongst the educated 
people of that time, necessarily had far greater power of diffusing 
general enlightenment than the dialectic of the old Pauline 
system, which was so highly wrought up to an individual 
standpoint. From these considerations it is perfectly intelli- 
gible that the Epistle to the Hebrews possesses deep significance, 
almost in a greater degree than the Hpistles of Paul himself, with 
reference to the further development of Paulinism; and the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and the Epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, as well as others, plainly point to the same fact. 

Paul had attempted to establish the independence of Chris- 
tianity with respect to Judaism, and the abrogation of the latter 
in the first place, by proving logically the opposition and incom- 
patibility of the ideas of law and the promise of favour, works 
and faith. In doing this with the presupposition of the imme- 
diate divine inspiration of the law, to which he also adhered, he 
involved himself in difficulties, his solution of which displays 
great individual power and daring, but is hardly calculated to 
produce general conviction. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews attempts to solve the same problem, not directly by 
means of a dialectical exposition of the differences beween 
Judaism and Christianity, but with the assistance of a view of the 
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universe which, belonging in truth neither to the one nor to the 
other of these opposing systems, possessed for that very reason 
peculiar advantages as a means of reconciling them, and of 
developing from Judaism an independent Christianity. The oppo- 
sition of the invisible, imperishable, archetypal world, to the visible, 
perishable world of appearance copied from the former character- 
ized the Alexandrine theory of the universe ; and it is this which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, with great intellectual power and 
originality, applies to the relation of Christianity to Judaism, in 
order to establish on firm grounds the principle of the absolute 
truth and perfection of the former, transcending space and time, 
as contrasted with the merely figurative and temporary signifi- 
cance of the latter. As John afterwards identified the Logos of 
Philo with Jesus Christ, in order to mark out Christianity as the 
only absolute revelation of God, the essential and all-embracing 
manifestation of the Divine glory, favour, and truth, as specifi- 
cally distinguished from all other religions, and raised infinitely 
above them,—so the Epistle to the Hebrews applies the cocpos 
vontos of Philo (which according to that philosopher represents 
nothing but the concrete development of the Logos into its 
different determinations) to Christianity, to the entire Christian 
dispensation, and to the sum of the Christian blessings of salva- 
tion. And as that application of Philo’s notion of the Logos to 
the person of Christ was suggested and brought about by the 
intermediate notion of the “‘ word of the Creator” spoken of in 
the Old Testament, and the later Jewish idea of the wisdom of 
the creation, so also the primitive Christian idea of the Messiah’s 
kingdom was a connecting link which suggested the application 
of the xdcpos vontos of Philo to the blessings of Christian sal- 
vation. The latter was characterized by its very name, “the 
kingdom of heaven,” as a higher world, like the xocpos vonTés, a 
sphere of higher supersensuous and imperishable life. In addi- 
tion to this, it had assumed, in the imagination not only of 
Jews, but also of Jewish Christians (as is proved by the Apoca- 
lypse of John), the form of the heavenly Jerusalem, of the ideal- 
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ized theocracy of Israel, or of a heavenly original of the imper- 
fect earthly theocracy of the old covenant. From this point it 
was evidently no great step for an Alexandrine Christian to 
combine the religious conception of the kingdom of the Messiah 
or of heaven, with the philosophical idea of a heavenly or arche- 
typal world. This combination naturally met with the same 
fate as the application of the idea of the Logos by John; the 
philosophical idea, by being transplanted into the region of reli- 
gious intuition, became something very different from what it 
was before ; in the place of the ideal abstraction, we find the 
complex tissue of concrete moments derived from actual religious 
self-consciousness and from events of history. Hence it is quite 
intelligible that precisely as the Logos-Christ of John is some- 
thing very different from the Logos of Philo, so the heavenly 
world of the Epistle to the Hebrews is very different from Philo’s 
Kkoopos vontos. The latter is an abstraction of thought void of 
. content, the former a religious form of conception filled with 
the richest materials, for it contains within itself nothing less 
than the whole Christian consciousness of salvation, for which 
it serves to give expression, in distinct forms of thought, to its 
inward fulness of life and perfection. As this change necessarily 
takes place the instant a philosophical idea is transplanted into 
the region of religious intuition, the difference as to matter which 
arises from this cause gives no just ground for doubting of their 
identity as to form, either in this case or in that of the Logos of 
John. 

Thus then the Epistle to the Hebrews constructs, out of the 
Alexandrine idea of the xdcpos vonrds, a transcendent reality 
(Ta érroupavia Ta év Tots ovpavois, Vill. 5, ix. 28), which forms in 
the first place the opposite of this present world. ‘That is to say, 
it is related to the latter (airy 7 xricws, ix. 11) as the original 
sanctuary which Moses saw in heaven is related to the earthly 
one which he prepared according to that pattern, or as the 
original which in its origin and essence is divine, heavenly, 
supersensuous, perfect, and eternal, is related to the finite and 
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the sensuous, which is merely an imperfect copy (s7odevypa) and 
likeness traced from the shadow (cxsa) of the divine pattern 
(viii. 1—5, ix. 23), and is distinguished as the visible (ra 
Breropeva, xi. 3), tangible (xii. 18), changeable, that can be 
shaken (canevopeva, xii. 27), from the original pattern, which is 
theinvisible (7pdypnara od Brerropueva, xi. 1), that cannot be shaken 
(ra& un carevopeva, xii. 27), and eternal. As the dwelling-place 
of God, this higher world is called ofxos Oe0d (x. 21), cxnvi adnOwy 
(vii. 2), 7) Tovs Oewerious Eyovoa TroXLs (the city which has firm 
foundations, xi. 10), darpus, onus Errovpavtos (xi. 14, 16), Xvev dpos 
Kal Tons Oeod CavTos, ‘lepovcadnp érovpavios (xii. 22), and finally 
Bacirela doddevtos (xii. 28). As this latter expression suggests 
a combination of the archetypal world with the Messiah’s king- 
dom, so also the preceding passage contains clear evidence that 
the heavenly and archetypal world simply coincides with Chris- 
tianity in the mind of the writer. For Christians are here told 
that they are not come to the tangible mount (Sinai) like the 
nation of the Old Testament covenant, but to the Mount Zion, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. Now if the Christian has already gone 
to this heavenly city of the Messiah, so that he has entered into 
a bond of citizenship with it, and receives and enjoys its gifts 
and powers (1aparapuPdvortes Bacirelav, xi. 28 ; yevodpevos THs 
Swpeds THs érroupaviov Suvapers Te wéANOVTOS aidvos, Vi. 4, 5), then 
it is clear that we can understand by this nothing else than the 
reality of the blessings of salvation thrown open in Christ, the 
Christian dispensation. Christianity is thus represented as a 
world absolutely raised above everything earthly and temporal, 
as the sphere of the only true and lasting reality, of the divine 
life, in comparison with which everything else, including there- 
fore the religious dispensation of the Old Testament, is defined - 
as the unsubstantial and perishing—in short, as mere finite 
existence. It is true that this identification of Christianity with 
the heavenly archetype of the world has also its reverse side. If 
Christianity is only so far the perfect existence as it is identical 
with the future world, then it is itself only something future 
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which cannot actually be possessed in this present world, but, 
on the contrary, can only be an object of hope on this side the 
grave. Thus from the transcendence of the higher “ heavenly 
world ”’ as to place, follows necessarily the transcendence of the 
“future world”? as to time, of the ai@y uédrop (vi. 5), or the 
oikoupévn wédXov~ea (ii. 5). By this also, as both passages plainly 
show, nothing else is to be understood than Christianity, the 
object of the Christian doctrine of salvation (zepl 75 Nadoduer, 
i. 5), the totality of the powers of salvation which are already 
given to the Christian here to enjoy, as “ powers of the world to 
come,” as ‘‘ heavenly gifts” or “the holy spirit” (vi. 4, 5). 
Let us observe here how the Hpistle to the Hebrews forms pre- 
cisely the required medium and the harmonizing transition from 
the primitive Ohristian views to those of John. According ‘to the 
former, that which is perfect and heavenly begins with the 
second coming of Christ, and therefore belongs wholly to the 
future, and Christianity still falls under the category of things 
present, imperfect, only preparatory for that which is perfect, and 
is accordingly not absolutely, but only relatively, distinguished 
from Judaism, which was a previous stage of preparation. Ac- 
cording to John, on the other hand, eternal life is already present 
in Christian truth, in the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
his Son (John xvii. 3), and Christianity is thus the absolute, and 
is specifically different from everything that is not Christian. 
Now the Epistle to the Hebrews takes up this peculiar interme- 
diate position: on the one hand, it regards Christianity (like 
John) as something heavenly and perfect, and thus affirms its 
absolute exaltation above everything that is not Christian ; but, 
on the other hand, it regards the perfect (with the primitive 
Church) as something yet to come, and transcendent both in 
time and place; these two ideas combine to produce the very 
peculiar view of the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to which 
Christianity belongs to the alov péAX@v, and the aiay ovtos 
' denotes the pre-Christian age, which was terminated by the 
appearing of Christ. It therefore says of him that God has 
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spoken to us throughhim, éz’ écydrov Tév jHuepav TovTwyr (i. 1), 
that he has completed the reconciliation émi cuvytedrela TOY aidvey 
(ix. 26); his work thus forms the conclusion of the period of the 
world, and the landmark between aiay otros and aloy pédrov,; 
and Christianity therefore falls within the latter. This paradox, 
that Christianity is the future eon, is the most pregnant expres- 
sion of the whole Christian view of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
it sees perfect salvation (the dwpea écrovpdvios) thrown open objec- 
tively in Christianity, but it does not yet feel it as a complete 
subjective possession ; it is rather an object of hope in a future 
life; but this future life, again, is not one that is wholly shut up 
within itself, to which the present life of the Christian is merely 
related as a preparation for it, but it projects itself into this pre- 
sent life, as a real operative power of salvation ; it is not merely 
a future life in point of time, the realization of which is only to 


be hoped for in the future (the second coming of Christ), but . 


this life, though future im time, is already perfectly real in the 
present, as the life which has its abode in the heavenly world. For 
this reason the Christian can already really participate in this 
oikouvpéevn féAXovoa at the present time, can have attained to 
citizenship there, and “taste the powers”? of it. 

If we inquire how this view is related to the genuine Pauline 
view, we must admit that they agree in principle, while we can- 
not fail to notice that the form in which they are presented is 
entirely different. That salvation is objectively present in Chris- 
tianity, and is yet at the same time a thing to be hoped for in 
the future, is also the fundamental view of Paul, which he 
expresses in the words éo@®@nuev 7H EXrids, Rom. vii. 24. But 
according to Paul, the objectivity of Christian salvation is secured 


by the cardinal doctrine of the justification and sonship of the 


believer, which is evidenced to him by the indwelling of the 
spirit of sonship: that it is still unrealized, is again a conse- 
quence of the real spiritual life of sonship being still perpetually 
hampered by its opposite, the flesh ; therefore those avrapynv 
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Omevol, THY ATONUTPWaLW TOD cwmwaTos (ib. 23). Here then the two- 
fold nature of the Christian consciousness, of the éo@@nwev— 
ed7ridz, results from the dualism of spirit and flesh,—a psycholo- 
gical dualism, which, before its final (eschatological) solution, 
undergoes progressive relative elimination by means of the im- 
manent religious-moral process of living in the spirit. Because 
the Christian really has the spirit of sonship, therefore he knows 
the fact, ér®@nuev, and it is only because he still lives in the 
flesh, and its power over him, although ever diminishing, is still 
felt, that he is still also one who hopes, one azrexdeydpevos TH 
viobeciav. The dualism of the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the 
other hand, results from the metaphysical opposition of the 
heavenly, invisible, and eternal world, to the earthly, visible, and 
perishable world. Because the former of these is thrown open 
to him through Christ, because he has attained to it by faith, 
and has tasted of its powers, the Christian, according to this 
teaching, also knows that salvation is assured to him; but as it 
is still a world of the future, and the exact opposite of all that is 
earthly, so the Christian while on earth always thinks of it as in 
the far distance, as the object of his hopes, rather than as a 
possession. The relative elimination which was possible in the 
case of the psychological dualism of Paul, by means of a process 
that went on within the man, is not possible in the case of this 
metaphysical dualism; only an anchor of hope reaches from the 
Christian life on earth into that other world of real Christian 
salvation (Heb. vi. 19: jv éAmrida as dyxupay éxomey THs WuxXis 
acpary te kal BeBai'av eicepyomévny eisto €o@Tepov TOD KaTAaTE- 
TdoLaTos, trou Tpodpomos vIrép HuaveianAVev Inoovs), an anchor 
of hope, the hold of which depends on Jesus Christ’s having gone 
before, and which must be firmly held by waiting in patience 
and in the hope of faith. More than this cannot be done here ; 
the chasm between this world and the future world cannot really 
be bridged over ; the solution of the opposition is not a religious- 
moral one going on within the Christian, but it is itself some- 
thing that transcends the sphere of the present—namely, the 
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second coming of Christ, the expectation of which as very near 
at hand is therefore much more essential to the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews than to the older system of Paul. In this respect the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is certainly far behind Paul; it exter- 
nalizes and fixes again the opposition of the natural and the 
Christian elements in man, which Paul had partially reconciled 
in the inwardness of the life of the spirit that proceeds from God. 
But, nevertheless, we cannot see in it a relapse into Jewish 
Christianity, but an attempt to establish the absolute exaltation of 
Christianity above everything not Christian, upon the metaphysical 
opposition of the supersensuous to the sensuous world which was 
peculiar to Alewandrine speculation. If this exaltation of Chris- 
tianity to an absolute cosmical significance was purchased, in the 
first instance, by throwing it back into a transcendent sphere 
dissevered from the present world, it was reserved for Christian 
theology, in the course of its further development, to bring it 
down again from that transcendent height into the actuality of 
the present life, and thus for the first time to bring the absolute- 
ness of its idea into harmony with the historical events of its 
appearing. The first step to this was the declaration of John, 
«The word became flesh.” 

As Christendom is identical, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with the invisible heavenly world, so also is Christ a being from 
that world; the heavenly origin of Christ, his pre-existence, is 
from the very beginning taken as a self-evident fact: here also 
the teaching of Paul is evidently presupposed. But the author 
of this Epistle had a two-fold object in his Christology, occasioned 
by the views against which he had to contend. Since his oppo- 
nents (probably under the influence of the Hssenes) set the 
angels above Christ, at whose earthly humiliation, especially his’ 
sufferings and death, they seem to have taken offence, this writer 
endeavoured, in the first place, to prove most distinctly the 
unqualified exaltation of Christ above the angels ; and, secondly, 
to justify also his earthly humiliation and sufferings from the 
standpoint of a divinely ordained moral course of action, a 
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necessary condition of his exaltation. Whilst the Christ of Paul 
is “the second (or spiritual) man from heaven,” and at the same 
time the very image of God and the archetype of man, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, places the Son of 
God wholly above everything that is human, or even arche- 
typal of humanity, and conceives him as a specifically divine 
being, adravyacua ris SoEns Kal yapaxtyp Ths brocracews Oeod 
(i. 3). That this description is not to be understood merely in the 
sense of the Pauline efx@v Oeod, but is rather intended to declare 
the metaphysical connection of the nature of Christ with that of 
God and his origin from God, is plainly shown by the unmistak- 
able way in which the Christological passage before us alludes 
to and leans upon the analogy contained in the Book of Wis- 
dom, where co¢ia is described as atpls THs TOD Ocod Suvdpews, Kal 
aTréppova THs ToD mavToKpatopos SdEns eidiKpwns, aTravyacpwa 
dotos aidiov Kal Ecomtpov THs ToD Oeod éevepyer'as, Kal eixkov THs 
ayaborntos avdtod. pia 8é otca Tavta Sivatat Kal pwévovea ev abThH 
Tavra Kawites, &e. (vil. 25, 26). According to this, codiéa is the 
splendour that issues from God, because it is also the effluence 
(azroppova), as it were the effulgent flame (azy/s), of his power and 
glory, which indicates the unity of its nature with that of God, up 
to the point of cancelling its independent substantive existence; 
the latter is, however, affirmed by the expressions avavyacpa, 
écomTpov and eixwv, according to which co¢ia, asthe reflection and 
effuleent splendour of God, is indeed all that it is only through 
Him and by Him, but is notwithstanding another beside Him. 
These two ideas are precisely what the description in the 
Hebrews contains, “‘ The effulgence of his glory and the impress 
of hisnature.” According to this, Christ is the exact image and 
the perfect expression of the Divine nature, so that in his own 
nature he is only a duplicate of the nature of God, forming 
indeed a nature of his own which belongs to him, but which yet 
is in complete unity with that of God and an effluence from it. 
Moreover, the added words, dépwv te Ta TdavTa TO PHwate THs 
duvdpews avTov, may remind us of the passage we have quoted 
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from the Book of Wisdom, vii. 25, 27, dtuls tis Suvdmews and 
mavra divata. As, in this passage, codia is not only the service- 
able instrument of the omnipotence of God, but is herself the 
representative, the personified power of the Almighty, and thus 
takes the place of the creator or maintainer of the universe him- 
self, representing the Godhead in respect of its creative power, 
so also in this passage from the Hebrews a much higher position 
is assigned to the Son with reference to the world, than was 
assigned to him by Paul when he conceived the pre-existent 
Christ as the intermediate instrument of the creation. In this 
passage he is himself in independent possession of the word of 
power, by which he maintains the universe, and is therefore the 
active subject of the omnipotent will to create and maintain it, 
or personified omnipotence itself, just as the Alexandrine codia, 
and subsequently the Adyos of John, is itself light and life, and 
not merely the intermediate instrument by which life and light 
are produced. But although the Christology of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews goes far beyond that of Paul himself, and (precisely 
like that of the Epistle to the Colossians) raises Christ to the 
cosmical principle through the introduction of Alexandrine phi- 
losophy, yet it has this in common with the older Christology of 
Paul, that it has not yet bridged over the chasm between the 
historical view of the earthly Redeemer and the absolute view 
of the eternal pre-existent Son of God—nay, it brings this chasm 
most prominently into notice. As the Christology of Paul, in 
spite of the conception of Christ’s pre-existence, and without 
attempting to reconcile the opposition of the two ideas, persisted 
in regarding the appearance of Christ on earth as a condition of 
poverty and humiliation, which was followed by his exaltation, 
but not until his resurrection, as a reward for his previous . 
humiliation (Phil. 11. 8, 9), so we are now taught also by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that God placed Jesus for a short time 
below the angels, and then, on account of his undergoing death 
(Sua 7 7aOnpa, cf. Phil. 11. 9, 5u6—), crowned him with glory and 
honour (ii. 9); that God made him the heir of all things (i. 2, 
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€0nxe, the historical aorist indicates a definite historical fact) ; 
that Christ, after having completed his work of cleansing man- 
kind from sin, sat down at theright hand of majesty inthe highest, 
and became so much more mighty than the angels, as he had 
obtained a more excellent name than they (i. 8, 4). How this 
historical commencement of Christ’s dignity as our Lord from the 
time of his exaltation is to be reconciled with his having origin- 
ally established the world at its beginning (¢épev ta ravta Te 
pypare Ths Svvapews adtob), is not indicated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews any more than in any of Paul’s Epistles. We can 
therefore only suppose that such reconciliation had not yet 
entered into the writer’s field of vision, because he had not yet 
made the absolute view of the person of Christ, as a pre-existent 
{and cosmical) principle, the central point of his entire concep- 
tion, as John subsequently did. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
raises, it is true, the pre-existent person of Christ still higher 
than Paul, in making him a cosmical principle, but this concep- 
tion remains in the background, without exercising any real 
influence on the writer’s view of the historical Christ. On the 
contrary, he gives far more weight to the human and moral point 
of view than Paul; he says of Christ, that he was tempted in all 
respects as we are, only without sin; that he, although a son, 
learnt obedience from what he endured; that he offered prayers 
and supplications with tears to Him who was able to rescue him 
from death, and was heard because he feared God; that he was 
made perfect through suffering (iv. 15, v. 8, vii. 2, 10). . While 
in Paul’s writings Christ in heaven is the pattern of the Chris- 
tian, it is, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the earthly and espe- 
cially the suffering Redeemer who is the example of patient faith, 
the leader and captain of all those who enter into glory though 
suffering (xii. 2, 11. 10, vi.20). This stands in the most intimate 
connection with the peculiar conception of the work of Christ 
which we find in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 


1 It is quite possible that the traditions regarding the earthly life of the Redeemer, 
preserved in Jewish-Christian circles, were more accessible to the author of the 
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In this respect also the Epistle to the Hebrews takes up the 
same ground as Paul’s Epistles, inasmuch as the death of Christ 
is in both the central point of the whole work of redemption. 
In Heb. x. 5—10, it is said that God has prepared a body for 
his Son, in order that he might come upon the earth and do the 
will of God, namely, do away with the sacrifice of animals, in 
which God had no pleasure, by the better sacrifice of his own 
body offered once for all. The zrovety 76 O€Xnpwa Oeod for the pur- 
purpose of which God 76 céua Kcatnpticaro for his jxevv (to the 
earth), consisted in the rpoogopa Tod c@patos Tod’ Inood Xpictov: 
here also the whole appearance and life of Christ on earth con- 
verges towards his death as the true central point of the redemp- 
tion. But this fundamental idea is not carried out in its details 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews in the same way as it is by Paul. 
According to him, the death of Christ is pre-eminently a sacrifice 
of reconciliation, ordained by God himself, in which Christ takes 
the part rather of the passive victim than of the active sacrificing 
priest; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ is at once the victim 
and the sacrificing priest, and in fact with special emphasis laid on 
the latter. Here, therefore, the main point, on which the signi- 
ficance and the value of this sacrifice depends, is not what has 
befallen him through the ordinance of God, the purely objective 
fact, but the part which he himself takes in it, the subjective 
moral action. And in close connection with this is the fact, 
that this sacrificial death is not so much an expiatory sacrifice 
offered to the avenging justice of God for the redemption from 
the curse of the law of the sinner who deserves to be punished, 
but rather a sacrifice of purification and sanctification, the signi- 
ficance of which relates immediately to humanity, to its puri- 


Epistle to the Hebrews than to Paul; but this would hardly be sufficient to account 
for the stress which the former lays on the moral example of the suffering Jesus. A 
more probable reason for this is the hortatory purpose which he had in view, in 
consequence of the danger his readers were in of taking offence at the idea of a 
suffering Messiah, as well as of stumbling at the sufferings they themselves had to 
undergo for Christ’s sake (x, 29—35). But the main cause is, doubtless, the dogma- 
tical point of view in which the whole work of Christ is represented in this Epistle. 
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fication from the defilement of guilt and its redemption from the 
consciousness of it. 

It is the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews to prove to its 
readers that Christianity also not only contains all this, but that 
it alone contains in a perfect manner, so as entirely to satisfy the 
religious consciousness, that which the cultus of the Old Testa- 
ment contained in an imperfect and merely typical way. For 
this purpose it represents Christ as the true and real sacrifice, 
which has actually accomplished that which the Old Testament 
sacrifices, especially the sacrifice of the day of atonement offered 
annually, and that of the consecration of the covenant offered 
once, were unable to accomplish perfectly, and could only repre- 
sent in an external form apprehensible by the senses. While its 
doctrine is thus founded upon the presupposition of the positive 
analogy between the type and its fulfilment, it displays in every 
possible light the essential difference that is to be found within 
this formal analogy, namely, the distinction between the perfect 
Christian and the imperfect Jewish ordinances of salvation. 
The first and most obvious difference is, that the old high-priests 
offered animals, and Christ offered himself; the former entered 
into the earthly sanctuary with the blood of animals, Christ 
entered into the heavenly sanctuary with his own blood; and 
that the former sacrifices had to be repeated every year, but 
Christ, by his sacrifice offered once for all, completed the recon- 
ciliation with God for ever (Heb. ix. 1—10, 14); lastly, that 
those priests, being sinful men, must always offer sacrifice for 
themselves first (v. 3, ix. 7), but Christ, as the sinless one, offered 
himself, through the eternal spirit of God, as a sacrifice without 
blemish (ix. 14), and now, after his exaltation, being absolutely 
and entirely severed from the realm of sin, and raised above the 
heavens, is able to enter evermore into the presence of God, and 
to plead for his own (vii. 24—27). Now the difference of the 
effect wrought in the two cases, corresponds with these differences 
in the sacrificers, the offerings and the place of sacrifice. The Old 
Testament sacrifices of animals were fleshly ordinances of the 
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law (8tcar@pata capxos, ix. 10), which could not make the sacri- 
ficers perfect as to their conscience, but only sanctify them with 
regard to the purification of the flesh (ib. vers.9, 13); that is to 
say, they brought about only’a levitical purity, placed the sacri- 
ficers and the people for whom the sacrifice was made merely in 
a condition of theocratic holiness, through an external sanctifi- 
cation (which affected their flesh); but so far were they from 
being able to take away sin, that they rather served to renew 
every year the recollection of uncancelled sin, and so could not 
take away the consciousness of sin and guilt, could not brmg 
about a perfect or entirely satisfactory condition as regarded the ~ 
conscience, could not purify the guilt-stained conscience and 
reconcile it to God (x. 1—4, 11, ix. 8—10). On the other hand, 
the sacrifice of Christ, as it was itself presented blameless through 
the mediation of the unchangeable Spirit, so also it effects inva 
corresponding manner the cleansing of our conscience from dead 
works, (which has the further result of causing us) to serve the 
living God (ix. 14) ; it enables us, being sprinkled in our hearts 
and relieved from an evil conscience, to enter with the full con- 
fidence of faith into the sanctuary, the entrance to which Christ 
has opened to us by his blood (x. 19—22); in short, it produces, by 
the cancelling (a40éryovs, ix. 26), the taking away (vrepveAeiv, x. 11), 
the forgiveness of sin (apeous, x. 18), the everlasting perfection of 
the sanctified (rereAetwxev els Td Sunvenés Tods ayrafomévous, x. 14). 
These passages, taken alone, are sufficient to show, without the 
slightest ambiguity, that the cleansing of the conscience, which the 
Old Testament sacrifice could not effect, and which the sacrifice 
of Christ did effect, consists in nothing else than the doing away 
with the consciousness of guilt. If any one has once been cleansed, 
then he has no consciousness of sins, that is to say, no more con- 
sciousness of guilt (undeuiav éyervouveidnow awaptiav Tods drat 
xexabappévovs, X. 2); if aman’s heart is sprinkled, then he is freed 
froman evil conscience (éppavticpévos Tas KapSias did cuverdy} cews > 
Tovnpas, X. 22). And as being freed from an evil conscience, or 
from the consciousness of guilt, is necessarily conditioned by the 
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forgiveness of sins, the word xa@apifecOar may be considered 
equivalent to the expression, dpeous yiveras (ix. 22), and the can- 
celling (a0érnous, x. 26) of sin is no other than the sepuedetv or 
apatpety duaprias (x. 11 and 4), which forms the opposite to the 
abiding cvve(Snovs and avdprnows dpaptidr (ib.vers.2 and 8), and 
which must therefore signify the doing away, not with the power 
of sin upon the will, but with the tormenting and defiling con- 
sciousness of sin (consciousness of guilt) in the conscience.! Nor 
should the expression, ca@apvet tiv cuveidnow amd vexpav épyov 
eis TONaTpEvew Ged CHvre, in ix. 14, throw any doubt upon this 
well-grounded conclusion. This text refers,no doubt, to the moral 
worship of God, to the renewing and sanctifying of our lives; but 
this is expressly described as only an intermediate result and 
purpose of Christ’s sacrifice, whereas the purpose directly aimed 
at by it is the cleansing of the conscience. But this is not called 
a cleansing from “dead works” in the sense of freeing the con- 
science from the doing of evil, or from the works of the law, which. 
is impossible, for the simple reason that the conscience is not and 
cannot be the subject of moral action, either of bad works or of 
works of the law; but the conscience always means only the moral 
self-consciousness, in which the moral worthiness or unworthi- 
ness of its deeds makes itself felt to the ego, and which is defiled 
by the consciousness of such deeds as belong to the domain of 
spiritual death. Accordingly it is cleansed from dead works by 
the removal of the tormenting and defiling consciousness of such 
deeds as belong to death and deliver man over to death; for its 
being clean consists in the cessation of this consciousness of the 
guilt of sin (cf. x. 2). And to this we must refer the droAvtpwous 
Tov ert Th rpaTy SiaOjxyn TapaBacewy (ver. 15), which Christ, as 
the mediator of the new covenant, has accomplished by his death, 
in order that those who are called may receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance. The connection of these words with 


1 Kaapicpoy ray apapridy roinodpevog, i. 3, is also to be understood in this 
sense. Although this text, taken by itself, might be applied to moral cleansing, 
ie., doing away with the dominion of sin, yet all the above-mentioned parallel pas- 
sages support the other interpretation, namely, taking away the guilt of sin. 
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ver. 14, shows that this droAvtpwous is virtually identical with 
the cleansing of the conscience, in the sense of redemption from 
the consciousness of guilt. This is suggested, moreover, by the 
addition of the clause in which the purpose of Christ’s mediation 
is stated; for the attainment of the promised inheritance was 
impossible before Christ came (cf. xi. 39 f.). because the trans- 
gressions committed under the first covenant had resulted in 
guilt, the real forgiveness of which had not been purchased by 
all those expiatory acts which were enjoined by the Old Testa- 
ment. Nor is this conclusion in any way affected by the repeated 
use of the word aysdfeuv as the effect of the sacrifice of Christ. 
The fact that this word (ix. 13 and 14) is replaced and explained 
by xabapifevv, shows that ayiafew, as the effect of the death of 
Christ, does not denote moral sanctification, or giving a new 
direction to the will; besides which, the word as used in ver. 18, 
apart from the context, could not possibly refer to moral sanc- 
tification ; for what meaning could be conveyed to our minds 
by saying that the blood of goats could morally sanctify those 
who are defiled (place them in the condition of being morally 
renewed), in relation to the purifying of the flesh? But the 
blood of sacrifices has this real significance, that it “ sanctifies” 
those who were defiled with regard to external theocratic purity ; 
that is to say, it places them in the condition of belonging to 
God, according to the relations established by the theocratic 
covenant.! Accordingly we are compelled by analogical reason- 
ing to understand the adyafew, which is the effect of the death 
of Christ, to mean the sanctification by which we truly belong to 
God in accordance with the relations established by the new cove- 
nant (xiii. 11, 12). Thisis made especially clear by x. 10, #ytac- 
pevol éopev Sua THs Tpospopas Tod cHpatos’ Incobd Xpiatod éparra€. 
The word édaraé, as well as the connection with the expressions 
mepiereiy dpaptias and apeots which follow (vers. 11 and 18), shows 


1 Cf. Weiss, p.515. Riehm, however (Lehrbegriff des Hebriierbriefs, p. 576), 
endeavours to connect with this also “‘thefreeimg from the bondage of sin in 
principle,” consequently moral renoyation: but for this the text affords no ground. 
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that what is here referred to is the placing us once for all in the 
condition of those who, in consequence of the forgiveness of sins, 
are freed from an evil conscience, and have access to God, there- 
fore in the condition of belonging to God, without being disturbed 
by any consciousness of guilt (vers. 19—22). And thus Chris- 
tians are called dyrafowevos, ii. 11 and x. 14, not with reference 
to the condition of moral sanctification, which is a continual 
process upon which they have entered, but with reference to the 
condition of belonging to God, which they have accepted through 
sanctification by the blood of Christ; and the present participle 
used here denotes that which happens without reference to any 
particular time, that is to say, which repeats itself in each 
individual case, and is so far never ended (like Sexasovpevos 
Rom. i. 24, and wérres Aovyifer Oa, iv. 24). This sanctification 
consisted under the old covenant in the external sprinkling with 
the levitical purifying blood of animals, but under the new 
covenant it consists in the sprinkling of the heart in order to 
freedom from an evil conscience, in the cleansing of the con- 
science from the consciousness of guilt. It was guilt which had 
made complete communion with God and the attainment of the 
promised inheritance impossible. By cancelling this, therefore, 
a new covenant relation of complete communion with God is 
consecrated (the “access to the heavenly sanctuary, to the throne 
of favour, to the city of God, &c., is opened”) or the reconciliation 
with God is effected. 

In this fundamental idea, that we are reconciled with God by 
the death of Christ, the Epistle to the Hebrews entirely agrees 
with Paul; but the Pauline working out of this idea, the satis- 
faction of the avenging justice of God by the death of him who 
is vicariously punished, is not found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is true that it approaches very nearly to this 
thought, and it could not be otherwise ; for its author applies to 
Christ throughout the propitiatory sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment as a type, and these are certainly (cf. above, Vol. I., p. 95 f.) 
founded on the idea of a vicarious sacrifice. It is doubtless 
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the notion of such a sacrifice that suggests the expression, that 
Christ has become a merciful and faithful high-priest before 
God, in order to make reconciliation ((Adoxec Oar) for the sins of 
the people (ii. 17); that the redemption from former transgres- 
sions has been brought about by the death of the mediator of the 
new covenant (ix. 15), because according to the law everything 
is purified with blood, and without shedding of blood there is no 
forgiveness (ib. ver. 22); that Jesus tasted of death for every 
man (il. 9), being once offered to take away the sins of many 
(aveveyxetiv, which does not contain the special notion of vicarious 
expiation, but only the general one of taking away, d@éryous, 
mepterely [cf. 26 and x. 11], ix. 28). This, however, makes it 
the more striking, that our author nowhere gives decided ex- 
pression to the idea of the expiation of the wrath of God, the 
removal of the enmity of God against the sinful world, not even 
where there was the very strongest inducement to do go, as, for 
instance, where the necessity of Christ’s death is the subject 
under discussion. The purport of the passage to which reference 
has just been made (ix. 15—22), is to show why it was that the 
redemption must have occurred precisely Gavarou yevouevov. How 
natural it would have been, or rather how necessary, for one who 
held Paul’s doctrine of reconciliation, to remind his readers here 
of the évdevEss Suxatoctvns Oe0d, of the catdpa tod véuov,under which 
the innocent one had been sacrificed as a vicarious substitute for 
the guilty (according to Rom.ii.25; Gal.ii.13; 2 Cor.v.21, &e.). 
Instead of this, the necessity of the sacrificial death of Christ is 
deduced from the literal meaning of d:a67j«n, because a “ testa- 
ment” cannot come into force until the death of the testator—a 
deduction which fails in two ways; first, because the bloodless, 
natural death of the testator would have been quite sufficient 
for this “testament” to come into force; and, secondly, because 
this explanation is in no way applicable to the corresponding 
covenant-sacrifice at the mparn dvaOy«n, where the diaOy«n (con- 
tract) came into force without the death of either of the con- 
tracting parties. Equally unlike Paul is the reason assigned 
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for the necessity of Christ’s tasting death for every man, in the 
other passage that has been quoted (ii. 9): instead of showing 
dogmatically that it was necessary, the author tells us that “it 
was proper” that, as the other sons of God, so also the captain 
of our salvation should be brought through suffering into glory 
(Emperre yap, &c.,ver. 10),—an assignment of a reason for the death 
of Christ which is not less different from the teaching of Paul than 
the doctrine of Scotus on this point is from that of Anselm, or 
the Socinian doctrine from that of Luther. Under these circum- 
stances, we can hardly resist the conclusion, that the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews had adopted, in its general outlines, 
Paul’s fundamental doctrine of redemption by the death of Christ, 
but had rejected the method of working it out in detail which 
had been suggested to Paul by his Jewish beliefs with regard 
to God and the law,! probably because his Alexandrine education 
tended in an opposite direction ; instead of connecting the recon- 
ceiling effect of the death of Christ in the first instance with the 
wrath of God that was to be appeased, he connected it directly 
with the removal of man’s consciousness of guilt. The road was 
thus opened to a deeper and more thorough apprehension of 
redemption than that which is contained in the juridical form 
of Paul’s doctrine, though at first a gap was still left between 
the means and the end, between the death of Christ and the 
removal of the feeling of guilt. The inference that this spiritual 


1 Weiss, p. 512 {., and Riehm, p. 541, allow that Paul’s idea of vicarious punish- 
ment is not directly stated in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but they believe that it 
must be assumed as a presupposition upon which the above passages rest. But why 
should this presupposition have constantly remained in the background, if it were 
really familiar to the writer? Why should it not at least have been expressed 
where it would so materially have advanced his object, namely, the theodicy with 
reference to Christ’s death? Is it not rather to be inferred that, whether in con- 
scious or unconscious divergence from Paul, he had not by any means made this 
Pauline thought his own? Kdéstlin well remarks (Johann. Lehrbegriff, p. 435), 
“‘ The principle of vicarious suffering is not interposed as a third, between the offered 
Christ and the cleansing effected in man, but the means and the effect are one.” 
But the question may well be asked, whether this ‘‘ being one” is really conceivable ; 
and if not, how our author arrived at this extraordinary conclusion? Késtlin has 
not explained this! and I believe the only explanation is the one above given. 
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effect must also be brought about in a spiritual way, was first 
drawn by the theology of John, which placed the redeeming 
work of Christ in the self-revelation of the Adyos. 

The less, however, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was able to attribute to the death of Christ an objective relation 
to God, the more he appears—as if by way of compensation—to 
emphasize significance of suffering and death as regards the 
person of Christ himself. He has endured the cross as the cost of 
(dyte’) the joy which lay before him (was held out as the prize 
of victory), and, despising the shame, has seated himself at the 
right hand of the throne of God (xii. 2). He has been crowned 
with glory and honour because he suffered death; for it was 
becoming that he who led many children to glory should also 
perfect the captain of salvation (who as a leader opened the way 
to salvation) by suffering (in the same way as all the others, 
ii. 9, 10, cf. xii. 6—11). Although a son, yet he learned obe- 
dience to that which he suffered, and being made perfect he has 
become the cause of eternal blessedness to all who obey him (ry. 9). 
It may be asked, wherein does this tedevodc fax consist, which 
denotes in the first instance the fruit of suffering as it affected 
Christ himself, but afterwards, as we shall presently see, its 
redeeming effect asregardsmen? Ini. 10, reXev@cas is used as 
equivalent to d0&n Kai tin eotehavwpévoy in ver. 9, and there- 
fore denotes the exaltation and glorification in heaven of him who 
had been humiliated in suffering death. Again,in v.9,TeXevwOeis 
is not the moral completion of learning obedience by suffering, 
but it is a new moment which is added to this €uadev dg’ dv 
éraGey as its ultimate consequence,! which must have taken 
place before Christ could be in a position to be the cause of 


1 Richm overlooks this, when (ut supra, p. 344) he insists that rsAecwOets Should 
be understood to mean ‘‘ moral perfection,” which not only contradicts ii. 10, but 
makes it necessary to suppose that the word re\evody has two meanings incon- 
sistent with each other, one of which applies to Christ and the other to Christians. 
It is true that Riehm appears to think that in the case of the latter also, the 
placing in the condition of subjective holiness is included in the meaning of the 
word: but this is decidedly erroneous. 
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blessedness. But what this condition is, we have to gather 
partly from the immediate context of this verse itself, and 
partly from ver. 7, where it is said that Christ entreated 
the Father, cwfew é« Oavdrov, and was heard because of his 
piety. This piety is then described in ver. 8, whereupon 
ver. 9, with the word redevwGels, evidently takes up again 
the idea of eftcaxovobels from ver. 7, and so declares that he 
was rescued from death, which of course refers in this case to 
his exaltation after his resurrection. After he had thus actually 
attained to cwrnp/a from death in his own person, in consequence 
of his prayer, c@fecPar €x Oavarov, being heard by God, he was 
able in like manner, and for that very reason, to becomo the 
cause of the like cwrnpia to all others also, who entered upon the 
same road of wzraxon as he had taken himself. This it is which 
makes him the dpynyos THs cwtnplias adtav, because boththe road 
(dca radnparov),andalsothe goal (rerecdoacand els b0£av ayayetv) 
are the same for both—the condition of cwrnpia aiwvios, of doEa 
Kat Tyr (11.9, 10,comp. with v.9). Teredrecwpévos shows that this 
condition is established once for all, and cannot be lost, both 
when the word is used in reference to Christ as the everlasting 
high-priest, in opposition to the transient and weak human high- 
priest (vii. 28), and also when it is applied to the blessed in 
heaven (xii. 23, rvevpwacr duxalwy TeTeErwpévay) ; In perfectagree- 
ment with which, the attainment of this condition of promised 
blessedness by the latter is called rerevodc Oar (xi. 40, TeAereWP Hat, 
parallel to xouicacbar érrayyeNiay in ver.29). Thus far, then, the 
term is used in a simple and consistent sense; it denotes, in the 
passages that have been quoted, a condition of perfection, which 
is at the same time a condition of finality, the ultimate end and 
conclusion of an imperfect state which preceded it—ain fact, to put 
it precisely, the perfect and final condition of the future life, as 
opposed to the imperfections of the present hfe. But now 
TeXevoor is also applied to inward effects produced at the present 
time, which at any rate are quite distinct from the completion in 
a future life. It is thus used when it is said of the law that it 
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dua TO avtns acOeves kad avadenrts érerelwoer (vii. 18 f.); that its 
sacrifices could neither cata cuveidnow nor els dunvekés, TENELOT AL 
Tov NaTpevovTa (ix. 9, x. 1); that Christ, on the contrary, by one 
sacrifice TeTedclaxev eis Sunveres Tos ayrafopévous (x.14). This 
Teder@oal is explained by the parallel expressions, diafeuy (ix. 13), 
xabapivew tv cvveidnowy (ver. 14), undewlay Ere Exew cuveldnow 
dpaptidvand cecabappévovs(x.2) aparpetv dwaprias,and repedety 
apaptias (x. 4, 11), jysacpévot, dytafopévovs (vers. 10 and 14), 
éppavticpévor Tas Kapdlas amo cuverdnoews Tovnpas (ver.22) Now 
since these expressions, from what has been said above, denote 
the act of setting free from the defiling consciousness of guilt 
and consecration to the condition of belonging to God, which is 
part of the (new) covenant relation, the same thing must also be 
expressed by the word tedevody,! together with the kindred idea, 
that this very condition of a purified conscience reconciled to God 
is the perfect condition, which truly corresponds to man and to 
his relation to God, and is therefore the only religious condition 
which can impart absolute satisfaction. It is, however, self- 
evident that this idea of reXevody is most intimately connected 
with that which was first found. In both cases the word denotes 
a placing in a perfect and perfectly satisfying state; only in the 
one case this state is to be understood as the inward religious 
satisfaction of the feelings; in the other case, as the perfectly 
satisfying existence of the whole man in the final completeness 
of the future life; in the former sense, reXevody is the Pauline 
dcxasodv: inthe latter, it is the Pauline do€afeuww. And as, according 
to the teaching of Paul, cwrnplia xdnpovouia, and therefore also 


1 Itis so far true, thatreAcvovv and ayiéZey are synonymous ; but it is too much 
to say that they are ‘‘ interchangeable ideas, which completely coincide with each 
other’? (Riehm, ut supra, p. 588), because this is to leave out of view the relation 
of the word reXevovy to the idea of final completion, which is not contained in 
aywa¢av. The same remark applies also to Weiss’s identification of rsAevody with 
the Pauline dtcatody (N. Tle. Theol. p. 516). It is rather an idea which compre- 
hends both dvcarody and do€aZevv, and of these the latter only is the moment which 
is common to Christ and the Christian. If we overlook this, as these two com- 
mentators do, we are placed in the dangerous position of being forced to assign an 
entirely different meaning to the same word in two different cases. 
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ovvdoEacbfvat, are as good as already attained in principle along 
with the state of justification, because they are ideally secured 
(ods €dtxalwce, TovTous Kal édd€acev, Rom. viii. 830and17,v.9—11), 
so also the Epistle to the Hebrews may denote by the same term 
both the perfection of the final state and the complete satisfac- 
tion of the Christian consciousness in this life, because the former 
is as good as already present in the latter, being ideally secured. 
And these two ideas can coalesce here all the more easily, because 
the world of perfection, in which the final completion of the 
future life occurs, is, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
not merely a world of the future, but a reality existing at this 
moment, and projecting itself into this present world, with its 
powers and gifts in which the Christian already has a share. 
Thus, then, it is in the reference to the heavenly world that these 
various views of Christ’s work coalesce, and the whole con- 
ception assumes an objective character. As the tedrevodc0ae of 
Christ himself consisted in passing through sufferings and death, 
from his earthly life of weakness to the heavenly life of ever- 
lasting perfection, so his terevdoas els Sunvexés Tovs dyralopévous 
-consists in his opening for them once for all the entrance into 
the heavenly sanctuary (elcodov Tdv ayliwv évexainicey Hpi, x. 
19f.). That this entrance into the heavenly sanctuary was not yet 
‘revealed in the old covenant, is denoted by the curtain that veiled 
the holiest in the tabernacle (ix. 8); and whereas the high-priest 
only entered once a year into the sanctuary behind the curtain, and 
sprinkled it with the blood of the sacrifice, so Christ has opened 
the way, once for all, and for all his own, through the curtain, 
i.e. his flesh (x. 20); that is to say, by devoting his body to 
-death, he has put aside the separating curtain that hung before 
the heavenly sanctuary (an evil conscience, ver. 22), and has on 
our behalf gone before us into the inmost sanctuary behind the 
-curtain, into heaven itself (vi. 20), and has sprinkled and purified 
this sanctuary with the blood of a better sacrifice, his own blood 
(ix. 23), and has hereby become a perfect high-priest for ever, 
-separated from sinners, and exalted above the heavens, and there- 
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fore exempt from all earthly weakness (vil. 26—28) ; so that we 
also have now a firm anchor of hope for our souls, which reaches 
into that heavenly sanctuary (vi. 19), and may accordingly enter- 
tain the joyful assurance that, with true hearts and perfect faith, 
being sprinkled in our hearts, and freed from an evil conscience, 
our bodies also being washed with pure water (of baptism), we 
shall enter into that heavenly sanctuary, the house of God, where 
we have Christ for our mighty priest (x. 22). It is easy to 
recognize the dogmatic idea that runs through all this imagery 
drawn from Old Testament types. It is, that Christ, by devoting 
himself to the suffering involved in his work of redemption, has, 
first for himself, and then by the same act for humanity, initiated 
a new covenant relation between God and man, has opened for 
mankind that full communion with God which had till then 
been hindered by the consciousness of guilt, and has thus become 
the author of our blessedness, the mediator of a new covenant of 
redemption. The objectivity of the new religious relation of 
humanity now reconciled to God, the objectivity, that is, of the 
Christian principle, which Paul fixed by the objective ideas of 
aToNUTpwcis,KaTarr.ayn}, dixaiwats, finds expression, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the figure of the opening of the heavenly 
sanctuary. As we have from the beginning recognized in the 
heavenly world of the Epistle to the Hebrews the idea of the 
perfect religion, of the full communion of man with God, whichis 
projected into another world remote from this both in time and 
place, and yet really extends into the present life of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, so the opening of this world by Christ, the 
forerunner and leader of faith, is no other than the opening of 
the Christian consciousness of full communion with God; and 


the double aspect of this consciousness,—which knows, on the » 


one hand, that it is already in possession of this full, unbroken, 
joyful communion with God; and yet looks forward, on the other 
hand, to its absolute satisfaction in undisturbed perfection only 
in the completeness of the future life,—is reflected in the double 
meaning of the word TeAevody, as well as in that of aiay wérdror, 
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inasmuch as both denote perfection, partly as transcendent in 
the future state of completion, partly as immanent in the Chris- 
tian consciousness in this life. 

It is to be observed, further, that this idea of the opening of 
the upper world by Christ, is also to be found in John. As 
Christ is he who came from heaven, so also he will ascend again 
into heaven, in order to prepare mansions for his own there. 
He is the way; through him alone we come to the Father. When 
he is raised, he will draw his own after him (John iii. 12, 14, 17). 
But while, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Christ by his 
death unlocks the sanctuary in heaven which was till then shut 
up, and opens the road to it by preceding us thither, he is repre- 
sented by John as being able to say to his disciples at the very 
beginning of his ministry, “Indeed I tell you that from this 
time you shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man” (John i. 52); he 
has not to hope for joy and glory as a future crown of victory 
(Heb. xii. 2, 11. 9), but begins his course at once by dispensing 
abundantly the wine of the higher joys of humanity, and thus 
revealing his glory (John ii. 11). As he himself, the only 
begotten of the Father, the life and light of the world, did not 
first need reXevodc Gar, in order to become the altos cwrnpias, so 
also is the teXevodc Oar of Christians already realized in their com- 
munion of life with God and Christ and with one another in this 
world, and their joy is full (xvii. 23, iva dou TeTeNELwpevor els Ev, 
and xvi. 24, ) yapa tbuav 7 weTANpwwévyn). And this view makes 
it perfectly easy to explain how it was possible for the Epistle 
to the Hebrews to retain the Pauline connection of the work of 
redemption with the death of Christ, in spite of its presupposi- 
tions which point in a different direction. For if redemption be 
regarded as the throwing open of the sanctuary in heaven, it is 
of course a most obvious idea that the death of the body is the 
decisive turning-point, the transition from the earthly to the 
heavenly world. In this sense, the death of Christ is, to the 
mind of Johnalso, the decisive moment of the tvrodcAat, which is 
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connected with the communication of the powers of blessing, of 
the holy spirit (xii. 32, xvi. 7); only it cannot be denied that 
the figure of the grain of wheat which dies that it may bring forth 
fruit (xii. 24), is much more applicable to this way of looking at 
the death of Christ, than that of the propitiatory sacrifice, the 
relation of which to the exaltation of Christ and his opening 
the heavenly world is only carried out in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews by means of the Old Testament system of types. 

There is yet one other view of the work of redemption to be 
noticed in this Epistle, which certainly has more affinity to John 
than to Paul,—the view, namely, that Christ by his death, over- 
came the devil, as the being who has the power of death (u. 24). 
This relation of redemption to Satan is not found in the earlier 
teaching of Paul, but John, on the other hand, gives it a remark- 
able prominence; the whole world of opposition to God is repre- 
sented by him as a realm which is centred in the person of the 
devil who is its ruler, as the kingdom of God is centred in the 
person of Christ; consequently Christ’s appearance on earth 
may, according to this doctrine, be regarded as his coming to 
destroy the works of the devil. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
takes a narrower view, inasmuch as the devil is regarded, not as 
the representative of all wickedness, but as wielding the power of 
bodily death, that is, the representative of evil, of the punishment 
of sin, as it were the executioner and jailer of sinful humanity ; 
consequently redemption from him does not at all mean, as it 
does according to John, the conquering of wickedness, but only 
the liberation of man from the fear of death, which weighed upon 
humanity as a curse (ver. 15). Now as death is mainly to be 
feared on account of the judgment which is to follow it (ix. 27), 


freedom from the fear of death can only consist in freedom from 


the terror of judgment, or, regarded psychologically, from the 
consciousness of guilt. And so this catapyety Tov To Kpatos éxovTa 
Tov Oayarov turns out to have the same meaning as cabapifew tHv 
cvveldnow, Only with this difference, which is worthy of note, 
that the latter expression characterizes the effect of the redeem- 
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ing death of Christ as subjective, influencing the consciousness 
of man directly, whereas the former makes this subjective libe- 
ration objective, by regarding it as the doing away with a hostile 
and enslaving power. Thus the Hpistle to the Hebrews substi- 
_ tutes for the objective transcendent relation which the death of 
Christ, according to Paul, had to the avenging justice of God, 
the relation to the representative of it, that is to the devil. An 
approach to this view is to be found in Paul’s teaching also, in 
the way in which he, to a certain extent, gives to the anger of 
God a substantial form in the law, representing mankind as held 
in prison by the law, and having to be ransomed from its curse. 
As the law is here regarded objectively, as the divine anger or 
avenging justice, apart from God himself, the next step was made 
easy, namely, the substitution for the curse of the law, of the 
personal agent who carries it into effect, the devil. This would 
recommend itself all the more to our Alexandrine author, because 
this was the only means by which the hostile principle to be 
overcome could be distinctly separated from God. While Paul 
taught that there existed that remarkable dualism between the 
retributive anger of God and his reconciling love, which required 
adjustment by means of the vicarious expiatory death of Christ, 
this dualism in God himself, which did not accord with the 
Alexandrine idea of God held by the writer of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, is by the latter taken out of God’s nature, and repre- 
sented as the opposition of the two cosmical powers, Ohrist and 
Satan. And thus from a compromise between the dualism of 
the Pauline doctrine of reconciliation and the Alexandrine 
monistic idea of God, sprang that remarkable theory of redemp- 
tion which satisfied Christian thought for more than a thousand 
years, according to which redemption consisted of a transaction 
(a warfare, or a law-suit) between God or Christ and the devil. 
The Epistle to the Colossians also throws light upon this rela- 
tionship of the two ideas of doing away with the curse of the 
law (the handwriting of the law which was against us) and of 
conquering the spiritual powers which were hostile to us; in 
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Col. ii. 14, 15, the two are placed side by side, and evidently 
regarded as parallel, whilst in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
latter takes the place of the older view. 

The idea of redemption stands in exact correspondence with 
that of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews as elsewhere, and 
neither of them can be rightly understood apart from its con- 
nection with the other. Now we have seen that redemption 
consists subjectively in being freed from the consciousness of 
guilt, and from the fear of death connected with it, and object- 
ively in the opening of the invisible heavenly world of perfect 
and everlasting life, of the house of God, of the heavenly city. 
This is precisely the object of faith also as here conceived, a con- 
ception of it which is neither that of Paul nor of the Jewish 
Christians, but something different from both. For it is definedas 
ermilopévav vTroctacts, Tpayparav Ereyxos od BreTromévey (xi. 
1), that is to say, confidence with regard to things which are to 
be hoped for, and conviction of invisible realities. The fact that 
these two definitions are not coupled by any conjunction, shows 
that they do not indicate two different objects of faith, but two 
sides of one and the same object, namely, the invisible world, on 
the one hand, as a reality at the present time, of the existence 
and active operation of which we may be convinced (by the 
experience of its effective power), and, on the other hand, as still 
an object of hope, since the object of it is still set before us as 
future—as olxoupévn édXovca. Thus, then, the first part of faith 
is the conviction of the eaistence of God, the primordial invisible 
reality, and that not as barely existing, but as in living mutual 
relation with man, desiring to be sought by man, and rewarding 
this seeking with corresponding results, or allowing himself to 
be found by man (rio redoar Set TOV TpocepyYopmevov TO ew Ort EaTe 
Kar Tots exntrodaw avrov uicOoddrTns yiverat, xi.10). Nowthisisan 
éxmiCouevov for the ékfnrav, a hoped-for result, which, however, 
proves itself to him as a positive reality, as mpdyya and dvvapus 
and dwpéa, by the very fact of his rpocépyecOau (vi. 4, 5), but yet 
in such a way that something further ever remains to be hoped 
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for. The obedience of Noah to the command that he should build 
the ark, while nothing was as yet to be seen of the predicted flood, 
was an act of faith ; the obedience of Abraham to the call which 
summoned him to a land as yet unknown to him, as his future 
heritage, was an act of faith; in the same way Sarah trusted 
in the divine promise, in spite of the probabilities against it ; 
Abraham was willing to sacrifice Isaac, thinking that God was . 
able to raise him again from the dead ; Isaac and Joseph showed 
in their last wishes their faith in the future of their nation, and 
in the divine promises regarding it ; in faith Moses preferred a 
partnership in suffering with the people of God to the temporary 
enjoyment of sin, the ignominy of Christ (taking part in the 
sufferings of the Messiah with the Messianic nation) to the 
riches of Egypt, for “he looked forward to the bestowal of the 
reward ;” in faith he went out of Egypt without fearing the fury 
of the king, for “he was steadfast as if he had seen the invisible 
God with his eyes.” All these and numberless other holy men 
who performed in faith the acts recorded in the Old Testament, 
and endured sufferings and death, did not receive the pro- 
mised blessings of salvation, but only saw them from afar, and 
were thoroughly persuaded of them, and joyfully hailed them 
(ao7acdpevot), and confessed that they werestrangersand pilgrims 
on the earth, in saying which they made it clear that they sought 
as their true fatherland what could be no earthly country, buta 
better one, that is the heavenly country which God was preparing 
for them (xi. 13—16). That is the same heavenly world into 
which the Christians have now entered (spoceAnaAvéare, xii. 22), 
since it has been opened to them by Christ who has prepared 
the way; therefore those holy men of the Old Testament could 
not be made perfect before, not without us Christians (uw yapls 
pov TedetwOaat, xi. 40). According to this, the faith of the Old 
Testament is not only in some degree analogous to that of the 
New as regards its content, as it was shown to be in the instance 
of Abraham’s faith in Rom. iv., but it has precisely the same 
object, only with this difference, that the holy men of the Old 
VOL. II. 6 
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Testament only saw and greeted this object from afar, while 
the Christian, on the contrary, has reached it, and, as the way of 
access to it has once been opened for him, is able at all times to 
approach the throne of God’s favour with joyfulness ; in short, 
the relation in which the holy men of old stood to the promised 
salvation was that of hope only, but the Christian stands to it in 
the relation of present enjoyment, combined with hope. In both, 
faith is directed to the ofkovpévn pédAXovea as its object, but 
to the holy man of the Old Testament this world is still only 
HédXovea: he knows that he is still outside of it, as a stranger 
and pilgrim waiting for and striving towards his heavenly father- 
land (éxdéyveo@ar and dpéyerOar, xi. 10,16). His faith, therefore, 
consists only in the confident hope, which, trusting in the divine 
promises, gives up everything in order to become a partaker in 
the object of them. The Christian, on the other hand, already 
actually possesses, in the act of believing, a share in the imperish- 
able kingdom(@acirelav dodrevtov TapadapBavorTes, xii. 28), has 
already obtained the perception of the truth (x. 26), has already 
become péroxos Xpto To (iil. 14), is ayvacOels (x.29), hwtic Geis (32), 
yevodpevods te THS Swpeds THs éroupaviov Kal wéToxos yevnbels 
mTvevpatos aylov Kat KadOY yevodmevos Beod phua, Suvduers Te 
férovTOS ai@vos (vi. 4 f.); he finds himself in possession of a 
treasure in heaven which exceeds all earthly riches(éyew év éavtots 
Kpelitrova UrapEw év ovpavois cal wévoveav, x.34). Christian faith 
is thus present actual experience of the promised blessings of 
salvation, at least so far as they are of an inward and spiritual 
kind—the holy spirit, the perception of the truth, freedom from the 
consciousness of sin, rejoicing at the access to the throne of favour. 
But in so far as the full realization of that which was from the 
beginning the object of all the promises, is only possible in the 
perfect and unchangeable world of the future life, in the actual 
aidy pédXop, érris also belongs to Christian faith, and is an essen- 
tial moment of it; nay, this faith proves its truth and its power, 
just as that of the Old Testament does, in caprepetv, uw» amoBandety 
THY Tappyolav, in Uropovy) and pakpoOvuta (x. 85—39). 
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If we compare this notion of faith with that of Paul, we are at 
once struck with their difference in two respects, namely, in the 
subjective form and the objective content. Hopeis indeed, accord- 
ing to Paul, an essential consequence, but not an actual moment 
of faith, because the content of faith is not the future world, but 
the historical Christ who died and rose again forus. He realizes 
to himself the Christian principle of salvation in the most concrete 
form, as the person of the Redeemer, and fixes it most definitely 
in his death and resurrection. Not so the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. He never regards Christ as an object of faith, 
neither the person of Christ in general, nor his death or resur- 
rection in particular; but Christ is in his eyes simply the person 
who has procured for faith its complete content, by having first 
won it for himself by his own tedevodc Oar ; he is his forerunner 
on the road of faith, who, having brought faith into full manifes- 
tation in himself (rerkecwT 9s miorews), has by this act become the 
example and guide of those who follow in his steps (dpynAds 
miotews, xii. 2). With these passages in view, the attempt has 
been made, but not quite justifiably, to place the idea of faith, as 
explained by the Epistle to the Hebrews, on precisely the same 
footing as that of the Jewish Christians (of James for instance). 
It cannot indeed be denied that the faith of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, having Christ for its example only, and not for its 
object, does not bear the specific Christian stamp so directly as 
that of Paul; but it is notwithstanding very far from being 
merely faith in (in the sense of hope of) the impending return of 
Jesus the Messiah to govern his promised Messianic kingdom. In 
the Epistle tothe Hebrews, the blessing of salvation is not regarded 
merely as the perfection of the future final condition of those 
who are saved, but it is drawn into the present time also, as a 
possession which the Christian already has in himself, although 
its true place is in heaven (x. 34, éyew év éavtois trrapEw év 
ovpavois). The Christian knows that he has already become a 
partaker of Christ (iii. 14), having been cleansed in his 
conscience, having devoted himself to God, and entered into 
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communion with Him; his religious consciousness, in short, being 
completely satisfied, and that in consequence of what Christ has 
accomplished for him (in that he tereNelwxev epdra€k Tovs arytafo- 
pévous, x. 14). The essential matter, then, with which we are 
concerned, in the justifying faith of Paul, namely, the inward 
appropriation of the principle of Christian salvation, is not want- 
ing in the Epistle to the Hebrews; nor is that mysticism alien 
to it which possesses, in the consciousness of reconciliation with 
God, substantial salvation, the blessed communion with God 
of peace and love—in short, the “ perfection” of the religious 
relation to God, as an inward reality. It is only in the form that 
its author differs from Paul, and he does so in a way that involves 
a disadvantage in one respect, no less than it gives him a certain 
advantage over Paul in another. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the blessing of Christian salvation, of reconciliation and com- 
munion with God, is apprehended under the conception of the 
future heavenly world which Christ has opened for us, and is 
certainly thus removed from us and made transcendent (whether 
we regard it in reference to place or to time), and this may well 
appear unsatisfactory as contrasted with the immanent Pauline 
idea, Xpsords év éuoi, because a preponderating importance is 
given to the moment of hope. Inasmuch, however, as that 
heavenly world to which Christ has opened the way for us, is 
after all essentially no other than the representation of the king- 
dom of God founded by Christ, of the perfect communion with God 
opened by Christ—in short, therefore, of the religion of redemp- 
tion, this 1s in reality only the pure kernel of the Pauline object of 
faith, without its dogmatic husk, in the shape of thevicarious death 
and the resurrection of Christ. Consequently the faith of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is calculated, by the imaginative mysti- 
cism of its ideal Christian world, to fascinate minds which would 
be repelled by the dry dogmatical form of the faith of Paul. 
Now although righteousness is directly united to faith in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as well in the writings of Paul, yet it is 
at once evident that this is done in a different way, because in 
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the former case the presuppositions of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification are altogether wanting. It is said in xi. 4, that Abel 
€vaptupOn eivac Sixacos through faith, and in ver. 5, that Enoch 
pepaptvpnrar evnpertnkévat TO Ged, and in ver. 7, that Noah dca 
Tictews (that is to say, by his act of faith in building the ark 
before there was anything to be seen of the flood) caréxpive Tov 
KOcpov, Kal THS KaTa& TictwW Stkavoctyvns éyévero KNNpoVopos. 
This righteousness corresponding with faith consists therefore 
in that disposition of the mind and that course of action which 
is pleasing to God, of which faith, or the firm trust in the divine 
promises, is necessarily the foundation, for we “cannot please 
God without faith” (ver.6). All the examples of the righteous- 
ness of faith adduced in ch. xi. show the power of faith as 
manifested in suffering or acting according to the will of God, 
and for this these heroes of faith received from God the testimony 
of their righteousness (ver. 39). The faith which manifests itself 
by obedience is accordingly already in fact righteousness, and 
therefore has no need to obtainrighteousness by means of justifica- 
tion. This righteousness is consequently byno means the Pauline 
dcxacocvvn Geod or éx Geod, which is bestowed on man only through 
a judicial act of God (the act of justification, ducatwors), before 
which act man is so far from possessing it, that he is, on the con- 
trary, doe@ys. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews knows 
nothing whatever of such a judicial act, nor of imputed righteous- 
ness, because all the juridical forms taken from the standpoint of 
the law, under which Christian salvation is here represented, are 
alien to his Alexandrine standpoint. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
therefore, does also contain the essential matter, the doctrine of 
the reconciling favour of God, but expresses it in the terms of 
which we have spoken above—xaOapifew, aysalew, TeNevobv— 
which were suggested by his view of the Mosaic cultus as a 
system of types. But it was natural that in holding to the con- 
nection of faith and righteousness, which he found ready to his 
hand in Paul, the author of this Hpistle should give it another 
sense, and especially that he should understand mghteousness, 
not in the peculiar Pauline sense, but in the ordinary sense of 
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inherent character, of righteousness of life. But when thus 
understood, it enters into a different relation to faith—it is no 
longer the divine gift which faith receives, but the human con- 
dition which faith produces (of 51a tictews eipyacavto Sixatoctvny, 
ver. 33), the property which man acquires (Ovxasoovvns éyéveto 
KAnpovopos, ver. 7). Since faith is thus really the effective cause 
of righteousness, it can no longer be said that God imputes it to 
the sinner, but only that He recognizes the righteousness which 
is in believers, and which is manifested by their actions and 
sufferings, as well-pleasing to Him, and that this recognition is 
expressed to the believer as a divine testimony. Hence such 
expressions as dvcavotc bar or Noyifec Pas Sixatocvyny are not met 
with, but their place is very expressively supplied by paptupeto Oar 
Sixaov eivat, or evapertnkévar Oe@, or simply paptupeicbas did 
miatews (vers. 4, 5, 89). We therefore have here, instead of the 
Pauline d:cacoctvn Oeod, certainly an id/a Sixacocvyn, although not 
€& Epywv vomov, but é& épywv wrictews. Paul, however, likewise 
fully recognizes a real righteousness of life of this kind, resulting 
from the active working of faith (see above, Vol. I. pp. 211 and 
222), although he seldom applies the word éccaocvvnto this notion 
of thenew Christian morality, because it far morestrongly suggests 
to his mind the righteousness of faith. There is, therefore, no 
essential contradiction between the doctrine contained inthe Epistle 
to the Hebrews and that of the genuine writings of Paul, though 
there is certainly this difference in form, that the former expresses 
the thoughts of Paul in other words, and attaches different 
thoughts to the word which Paul uses. By doing the first, it forms 
the transition from Paul to John, who completely divests Paul’s 
thought of the legal dress in which it was originally clothed, but 
by the second it forms the transition to the doctrine of Paul 
as it was modified by the Church, to that hybrid theological 
system in which Paul’s words indeed are retained, but the 
thoughts which are attached to them are not the thoughts of 
Paul. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews delights especially 
in regarding the Christian life of faith as the moral “ worship of 
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God” (Aatpevewy Od COvTu, ix. 14; Natpedopev evapéctos TH es, 
xii. 28) ; and this corresponds with the inclination which he con- 
stantly displays to employ types drawn from the Old Testament 
worship. He sets before us, as the “sacrifices” of this Christian 
worship that are pleasing to God, “ the praise-offering of prayer” 
(which we ought constantly to lay before God as the fruit of tho 
lips which confess his name), “‘ doing good and communicating” 
(xii. 15, 16). Sanctification is understood quite in the Pauline 
sense, partly as the object of human striving and conditioned by 
human effort, by which alone man can attain to seeing God or 
be made partaker of definitive blessedness, partly as the operation 
of God who, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, produces in 
us that which is well-pleasing to Him, and makes us capable of 
doing his will (xii. 14, SvdKere Tov dytacpov, 0b ywpls ovdels OreTat 
Tov KUpLov: and xiii. 21, 6 Aeds katapticas Kpas ev TavTlépyw ayaba, 
els TO Tounoat TO OéXnua avTod, ToLay év Huiv TO apeaTov eveTrLov 
avtod, dia “Inood Xpio rod," cf. Phil.ii1.12,18). Itis an object of the 
deepest solicitude both to Paul and to our author that Christians 
should be firmly rooted in the faith, that they should not allow 
themselves to be moved hither and thither by every kind of 
doctrine, especially that they should not constantly be inclined 
to return to the ordinances of the Jewish law. The latter is 
even more decided than Paul in distinctly calling upon the 
Jewish Christians once for all to free themselves entirely from 
everything Jewish, to separate themselves from all connection 
with Judaism, to give themselves up to Jesus who was cru- 
cified before the gate, outside the camp (the symbol of the 
Jewish bond of religion), and to bear his reproach: instead 
of repeatedly looking backward and being thereby constantly 
tempted to relapse into Judaism, they should rather seek their 
future country (i.e. the heavenly kingdom of Christ which is 
exalted above all limited nationalities, xiii.9—14). Sucha relapse 
would be sinning wilfully against better knowledge, and renounc- 
ing the gracious gifts of the future world which had already been 
experienced, treading the Son of God under foot, accounting the 
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blood of the covenant a mean thing, doing despite to the spirit 
of grace, crucifying the Son of God afresh, and openly mocking 
him (x. 26—31, vi. 4—8). For this sin there was no more 
expiatory sacrifice, for it consisted in the rejection of that one 
sacrifice, which is for ever valid; there was therefore nothing 
remaining for it but a fearful expectation of judgment, of that 
retributive vengeance which will descend the more heavily 
on the fallen Christian, in proportion as that which was given 
to him, and which he despised, was the greater in comparison 
with the Old Testament blessings of salvation (x. 29, xii. 25). 
To those who have forfeited their title to favour, God is a con- 
suming fire; it is fearful to fall into his hands (x. 31, xii. 39). If 
we consider that these passages refer not merely to particular sins, 
but to a denial of the Christian faith in general, and a direct 
backsliding from the Christian to the Jewish religion, the 
strength of the language used by the writer will be quite intelli- 
gible. The sentiments of Paul on this point were much the same 
(cf. Gal. v. 2—4, vi. 7, Oeos od pouxtnpiferar). To escape this 
fearful danger of relapse and the divine punishment of it, there 
was all the more need of the greatest earnestness; of a dis- 
position which consists no less of fear and timidity in view of the 
terrible award of justice at the hands of a holy God (Aatpevapev 
peta Séous Kat evraBelas, xii, 28, cf. Phil. ii. 12, wera PoBov Kat 
Tpopov), than it does at the same time of holding fast to the blessed 
and comfortable hope of his award of favour. As faith knows 
God to be pucOatrodorny tots éxfntovow avrtoy (xi. 6), so it must 
prove its earnestness and zeal by the rAnpodopla rijs EXrridos aype 
térous (vi. 11), holding fast that confidence which is sure of 
recompense (47) droBddnrte THY Tappynolay Kuarv, Hrs exer prcOa- 
mobociav meyadnv, X. 35). Hope in the ofkougévn wédXovca is, we 
have seen, the sure anchor which reaches into the sanctuary of 
the upper world, into which Christ, as our forerunner, has entered ; 
and therefore it is only by keeping fast hold of it that our con- 
nection with this heavenly world, that is, with the object of 
Christian faith, the salvation thrown open to us in Christ, can 
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be retained. This holding fast and persevering through affliction 
and tribulation is the paxpoOvyia and bropxovy by which faith 
must prove its strength and power of endurance. Consequently 
this is sometimes connected with faith, and sometimes regarded 
as exactly synonymous with it, and spoken of as the condition 
of attaining to the promised salvation (vi. 12, dia wictews Kat 
faxpoOumlas KAnpovopovyTwv Tas émayyeNlas: 15, waxpoOupnoas 
érétuxe THS emayyerias: x. 36, bropovns exeTe yxpelav, va TO 
OéAnuwa Tod Oe0d Toincavtes Komlonobe THY émayyeriav). True 
faith is really the disposition which confidently takes firm hold 
of the invisible world which is the object of its hopes, and is 
therefore the opposite of cowardly drawing back from fear (of 
wToaTéAneo Oat, x. 38 f.)1 

The exhortation to steady perseverance even under the suffer- 
ings which may be the consequence of faith, is strengthened by 
the expectation of the speedy coming again of Christ, at which the 
oixoupévn “éAXovea will have entered into the present time, "Ere 
yap wiKpov cov dcor, 6 épyopevos HEE Kal od ypovtet, x.37. Then 
will follow the change of this perishable world, and the com- 
mencement of an immovable order of things (xu. 27), when man 
shall have entered into that sabbath rest which has been kept 
for the people of God from that first promise of a time of rest, 
which was not yet fulfilled to Israel. Since, according to the 
fundamental view of this doctrine, the olcovpévn pédXovea is the 
world of perfection, of heavenly and unchangeable existence, 
which is realized at the instant of the second coming of Christ, 


1 This is also a thoroughly Pauline idea, that it is only by holding fast with 
firmness and perseverance, under sufferings if need be, to the object of faith, that 
the ultimate end of cwrnpia can be attained (cf. Phil. iii. 1O—12; 2 Cor. iv. 17 f. ; 
Rom. viii. 17). According to Paul also, it is standing fast in the faith which 
makes us manly and strong (1 Cor. xvi. 13), and therefore, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, faith is the foundation of perseverance. Only Paul makes this strength 
of faith to be the consequence of its susceptibility, which quality is thrown into 
the background in the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the preponderating importance 
given in it to the éAmiZoueva. Therefore also the sense of the words 6 dikavog é« 
miorewc Shoerat in Heb. x. 38 (‘the righteous will obtain final salvation as the 
consequence of his perseverance in faith’’), is different from that of the same 
expression when used by Paul (who means that ‘‘ he who is justified by faith will 
be blessed”). Compare Weiss, p. 527. 
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while the aay odros comes entirely to an end and the aior 
pXov (which, however, is already in a certain sense present) 
will have come into complete present existence—it is plain that 
a provisional kingdom of glory interposed between the trapovala. 
and the’end of the world (a millennium) is quite out of the: 
question. On this point, the eschatological ideas of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews diverge essentially from those of the Apoca- 
lypse and of Paul, and take the line which through John has 
become predominant in the Church. Since the aloy wédr@r of 
primitive Christianity was thus made identical with the upper 
heavenly and eternal world of the Alexandrine philosophy, it 
necessarily ceased to be regarded as a world that was again 
limited by time, and which belonged to earthly and sensuous. 
space, i.e. as a mere provisionally final state, a millennial king-- 
dom of Christ; it passed into the absolute and definitive final 
state, which was beyond time and earthly space, and the mil- 
lennium was thus done away with. For the same reason, because 
the primitive Christian antithesis of the present and future 
world was fused with the Alexandrine antithesis of the lower 
and upper world, a further result followed, namely, that the 
second coming of Christ lost much of its significance for the 
individual, because the individual at his death enters at once 
into the upper world, and hence departed believers are described 
in plain terms as rvevpata dixalwy TeTeANetopévoy (xii. 23). For: 


1 Riehm, indeed, (ut supra, p. 797) says that the resurrection awaits those also 
who are already rvetpara Otkaiwy reredetwuévwy, and consequently ‘ of course” 
the final J6&a, so that for them also the final fulfilment of the promises falls within 
the time of the wapovcia. , But this must not be assumed in this off-hand way'as a 
matter ‘‘of course.”’ On the contrary, it appears to me far more probable that the 
fulfilment of the promises has been completely realized to those who have once 
entered into the heavenly holy of holies, and who enjoy the visible presence of 
God, and that their rereXecoOat is absolute. With respect to the resurrection, 
however, it is very suggestive that it is enumerated in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
among those doctrines which one who is advancing towards perfection should leave 
behind him (vi. 2). It is not indeed said in this passage that the writer meant to 
deny this doctrine, but it is certainly intimated that it does not fit in with his 
Christian system. Moreover, it is a fact that he does not say a single syllable about 
it in any of the passages in which he speaks of the future hopes of the Christian! 
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the same reason, the judgment is here removed from its place 
at the end of the world, which is ordinarily assigned to it, and 
connected immediately with the death of the individual, as his 
passage into the upper (supersensuous) world (ix. 27). This 
alteration in the eschatological view is logically involved in the 
idea of the reXefwous, as explained above, of which so much is 
made in the Epistle to the Hebrews—if this is already inwardly 
present in the spirit of the Christian, itis clear that it will fully 
and absolutely realize itself when he lays aside his sensuous. 
body, that the final state is entered upon by the individual imme- 
diately upon his entrance into the supersensuous world, and 
that this is independent of the later event of the rapovoia, which 
accordingly possesses significance only for the Christian com- 
munity on earth, while Paul makes it the real beginning of the 
final state for those who have fallen asleep, not less than for 
those who survive. Alongside of this view, however, we 
have already found in the writings of Paul another view, 
according to which the final condition of the individual Christian 
is, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, immediately connected 
with the death of his body; and indeed we have seen that this 
latter view was an original product of his Christian system, 
more especially of his Christian psychology (avedua évorxody, 
Rom. viii. 11), which nevertheless he did not reconcile with that 
other view which he got from Jewish Christianity. It will 
occasion the less surprise, therefore, that the Alexandrine 
follower of Paul has exclusively adopted Paul’s specifically 
Christian eschatology, and supported it with his Alexandrine 
metaphysics. 

If we now, in conclusion, look once more at the relation in 
which Christianity, as it is conceived in the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews, stands to Judaism, we shall find here also a remark- 
able impress of the principles of Paul. For its author always 


This is very easily explained by the consideration that our Alexandrine author 
fixed his regard much more on the upper heavenly world, than on the future end 
of this world, of which the resurrection from the dead is an essential moment. 
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takes the same ground as Paul with regard to practical doctrine, 
simply presupposing the result of his contests as a fixed axiom, 
namely, the independence of the Christian community with regard 
to Judaism. He declares the forsaking of the Christian assembly 
in order to take part in the Jewish worship to be éxovaiws 
dpaptavery, and requires his readers to break off all communion 
of worship with Israel, and ‘‘to come to Jesus who was crucified 
without the camp.” As the death of Jesus on the cross consti- 
tuted an actual breach with Judaism (and had thus become the 
turning-point of Paul’s independent Christian consciousness), 
so should the Christian community likewise “ bear his reproach,” 
so that they might regard themselves as thrust out, so to speak, 
with Christ from the camp of the Israelitish religious community 
(xiii. 12, 18, compare the same idea expressed in a different 
figure in Gal. vi. 14). The Epistle to the Hebrews, then, assumes 
the same practical position with regard to Judaism as Paul, 
but the theoretical arguments by which it is here established 
are different and original. Paul apprehended Judaism from the 
standpoint of the exacting and judging law, and accordingly 
placed it in direct opposition to the gospel: the former causes 
wrath and kills, the latter reconciles and gives life; in the one 
we are under the curse, in the other we are under the favour of 
God. The Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, appre- 
hends Judaism from the standpoint of the cultws, the central 
point of which was the expiatory ritual, and accordingly makes 
it bear to Christianity the positive relation of a preparatory 
institution, which copied Christianity in anticipation. Hence it 
necessarily followed that its author represented the Christian 
ordinance of salvation entirely under the type and in the figures 
of the levitical ordinance of cultus contained in the Old Testa- 
ment—Christ as high-priest, his work as a sacerdotal expiatory 
sacrifice in order to the purifying consecration of the sinful 
nation; the Christian life of faith likewise as a sacerdotal service, 
its fruits as a sacrifice pleasing to God; the final state as a sab- 
batical rest ; the Christian community as the people of the Lord, 
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and their state of salvation as free access to the heavenly holy 
of holies, as having come to the hill of Zion, to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to their heavenly country. Now all this is so far 
from being founded on the idea that Christianity is merely a 
higher form of Judaism, and that Judaism was the substance of 
Christianity, that, on the contrary, Judaism is here for the first 
time plainly declared to be really an utterly unsubstantial 
shadow, while Christianity is the original and essential substance. 
This thought is so clearly and distinctly unfolded under various 
forms in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it is not easy to mis- 
understand it. It was implied first of all by the statement that 
Christianity was not a copy of Judaism, but that Judaism was a 
copy of the heavenly sanctuary which is essentially identical 
with Christianity. What is this, in reality, but saying that Chris- 
tianity, although apparently the later, is notwithstanding, accord- 
ing to the essence of things, the earlier, that it is eternal; while 
Judaism is in comparison of only temporary validity, not having 
its end in itself, but in the appearing of that perfect thing for 
which it was only a preparation? Hence also the promises and 
the hopes of the holy men of Israel pointed from the beginning 
to an object that reached beyond the limits of the Israelitish 
theocracy, to a sabbath rest in a heavenly country that lay 
beyond Canaan; it was the heavenly warpis towards which 
Abraham had already turned his eyes; it was the reproach of 
Christ which to bear was esteemed by Moses, in view of the future 
recompense, as greater riches than the treasures of Hgypt; there- 
fore all these holy men did not attain to the completion of the 
promises before the holy men of the new covenant, but at the 
same time with them (ch. xi.). Just as we cannot help think- 
ing, in connection with this, of the passages in John which refer 
to Christ or his day having been seen by Abraham and Isaiah 
(John viii. 56, xii. 41), so also, finally, the idea, pecuhar to this 
Epistle, that Christ is a priest after the order of Melchisedec, 
forms an exact pendant to the religious philosophy of Paul. 
The carrying out of this typical parallel into detail (chap. vii.) 
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certainly reminds us very strongly of the fanciful treatment of 
types at a later period, but the whole idea of the type is evi- 
dently no other than that of Paul, when he represents Christ 
as the antitype of Adam, or as the seed of Abraham, to which 
the promise made to Abraham belonged (Rom. v. 12—21; Gal. 
iii. 15—29). In these passages the independence of Christianity 
with respect to Judaism is supposed to be assured by its being 
represented as virtually anterior in time to the Mosaic institu- 
tions, through its immediate connection with the pre-Mosaic 
Adam or Abraham; while the Mosaic law is represented as 
having been interposed between the type (promise) and fulfil- 
ment as a third which was altogether subordinate, and which 
possessed only temporary validity. And the typical connection 
of Christ with the pre-Mosaic Melchisedec has precisely the 
same meaning. As Melchisedec, owing to his having neither 
father nor mother, nor beginning nor end of life, is exalted 
above all human priesthood, and further above the Mosaic 
‘priesthood of Israel by the blessing of Abraham, and by his 
taking tithe from him, and through him from the levitical priest- 
hood, so Christ, the antitype of Melchisedec, is likewise priest of 
a higher order than the Mosaic priests; and the latter are thus 
only interposed between the type and its fulfilment, and have 
already testified through their father Abraham their inferiority 
‘to the priesthood of Melchisedec and of Christ. Accordingly the 
whole Mosaic ordinance of priesthood, and consequently the 
Mosaic institutions in general (“for where the priesthood is 
changed, the law also must necessarily be changed,” vii. 12), 
was from the beginning ordained merely as a temporary con- 
necting link, to last till the appearing of the true priesthood of 
Christ, from which ‘its abrogation at the appearing of Christ 
follows as a self-evident consequence. Thus the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has reached, by a somewhat different road, the same 
result which Paul reached by his speculations regarding the 
law, and the promise, and its fulfilment—the assurance of the 
independence of Christianity with regard to Judaism, by repre- 
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senting its roots and types as dating back before ‘the institutions 
of Moses, and as the fulfilment and completion of the original 
religion that existed before Moses—that is to say, as we should 
understand it, as the realization of the idea of religion, in com- 
parison with which every other religion has merely a temporary 
and relative value. 
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We have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed 
to Jewish Christians who believed that they had not found in 
Christianity the complete religious satisfaction which they de- 
sired, and points out to them that they required nothing more, 
since the final completion of their religion (Tedelwous) had been 
once for all given in Christ, who was exalted above all finite 
things, even above all the angels, and was the absolutely “ per- 
fect” (rereXevmpévos) Mediator between God and man. The 
Epistle to the Colossians pursues the same object, and from the 
same standpoint—that of an Alexandrine follower of Paul. Its 
author also opposes a Jewish-Christian party, which thought that 
it had not attained to the fulfilment of its Christian life 
(werAnpooGar) in Christianity, and therefore sought to supply 
this supposed want from elsewhere in such a way as to endanger 
the position of Christ as the sole head of the community and source 
of their salvation, as well as the purity and freedom of the 
evangelical life. But whereas the Jewish Christians against 
whom the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews contended, thought 
to supply the supposed defect of Christianity only by the Jewish 
worship and ceremonial law (even with regard to food, xii. 9), 
the question with the false teachers of the Epistle to the Colossians 
was not of a return to the Jewish ritual, but of an advance to a 
speculative and ascetic refinement of Judaism, which was amal- 
gamated with Christianity, and represented as the complete ful- 
filment of it. 
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They represented to the community at Colosse, which consisted 
chiefly of Gentile Christians, that their simple Christianity was 
still defective, and required to be supplemented in two ways— 
theoretically by a deeper wisdom, which should penetrate the secrets 
of the supersensuous world, the world of angels, by a visionary 
and philosophizing method ; and practically by a higher holiness 
of life, which should enable them to enter into relation with the 
pure angel-world, by putting restraint on earthly pleasures. This 
practical side of the false doctrine is treated of in 11. 16—23. 
The very first sentence, xpivew év Bpwces, 1) &v moet, 7) ev wépet 
EopTHs,  voupnvias,  caBRarwy (in ver. 16), goes beyond simple 
observance of the Jewish law, at least with regard to zrocus, and 
reminds us of the ‘‘ weak brethren” at Rome, who abstained 
from the enjoyment of wine and meat with an asceticism which 
went beyond the law (whether derived from the Hssenes or not 
we cannot tell). But the conclusion of the passage shows still 
more plainly that the precepts of these false teachers regarding 
- abstinence and purity were not those of the Mosaic law, since 
they are referred (ver. 22) to the évradwata Kal SidacKkarias TOV 
avOpoérev. -It is plain, however, from ver. 23, &twa éote Noyov 
pev éxovta codgias, that their ascetic principles were intimately 
connected with their notion of “ wisdom.’ It is possible that a 
dualistic view of the matter was also a part of this higher wisdom, 
which may have been the ground of the adevd/a céparos, and the 
pn arn, unde yevon, undé Oiyns: for if matter be impure and de- 
filed, material pleasures ought to be limited as much as possible. 
At all events, a peculiar doctrine about angels must have been 
included in it, as this is expressly stated in ver. 18 (to which 
ver. 23 also clearly refers). The connection between those doc- 
trines and the practices described above is, without doubt, that 
the apparent humility of an ascetic spiritualization of themselves 
was supposed to bring men into such a condition of mind, that 
they could enter into real contact with the pure world of the 
angels, and penetrate into the secrets of the higher world by reve- 
lations made to them in ecstatic visions. This is referred to in 
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ver. 18, Opncxeta Tov ayyArov, & Edpaxev EuBatevor, eikh pratov- 
pevos WTO TOD Vvods THs capKos avTod. It is not merely regarding 
angels with respect and reverence (as the Hssenes did) that is re- 
ferred to in this passage, but their boasting of what had been 
“seen,” 1.e. of angelic visions, and seeking in them a satisfaction, 
which the author of this Hpistle rightly describes as being puffed 
up with a feeling that is distinctly not spiritual, but fleshly, as is 
the case, in fact, with all ecstatic manifestations of that kind. 
As, however, ecstatic illumination always blindly over-estimates 
its own supposed revelations, and exalts itself above the revela- 
tion of history, or even disdains it altogether, so in this case the 
doctrine regarding angels, and the worship of them, was con- 
nected with a derogation of Christ’s position as the only source of 
salvation to the Christian community. Accordingly, ver. 19 pro- 
ceeds, cal ov xpatav TH Keparry, éE 0b Tay TO copa... . afer 
THv avénow Tod Oeod. How we are to understand this ‘‘ not hold- 
ing by the head,” is to be inferred from other controversial pas- 
sages in this Epistle. It does not imply a complete falling away 
from Christianity, but a kind of Ebionitish apprehension of the 
person and the work of Christ, which does not recognize in him an 
all-sufficient and final revelation of God, nor place all the fulness 
of salvation in simple faithin him. These false teachers appear to 
have placed Christ in a subordinate or co-ordinate relation to their 
angel world, either regarding him as a mere man who had re- 
ceived revelations from the higher world through angels, or as 
himself an angelic being, but only one out of the entire body of 
heavenly existences in which the divine life manifests itself in 
partial powers and in appearances. But if the full revelation of 
God (rav 76 TANpwpa THs OedryTOs, ver. 9) had thus not been 
made in Christ, then his work was not the complete redemption ° 
of mankind from the realm of the powers at enmity with God, 
from the dominion of darkness, and had not completely placed 
themin the kingdom of light of the higher world. Butif Christians. 
are not fully redeemed (arevAnpopévos, ii. 10) by Christ, then must. 
VOL. II. 7 
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they complete their redemption themselves, and this they must do 
by “ putting off the body of the flesh ” (dsréxduats Tod cdpatos 
Tis capKos, ver. 15), by which they are connected with the realm 
of demons, because the éfouc’a tod cxdTovs which has dominion 
over matter has in their impure material body the sphere in which 
it exercises its power. The putting off of the body of the flesh, to 
which the rights of demoniacal powers over us (yecpoypadov Tots 
Soypacw, ver. 14) are attached, must take place partly by cir- 
cumcision (ii, 11), which casts away the foreskin, the symbol of 
Gentile sinfulness,’ partly by means of that kind of ascetic 
spiritualization which unsparingly suppresses the desires of the 
body (adecdia céparos, ver. 23), Thus the Ebionitish Christology 
presents to us again the same practical result which followed 
from the Gnosticizing theories of angels and demons, namely, 
the principle of asceticism. 

Thus the different passages which belong directly or indirectly 
to the controversial part of this Epistle agree very well with one 
another, and unmistakably present to us the features of a false 
doctrine, which, although it may have originally proceeded from 
that of the Essenes, nevertheless essentially belongs to the 
Kbionitish Gnosticism.’ Moreover, it may decidedly be re- 
garded as the precursor of the later Montanism (which sprang 
from that very region), in respect of the visionary element in 
which it moves, as well as its demand for a completion of his- 
torical Christianity by means of a practical, ascetic perfection. 
It is certain that a false doctrine of this kind could not have 
existed in the time of the Apostles. If Christian Essenism 


1 That circumcision was recommended by the Colossian false teachers to the 
Gentile Christians as a means of rerAnowoat, appears in the highest degree probable 
from the connection between ii. 10 and ii. 11. Still, we must allow it to be possible 
that it was not circumcision itself, but only mortification of the flesh that was re- 
commended as a kind of moral substitute for it (so thinks Hofmann, Com. on Col.). 

2 This is the opinion of Baur (who calls them ‘“ Gnostic Ebionites ”’), Mayerhoff? 
(‘‘ Cerinthians ’’), Lipsius (‘‘ Christian Esseneism in its transition to Gnosticism”), 
Nitzsch (‘a connecting link between the Essenes and Cerinthians”), Holtzmann 
(‘ascetics and theosophists of the Essene school who have passed over to the 
Christian sphere of thought, more precisely Gnostic Ebionites ’’). 
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dates from the destruction of Jerusalem,! a false doctrine so far 
in advance of it as that which is controverted in the Epistle 
before us can hardly be assumed to have appeared before the 
end of the first century. But there is so much that is genuinely 
Pauline both in the beginning and in the practical latter portion. 
-of the Epistle to the Colossians, comprising the personal remarks 
‘and greetings with which it closes, that it is almost impossible 
to regard the whole of this Epistle as a later production. It 
appears therefore to be a justifiable hypothesis, that an original 
letter of Paul to the Colossians had been retouched by a later 
writer, in accordance with the later needs of that community. 
How this was done, whether by the interpolation of single sen- 
tences and words into the original text, or by substituting con- 
tinuously a new text for the old, it would be difficult to ascertain 
accurately. The dogmatical explanations of the two first chap- 
ters of the Epistle, which are entirely confined to controversy 
against the false doctrines, may in any case be attributed to the 
later reviser; although particular turns of expression are found 
in them which may have been retained from the original text. 
‘The views of the reviser are those of an Alexandrine follower of 
‘Paul, and resemble those of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
which some of his expressions (cf. 11. 17) exactly accord.’ 

1 Cf. Ritschl, Altkath. Kirche, p. 222 f. To regard the Colossian false teachers, 
-as Ritschl does (p. 232 f.), as ‘‘precursors ” of the Christian Essenes, who date from 
_A.D.70, is hardly admissible. See, on the other hand, Holtzmann, ‘‘ Epheser-und 

Colosserbrief,” p. 291: ‘‘ It was not till the beginning of the second century that 
attempts were made on an extensive scale to give to Christianity the form and fashion 
of an ascetic theosophy of the Jewish stamp; and the earliest data for resistance to 
these attempts are found in the interpolated Epistle to the Colossians. The existence 
ofa false doctrine, according to which the 7Ajpwya was not concentrated in Christ, 
but spread over the whole upper world of spirits, is as improbable in the age of the 
Apostles as it is natural in the age of Gnosticism.” 

2 Hwald has also observed the mixed character of this Epistle, but thinks it may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of the joint authorship of Paul and Timotheus, 
which is not sufficient. Huitzig and Weiss started the theory of interpolation, and 
Holtzmann has quite recently worked it out in the work before quoted. I consider 
that his reconstruction of the genuine text shows great critical ability, but is not quite 
convincing in certain parts. As to the time when the original groundwork of the 


Epistle was composed, I would assign it to the imprisonment of Paul at Cesarea, to 
which date the contemporary Epistle to Philemon may probably, and the kindred 
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The main error of the Colossian false teachers lay in their 
opinion that historical Christianity did not present to mankind a, 
complete religion, but needed, both on its theoretical and its 
practical side, to be supplemented by theosophy and asceticism. 
Their refutation therefore consists in the positive establishment of 
the fundamental Christian truth, that complete religious fulness, 
the perfect and perfectly satisfying religion, is given in historical 
Christianity. This is carried out in connection with the nature 
of Christ and the nature of salvation. The fulness of the God- 
head has revealed itself in Christ; complete redemption and the 
universal reconciliation of the world is brought about by him; 
therefore we Christians are perfected in him, i.e. we have 
attained to the full possession of salvation, so that we neither 
need any higher wisdom—for all the treasures of wisdom (so far 
as religion is concerned) are comprehended in the knowledge of 
Christ; nor do we need any higher angelic holiness—for by 
virtue of the death of Christ, appropriated by us in baptism, we 
are presented before God as holy and blameless, and the supposed 
higher holiness, which consists of an external asceticism, would 
be only a falling back from the substance to the appearance or 
shadow. And thus the simple evangelic preaching of Christ, 
with the power that it has to guide into the right way, and to 


genuine portion of 2 Tim. iv. 9 (no¢ 6)—21 certainly point. But the essential point 
on which I differ from Holtzmann is, that I do not consider the reviser of the Epistle 
to the Colossians to be identical with the author of the Epistle tothe Ephesians. In 
the first place, in the particular passages which come into question, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians appears to stand in a relation of dependence to the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, while the latter never clearly stands in that relation to the former. And 
secondly, the character and object of these Epistlesare essentially different. There is 
neither any trace in the Ephesians of the false teachers of the Colossians, nor is there 
in the latter any trace of that tendency to the union of the Church which is the domi- 
nating idea of the former. There will be an opportunity, when the doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians comes to be stated, of showing the difference of the dominant 
principles of these two Hpistles, as shown in their most important parallel passages. 
Herein commenting on the Colossians no notice can be taken of the other later Epistle. 
My opinion is, that nothing has hitherto been so great an obstacle to an accurate 
understanding of either of these two Epistles as mixing them up together, and over- 
looking the deep divergence of their main scope and purpose which underlies their 
apparent similarity. 
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instruct, is sufficient to present every man (and not only the 
spiritual Gnostics) “ perfect in Christ.’ This is the fundamental 
idea of that portion of the Hpistle which is concerned with the 
refutation of the false teachers, viz., from i. 12 to ii. 23. 

It is quite clear from the above, that the Christological eaposi- 
tion in i, 15—22, not only forms a part of the refutation! of the 
false teachers, but is really the central point of it, just as the 
EKbionitish Christology of the false teachers was the real ground 
of their yu) Kpatety Tv Kehbadyv. The intention of this Christo- 
logical exposition is to set forth Christ as the only and perfect 
mediator between God and the world; with the same object also, 
his complete exaltation above all worldly and created things, as 
well as his being the very image of God, and containing the ful- 
ness of God, are insisted upon. He is, according to 1. 15—17, 
€ik@v TOD Oeod TOU dopadTov, MpwToToKosS Taons KTicews, “for in 
him, by him, and for him, were all things, both in heaven and earth, 
both visible and invisible, created; he is before all things, and 
all things subsist by him.” As these words express an instru- 
mental relation of Christ to the creation of the world, they evi- 
dently refer to the pre-existing Christ.” What is here said about 
him decidedly goes beyond Paul’s notion of Christ being the 
image of God, and accords with the Alexandrine doctrine of the 
Logos, which was clearly present to the mind of the writer here, 
although he does not use the word itself. The very addition of 
Tod aopatou suggests this ; for it points to the Philonic idea, that 
God who is Himself concealed can only be made evident by 
means of the Logos, and is therefore in need of this alter ego in 
order that He may come forth from his seclusion and enter into 
relation with the world. This is a metaphysical thought which 
was far removed from the Christology of Paul, because the latter 


1 The denial of this evident fact by Hofmann, Comm..z. Col. p. 159, is an un- 
tenable fiction, only invented for the purpose of keeping out of view the Gnostic 
Ebionitish character of the false teachers, which was not agreeable to his apologetic 
tendencies. 

2 Schleiermacher’s attempt to refer these words to the work of redemption as the 
«new creation’’ may now be regarded simply as an exegetical curiosity. 
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did not proceed from a metaphysical idea of God at all, but fromm 
the idea of the exalted Christ. Again, when Christ is here called 
TpwoToToKos Taons KTicews, we are reminded of tpwtTdToKos év 
Tonos adergois, Rom. viii. 29, as well as of rpwtdtoKos éx TOV 
vexpov, which immediately follows in ver. 18; but whereas both 
these latter predicates are applied to the historical Christ, and to 
the moment of his resurrection when he became the first of 
spiritual men and of the perfected sons of God, the expression 
first quoted refers, not to the historical Christ and his temporal 
relation to the Christian community, but only to the pre-existent 
Christ and his eternal relation to the created world in general, 
and is therefore as far removed from the real ideas of Paul as. 
it is verbally in close accordance with Philo, who repeatedly de- 
scribes his Logos as the rpwréyovos and mpecRutepos vids Geod in 
comparison with the world. When, therefore, his relation to the 
world, and indeed to the creation and maintenance of it, is so 
described in the verses following, that the more general expres- 
sion with which he commenced, év atvT@ éxtic@n Ta TayTa, is 
turned into 6¢ avrod Kal els adtov éxticOar TA WaVTAa....Kal TA 
TaVTAa €v AUTO cvvertTyHKeL, this goes decidedly beyond the old 
Pauline Christology, according to which Christ was indeed the 
personal instrument of the creation of the world (8 adrod, 1 Cor. 
vil. 6), but not the ultimate end of it ; on the contrary, eis adTov 
was distinctly reserved by Paul for God alone, so much so, that: 
Christ was finally to give back into the hands of God the domi- 
nion which God had lent to him, in order that God himself 
might be ta wavra év waouw (1 Cor. xv. 28 compared with Rom. 
xi. 86). Moreover, that the world should subsist by Christ 
(cuvéornkev €v avT@, ver. 17), goes beyond the part of an inter- 
mediate agent in the act of creation, and makes Christ to be 
permanently the centre and the turning-point of the creation, 
and thus simply a cosmical principle, which no longer agrees 
with the Pauline idea of the “heavenly or spiritual man,” 
although it quite accords with the Alexandrine notion of the 
Logos, as is the case with the Christology of the Hpistle to the 
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- Hebrews, where the expressions used in i.3 (aravyacpa Tis SoEns, 
and $épov Ta ravtaTe pywate THs Svvapews avdtod) are perfectly 
analogous with those of the Epistle to the Colossians. After 
Christ has thus been described as the creative and sustaining 
principle of the world, absolutely exalted above all other beings, 
our author descends from this height of metaphysical contempla- 
tion to the historical relation of Christ to the community, as that 
of the head to the body (ver. 18). The comparison of the com- 
munity to the body of Christ is indeed to. be found in the early 
writings of Paul, but not the designation of Christ as the head of 
this body. Christ was rather represented by Paul as the spirit 
which animated the body of the community ; his designation as 
“head”? is very characteristic of this Epistle; it symbolizes that 
absolute dependence of the community on Christ, of which the 
cosmical position of the pre-existent Christ would form only the 
metaphysical background, and on which the controversy with 
the Hbionitish Gnostics of necessity essentially turned. (Finally, 
the same comparison is made from yet another point of view 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. There Christ is not only the 
head on which the whole body depends, but also the head which 
finds in the rest of the body its necessary completion (7A7jpapua) ; 
and at the same time again, in accordance with Paul, the spirit 
which animates, penetrates, and fills the whole ;—evidently the 
most enlarged conception of the relation between Christ and 
the community, which must have had as its basis both that of 
Paul and also that of the Epistle to the Colossians.) When, : 
again, the position of Christ as head of the community, which, 
as we have seen above, was founded on his metaphysical place 
in the universe, is also referred to the historical moment of the 
resurrection, when he became the “ first-fruits,” the first-born 
from the dead, in order that he might be the first of all men, this 
historical foundation of his rpwrevew does not well agree with 
what precedes and follows (ver. 19), but agrees all the better 
with the genuine Pauline Christology, in which Christ’s position 
as the first-born (zpwrdrtoxos, Rom. vill. 29), and his being the 
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first-fruits (4rapyn TOV Kexorunuévar, 1 Cor. xv. 20), is connected 
with the resurrection in language similar to that used here. It 
is therefore quite possible that these words és éotw apyn, TpwTo- 
TOKOS €K VEKPOY, va yevntas ev TaoW av’Tos TpwTEvwY, are Ye- 
tained from the original text of Paul’s letter, and that they have 
become the point of connection for our entire Christological 
exposition (in which case the meaning of év 7acuv, “among all,” 
would be fixed with so much the more certainty by the parallel 
passage in Rom. viii. 29, whereas in connection with their pre- 
sent larger context they may appear to be doubtful). The con- 
jecture that we have in ver. 18 a remnant of genuine Pauline 
Christology inserted into the later Christology of the reviser of 
the Epistle, will appear the more probable when we observe that 
ver. 19, again, contains an expression which is in striking con- 
trast to the words of ver. 18, which immediately precede it. For 
while the latter connect the exaltation of Christ with the resur- 
rection, and therefore presuppose his previous earthly life to 
have been a condition of humiliation (cf. Phil. ii. 7 f., 2 Cor. 
viii. 9), according to ver. 19 the whole fulness of the Godhead 
already dwelt in Christ during his earthly life. For 76 7A/jpoapa 
must in any case be explained by the more definite parallel pas- 
sage in 1.9, as TANnpwpa THs OéoTnros. This entirely excludes the 
relation to the whole realm of redemption, or to the community, 
which, though found in another connection in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, has been introduced quite unjustifiably here. ‘The 
fulness of the Godhead” which dwelt in Christ “ bodily,” can 
only mean the whole of that portion of the revelation of the 
divine life and being which was offered to the world, or the ful- 
ness of the divine powers of salvation and redemption, which by 
their historical appearance in the world have given rise to a 
religion of completed revelation and of perfect salvation. This 
is placed beyond all doubt by the connection of the two pas- 
sages, 1. 19 and 20 and u. 9 and 10, which perfectly accords 
with this view. It is a question of only secondary importance 
here, whether the writer found the expression already used by 
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the false teachers to indicate the invisible powers (the angel 
world or later eons) in which the divine essence had unfolded 
itself. It is well known that the later Gnostics used the expres- 
sion for their world of wons; it has not yet been proved that 
the earlier Ebionitish Gnostics of our Epistle likewise did so, 
but it is not of course for that reason impossible. The use of the 
words in i. 19, without any kind of explanation, makes it cer- 
tainly probable that the writer ventured to assume that they were 
familiar to his readers; in that case, then, he simply intended 
to say to the false teachers—the fulness of the divine life is not 
distributed amongst the many beings who make up the spiritual 
world, so that we can only come into contact with it by means 
of asceticism to make us like the angels, and by visions of 
angels, but it has come down into the one man Jesus Christ, so 
that in him, in his historical personality, it has, as it were, found 
its “body,” the form of manifestation which comprehends its 
unity. This is the force of the words, ii. 9, év adT@® KatowKel 
Tay TO TANPOLA THS BeoTnTos Gwpuatixas: and the last word 
is neither intended to teach the true humanity of Christ in 
opposition to a Docetist Christology (of which no trace is any- 
where to be found), nor does it indicate a heavenly body of 
light, an idea which would be quite out of place in connection 
with this passage, but it is meant to emphasize the way in 
which the fulness of the Godhead came to dwell in the one 
historical Christ, in opposition to the supposed plurality of the 
abstract spiritual forms of the false teachers. This would be 

1 This view, which Weiss also defends, p. 428, misapprehends the real gist of the 
passage before us in connection with what follows, and consequently that of the 
entire controversial portion of the Epistle, that is to say, the insisting on the con- 
crete notion of Christ as the bearer of revelation, who appeared in historical reality 
in opposition to the abstract spiritual beings of a fanciful and unhistorical Gnosticism. 
The use of the present tense, carovsei, cannot be made an argument against the 
interpretation we are maintaining, for it is self-evident that the indwelling of the 
fulness of the Godhead in the historical person of Christ has suffered no diminution 
in consequence of hisexaltation. The point, however, did not lie in the exalted Christ, 
but in the historical earthly Christ, because it is his earthly work of redemption on 


which all the following declarations regarding salvation (vers. 10—15) depend. This 
connection has indeed been generally overlooked, both in this passage and ini. 19 f. 
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perhaps most suitably translated into the categories of moderm. 


thought by the expression “ concrete actuality.” Butif we look 
more closely into this idea, we shall find that two different 
thoughts are contained in it—the being apprehended in unity, 


and the having appeared historically. Because the fulness of | 


the Godhead is apprehended in its unity in Christ, he is speci- 


fically different from all other spiritual beings, xepada) maons 


apyns Kat éEouvcias (ver. 10); and because it has actually and 
historically appeared in him, therefore he has become for us, the 
Christian community, the ground of our complete redemption 


(cal éote ev ait@® TmemTAnpwpévo, ibid.). Thus the historical. 


earthly person of Christ is distinctly indicated by the connection 
between ii. 9 and ii. 10, as well as by the word capatixads. The 
very same thing is intimated by the two aorists edddxynce and 
Katounoat in i. 19, and by the connection with the following 
verse; that is to say, the aorists denote a definite moment of 
time when it was well-pleasing to God that the fulness (of his 
revelation) should take up its abode in Christ. This verse can- 
not possibly therefore refer to the eternal being of God in the 
pre-existent Logos, but to the indwelling of the fulness of the 
revelation of God in the historical Redeemer Jesus. Now it 
would certainly be possible, with reference to what goes before, 


to understand the resurrection of Christ to be the moment of | 


this katotxjoat, only this interpretation is distinctly forbidden by 
the close connection with what follows, where the reconciliation 
of the universe by the cross of Christ, therefore by the earthly 
Christ, is added, as the wider object of the divine evdoxeiv, to the 
former one, and is thereby evidently indicated as subsequent to 
it.’ Accordingly, we must refer evodxnoe and xatouxjoas to the 


1 Compare with this R. Schmidt, ut supra, p. 209: ‘ Unless the statement of the 
indwelling of God in Christ is to stand quite apart from the connection, it must be 
understood to be only a presupposition for the intended restoration of all things 
(ver. 20); but for this very reason the moment at which that indwelling commenced 
must not be placed in a period subsequent to the realization in principle of this resto- 
ration.” 'This appears to be incontrovertible, and moreover to be completely esta- 


blished by the parallel passage, ii. 9 and 10, when rightly understood. What JVeiss,. 


EOE 
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beginning of the earthly personality of the Redeemer, to the 
time when the pre-existent image of the invisible God, and the 
mediator of his revelation, became man. ‘The connection of the 
two verses will then be as follows—because the historical Re- 
deemer Jesus was no other than the primordial bearer of the 
divine image, and the mediator of the divine revelation in the 
universe (vers. 15—17), and because as having appeared in time, 
he also during his whole appearance on earth bore the fulness 
of the divine powers of life in himself (ver. 19), therefore he was 
able to complete the work of reconciliation, and that perfectly, 
that is to say, in perfection both extensively and intensively— 
as extending over the whole universe without exception (ver. 20: 
and ii. 10), and as securing unconditionally for every individual 
the final end of religion, that of being pleasing to God. We 
must accordingly admit that 1. 19 and u. 9 contain a declaration 
that the historical Christ during his earthly existence bore in 
himself the fulness of the Godhead, and by this alone was quali- 
fied for his work of reconciliation; and this is a thought which 
is distinctly opposed to the genuine Christology of Paul; for 
according to this, even in its latest form which it assumes in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, the earthly life of Christ was a condi- 
tion of humiliation and emptiness, and by no means one in which 
he possessed the fulness of the Godhead; but, on the contrary, 
the putting off of the divine shape is there made the condition 
of the possibility of the work of Christ. The passage before us. 
also goes far beyond the view of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It 
has already taken up the ground of the theology of John, in 
which likewise the stress is mainly laid on the point of the 
eternal Logos having appeared in a bodily form in the person of 
Jesus (compare 0 Adyos cape eyéveto with capatixas), and con- 
stantly dwelt in him (comp. éox7jvwcer év niv KaToLKEl). 

As, again, in the Christology of John, so also in the Hpistle to: 


p. 423, says against it is very unsatisfactory, and is probably due rather to his wish 
to harmonize this passage with the Epistle to the Philippians, than to an unbiassed 
consideration of it. 
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the Colossians, the work of Christ is only the realization in time 
of that which Christ was essentially from the beginning in rela- 
tion to the world, If Christ, according to Col. 1. 16 f., is, from 
the very beginning, the central point which holds the world 
together, by whom and for whom all things were created, then the 
purpose of his work on earth corresponding thereto, is no other 
than this—to establish in reality that unity which the world 
always possessed ideally in him, who is its transcendent prin- 
ciple, but which did not yet actually exist (or which had ceased 
to exist),! and to do this by bringing together to himself—the 
ideal centre—that which was separated, by reconciling to unity 
in himself that which was severed. This doctrine of reconcilia- 
tion agrees closely with the Christology of the Epistle before us, 
while it differs not unessentially from the genuine Christology of 
Paul. Its most striking peculiarity is its relation to the heavenly 
world, to the invisible spiritual powers. As in ver. 16 the whole 
of that which is created in Christ, by him and to him, is set 
forth in the words ra év tots ovpavois, Kal Ta ert THs ys, TA OpaTa 
Kal Ta dopata, elTe Opovos, ete KUPLOTNTES, ElTE Apyal elTe EEovTlat, 
so now in ver. 20 the whole of that which is reconciled by him and 
to him is set forth in the words etre ra él THs yijs, elTe TA ev TOUS 
ovpavois. But both expressions evidently serve the same pur- 
pose, namely, to emphasize the exaltation of Christ alone as the 
Keyan Taons apyns Kal éEovoras (ii. 10), in opposition to the 
false teachers who degraded him by placing him below their 
angel world. From this controversial point of view, we shall 
have to consider more closely the idea of a reconciliation of the 
heavenly world of spirits. It is evident that the false teachers 


1 Whether azocarad)dooey implies the restoration of a unity which originally 
existed, but which had been lost through sin, cannot be inferred with certainty from 
the composition of the word; and as there are no other means of deciding the point, 
itis better to regard it as an open question. And this is the case also with regard to 
that other question—how far the angel world also was in need of reconciliation. 
Our author has never reflected upon this, because the only thing that concerned him 
was, that the whole of the angel world, far from being able to become an independent 
means of salvation, is in some way or other connected with the sole mediation of 
Christ, the absolute mediator between God and the world. 
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obscured the perfection of Christ’s work of redemption in two 
ways—first, by their positive worship of angels, whereby they 
sought other mediators of communion with God, beside and 
above Christ ; and, secondly, by their opinion that the Christian, 
by virtue of his material body, was always subject to a certain 
dominion of hostile spiritual powers, from which he could escape 
only by spiritualization (and circumcision). When our Epistle 
teaches, in opposition to this, that Christ was also a reconciler 
for the heavenly beings, and head of every power and dominion 
(amongst them), we must take this to have two meanings—first, 
that there was no being, even in the angel world, independent 
of him, which could be an independent mediator of com- 
munion with God, for that they all were rather themselves 
also bound in some way to his mediation; and, secondly, in 
the sense that there were no longer, for the redeemed Chris- 
tian, any hostile spiritual powers from whom they had to free 
themselves by their own redemption, since, on the contrary, all 
such hostile powers had been deprived of their dominion by the 
cancelling on the cross of Christ of our bond, the ground of their 
claim against us. The apparent discrepancy, that the heavenly 
powers are represented in one passage as reconciled by Christ 
(i. 20), in another passage as conquered by him (11. 15), is simply 
explained by the two-fold relation in which the mediation of 
Christ alone is opposed to the Gnostic Hbionitish ideas regard- 
ing angels and regarding salvation. specially interesting is the 
turn of thought found in 1. 15 in connection with ver. 14. 
The reconciling effect of the death of Christ is here represented 
under two different forms—as the blotting out, taking out of the 
way, and nailing upon his cross, of the bond which bore witness 
against us in the commandments; and again as the stripping and 
leading away in triumph of the (hostile) spiritual powers and 
dominions (of the invisible world, which must be meant here after 
what has been saidini.16). The yerpoypadov Trois Soypacuy, 6 hy 
trrevavtiov iiv (ver. 14), cannot possibly denote anything but the 
law, so far as it is the ypaypa arroxTetvoy (2 Cor. iii.), or the catapa 
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Tod vomov, from which the death of Christ upon the cross ransomed 
us. But the peculiar expression here used has evidently been 
chosen with reference to the fact, that the literal law which inflicts 
the curse on the transgressor is regardedas a “bond,’’ which gives 
over the sinner who is indebted to the hostile spiritual powers, 
as a prisoner to them. And so these powers take here (as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, see above p. 78 f.), the place which is 
assigned by Paul to the personified law. What Paul represented 
as ransoming from the law which held us in bondage under its 
curse, is here parted into two conceptions—the bond, the original 
notification of our being accursed by the law of the command- 
ments, is taken out of the way and nailed to the cross, 1.e. the 
debt which is recorded against us according to the letter of the 
law, ceases to stand in the way as a wall of partition between us 
and God; and the hostile powers, which, as representatives of 
the punishing law, were, so to speak, the legal holders of that 
bond, and held us by virtue of it under their rule and govern- 
ment, have been deprived of their power over us by the cancelling 
of the bond; or again, by our debt being done away, we are re- 
deemed from the disastrous condition into which we had fallen 
in our separation from God—that is to say, in the words of our 
Epistle, God has rescued us from the power of darkness, and 
- transferred us into the kingdom of his beloved Son, to the end 
that we may have in him redemption, that is to say, the forgive- 
ness of sins (1. 13 f.). But here, as above in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it is to be observed, that with this relation of the 
reconciling death of Christ to the hostile spiritual powers, or to 
the dominion of darkness, the original Pauline relation of it to 
the anger or the avenging justice of God, has disappeared. God 


appears throughout in these pages only as one who procures 


reconciliation (e(pnvotroijoas, atroxatirAa€er, vers. 20, 21), and 
not at the same time (as in Paul) as one who has to be reconciled ; 
and whereas Paul speaks of an enmity of God which weighs 
upon us, and which has been reconciled (Rom. y. 9 f.), the 
enmity to be reconciled according to Col. i. 21 is only on our 
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‘part, called into operation by our disposition, which is alienated 
from God, and by our evil deeds. We have here, therefore, 
exactly the same turn given to Paul’s theory of reconciliation as 
in the Hpistle to the Hebrews ;—the relation in which reconcilia- 
tion stands to God, to his anger or avenging justice, is replaced 
by a two-fold, viz., an objective and subjective relation ; first, 
by the relation to the hostile spiritual world, the devil and his 
kingdom, from whose power Christ has released us; and, secondly, 
by the relation to the subjective religious consciousness of man- 
kind, which is changed from a state of alienation from God, and 
severance from Him by sin, to a state of reconciliation. Both 
these views are connected with the transition from Paul’s theory 
-of redemption to that of John. 

Moreover, the teaching of the Epistle to the Colossians with 
regard to subjective salvation is in a great measure determined by 
its opposition to the false teachers. The same is the case with 
the general descriptions of the Christian state of salvation: ‘‘God’ 
has made us fit (to receive) the heritage of the saints in hight, for 
He has rescued us from the dominion of darkness, and transferred 
us to the kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemp- 
tion (through his blood’), the forgiveness of sins” (i. 12—14). 
The “heritage of the saints in light” is the future glory (dd&a), 
into the inheritance of which Christians are already installed as 
children of God (Rom. vii. 17, &c.). This certainty of the in- 
heritance at some future day, which is given at the same time 
‘with sonship, is here expressed by tcavécas ids, meaning that 
He has placed us in a state in which we are fit, and therefore 
certain, to possess that inheritance at some future time. The 
means by which God has placed us in that condition are stated 
in the next two verses, the transference from the state of sin to 
that of his favour is expressed by “rescuing us from the dominion 
of darkness, and transferring us to the kingdom of his beloved 
Son.” The expression é£ovcla Tob cxdTovs is not merelysuggested 
by the word ¢w7é in the preceding verse, but is certainly used in 

1 These words are not found in the best MSS. 
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allusion to the false teachers, according to Whom even Christians 
were not yet entirely free from the é£ovcla of the hostile spiritual 
powers, but had to practise asceticism in order to free themselves 
entirely from it; it is thus an anticipation of the idea expressed 
inui. 15. “ The kingdom of the Son of his love,” as the kingdom 
of God is here remarkably designated, forms the expressive con- 
trast to the dominion of darkness. In the writings of Paul we 
neither find the kingdom of God called the kingdom of Christ, 
nor Christ called the Son of the love of God; but both these 
expressions are suitable to the purpose of this Epistle, and are 
especially apposite in this context, inasmuch as the fullest pos- 
session of every blessing of salvation, and absolute security 
against all the powers of darkness, are guaranteed to the Christian, 
if he can see in Christ the focus of all divine love, and regard 


him as wielding all the sovereignty of God. Finally, we are told - 


in ver. 14 by what means that transference from the kingdom of 
darkness into that of Christ has been brought about—* In Christ 
we have redemption: that is to say, the forgiveness of sins.” It 
should be noted that in this passage, as in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, droAvtpwcusis identified with dpeous awaptidv: whereas 
in Paul, according to Rom. 11. 24, it is an objective institution of 
God for redeeming the sinner from his avenging justice by means 
of the ransom of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice, which has as its 
consequence—as another objective act of God—the acquittal of 
the sinner, or declaring him to be righteous, which then in turn 
produces the subjective state of freedom from the consciousness 
of guilt, or of peace with God (Rom. v. 1). Thus in Hebrews 
ix. 15 f., and likewise in Col. i. 14, darodvtpwaus is immediately 
related to the liberation from the consciousness of guilt, or to 
the subjective state of certainty of the forgiveness of sins which 
we have in Christ, in believing in him as the Son of the love of 
God. We find, therefore, that just as above in the account of 
the work of Christ there is no trace of the original Pauline notion 
of God as one who had to be reconciled, so here also the juridical 
notion of acquittal or justification is absent; the word Suxatodv 
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does not occur in our Epistle; instead of it we have a notion 
which does not occur in Paul’s Hpistles, épeovs dwaptidy, not in 
the sense of a divine act, but of a human state of freedom from 
guilt, which we possess as a subjective blessing of salvation in 
our communion with Christ by faith (this is the only way in 
which év 6 éyowev, &c., can be understood). We must also con- 
nect with this state of absence of guilt the words of ver. 22, 
according to which the purpose of the death of Christ was 
Trapacthcartpas aylovs, Kal 4M@Lous, Kal AVEYKANTOUS KATEVOTLOV 
avtod (sc. Oeo0): for the connection of the dominating ideas, 
aToxataraccew and eipnvorrosety, forbids us to understand these 
three predicates as referring to moral purification or renovation, 
and compel us rather to refer them to the peaceful relation of 
man to God undisturbed by any consciousness of guilt, or to 
harmonious communion with God, and therefore to take &yios 
in the sense in which dyiafeoOar is used in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This perfection of the Christian consciousness of 
salvation is also expressed in ii. 10 by the pregnant words, xa’ 
éoTe év avT@ TeTANPwpéevot, Which infers the Christian’s complete 
fulness of salvation from the indwelling of the complete fulness 
of God in Christ. We have here the same intimate connection 
between wAnpwpua in reference to the nature of Christ, and 
TeTANPaTOaL, as we have in the Hpistle to the Hebrews between 
the vids eis aidva TeTeNevwpévos and the redevodcGas of the Chris- 
tian ; but as the word redXevodc Oar refers partly to the present, as 
inward cleansing of the conscience, and partly to the future, as 
external glorification, so also wemAnpOcOa in this passage is in 
the first instance only the redemption and giving of new life, 
which consists in the complete forgiveness of sins (ver. 12 f.), 
and not yet the full possession of fw, or, if it is the ideal pos- 
session of it, yet not the real enjoyment of 7; for it is ex- 
pressly said in iii. 3 f. that the So of the Christian is for the 
present hidden in God with (the exalted) Christ, and will only 
be revealed when he is also revealed (at his second coming) to 
Christians, and in his é0£a. According to this, the fo7 aidévios— 
VOL. Il. 8 
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for it is of this alone that he is speaking—is indeed at the pre- 
sent time in the possession of the Christian (7) 7) tuayv), but ib 
has not yet become inherent in him, he has not yet got it as év 
éavt@ pévovoay (1 John ili. 15), but it is at first only a possession 
laid up for him in heaven in the hands of Christ and God. 
This is precisely the same view as that of the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. especially x. 34—éyew év éavtois Kpelrtova UrrapEw 
év ovpavois); and both are a mean between the muctevoper ote 
autnoowev of Paul and the éyowev fwiy ev éavtois of John. 
Finally, with regard to the words in i. 28, wa rapactncwpev 
mavta avOpwroy Tédevov ev Xptore@, it is questionable whether 
they are to be understood in the sense of the words adyos Kal 
apwpos Kal aveyeAnTos in ver. 22, and rremAnpwpévos in ii. 10, as. 
referring to the perfection of the state of Christian salvation, 
which requires no completion from without, or to the moral 
perfection which is the object of the striving after sanctification. 
The latter is more probable for this reason, that the subject 
treated of is not the immediate object of the work of Christ, but 
the ultimate end of vovOerety and d:dacxKewv, of pastoral edification, 
which must at all events keep in view at the same time moral 
perfection. Buteven then the repetition of the words ravta av- 
Opwrov suggests the thought that Christian perfection is not a 
privilege of individual (Gnostic) Christians, depending on secta- 
rian wisdom or asceticism, but an end which is attaimable by 
every Christian, by the practically and theoretically edifying 
power of the universal preaching of the gospel. 

We see, from what has already been said, that it is a main 
object of our Epistle to impress deeply on its readers the perfec- 
tion of the Christian salvation. I1ts author, therefore, carries out 
this idea, not merely in a general way, but also in particular 
relation to the special points in which the false teachers thought 
that simple Christianity, especially that of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, required to be supplemented. If these teachers affirmed 
that the Gentile Christians were still subject, through their 
fleshly body, to the dominion of the unclean spiritual powers, 
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unless they escaped from it by the symbolically purifying act 
of circumcision, and by ascetic abstinence from any defiling 
contact with matter, they were refuted in two ways: in the 
first place, the hostile spiritual powers, to whom the Gentile 
Christians were supposed to be still subject, had already been 
stripped of their power over men by the death of Christ, as a 
conquered foe is stripped of his armour (cf. supra, p. 110) ; 
secondly, the Gentile Christians had put off, by the circumcision 
of Christ at their baptism (ii. 11 f.) their fleshly bodies, through 
which they were supposed to be subject to those powers; so that 
their redemption, regarded both objectively and subjectively, has 
already been perfectly completed, and stands in no need hence- 
forth of any self-redemption by their own power. This concep- 
tion of baptism as the “ cirewmeision of Ohrist””—that is, as the 
Christian analogue or counterpart to the circumcision of the Jews 
—makes its first appearance here; and the point of comparison 
depends on this, that baptism, as the being buried with Christ— 
that is, as a mystical appropriation of the death of Christ—is an 
ideal putting away of the fleshly body, just in the same way that 
circumcision, as the symbolic putting away of one part of the 
body, denotes the putting away of the whole. The idea that 
baptism is the being buried with Christ, is taken, so far as the 
words are concerned, from Rom. vi., but whether it has the same 
meaning as in that passage, where it denoted the cessation of 
the life of sin, becomes very doubtful when we consider the 
continuation of the figure on its positive side. In baptism we 
have also been raised with Christ, by faith in the power of God. 
which raised him from the dead; that is to say, God has also by 
virtue of the same power raised to life with Christ those who 
were dead in their transgressions and in their uncircumcised 
flesh (those who had been Gentiles, by pardoning all our trans-. 
gressions (vers. 12, 18). Here the sense is decidedly different 
from that of Rom. vi., in spite of a great similarity in the 


words, That baptism in the latter passage is not said to be the 
8x 
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ovveyepO vat, is probably no mere accident, but is connected with 
the fact, that in the context the participation of Christians in the 
resurrection of Christ is in the first place connected with their 
assuming his likeness after their death (cf. supra, Part I. p. 195), 
and their present newness of life, in the moral sense, is deduced 
from that ground as its necessary practical consequence. Luveyep- 
@nre in our Epistle, on the contrary, certainly does not refer to the 
future life, but exclusively and immediately to the new inward 
life that begins with baptism. But this expression, again, has 
not, like xawérns CwAs in Rom. vi. 4, the sense of a new moral 
direction given to the life, but that of a new religious privilege, 
namely, that of the forgiveness of sins, which is conferred on 
man through his faith in Christ. This is made perfectly clear 
by ver. 13, where cuvefworroincev is explained by yapioapevos 
Quiy TavTa Ta TaparTomata, Which is further carried out in the 
participles of vers. 14 and 15, which allude, as we have already 
seen, to the doing away with the guilt which separates us from 
God, and subjects us to the dominion of darkness. If this latter 
is a disastrous condition, a state of spiritual death, then rescuing 
us from it by placing us in the state of salvation (in “the 
kingdom of the Son of his love”) is giving us a new religious 
life, even though the full {7 is still only an ideal possession, 
and not yet an actual reality (cf. supra, remarks on ii. 3). But 
this does not hinder the Christian’s state of salvation from being 
a perfect unconditional one. 

From the existence of this complete salvation is thus deduced, 
as its practical consequence, in the first place the negative pro- 
position, that bodily asceticism is not only not necessary for a 
Christian, but is rather a falling back from the essence to the 
appearance, from the higher striving to the lower earthly one. 
For all the externalities, on which the practice of the false 
teachers turned, stood in the same relation to Christianity as the 
bodiless shadow to the real substance (the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had already placed the ritual ordinances of the Old Testament 
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in the same light) ; they belonged to the sensuous elements of the 
world (crovyeta Tod Kocpov),! to which the Christian has died with 
Christ; therefore he should no longer occupy himself with pre- 
cepts which relate only to the use of sensuous and perishable 
matter, and which can only possess significance for those who 
still cling in their religious and moral life to the sensuous 
world. So far, therefore, is this false asceticism from being of 
any service towards true liberation from the life of the flesh, that 
it rather conduces, on the contrary, “to the contentment of the 
flesh”’ (to the satisfaction of the cravings of fleshly pride, ver. 23 
—mT pos TANT MOVIY THs capKos, comp. with ver. 18, 2K pucvovpevos 
(70 TOD vods THs capKos avTod). Instead then of striving after that 
which is earthly, as the ascetics also do after their fashion, the 
true Christian should, on the contrary, seek the possessions of 
the world above, which he knows to be the home of Christ who 
is his life. This turn of thought at once reminds us of the 
Alexandrine opposition between the upper and the earthly 
world (cf. the Epistle of the Hebrews), and also of Phil. i. 20. 
This is, however, made the occasion for the exhortation to true 
Christian sanctification, by laying aside the old and putting on 
the new man. And the turn of thought is peculiar here, being 
kindred with that of Rom. vui. 13 and Gal. v. 24, but coloured 
by the Alexandrine philosophy, iii. 5, vecpdoate Ta médn Kuav TA 
émt THs yhs, by which are meant the émiOupiae Kal raOnpata THs 
capxos. The description of the new man as one who is renewed 
els €miyvoow Kat’ eiKova TOD KTicayToS avTor, ver. 10, is also pecu- 
liar. The latter words refer to the image of Christ, the Son of God, 
who is also the image of God, to whose likeness, according to 
Rom. viii. 29 also, the children of God will be conformed. But 
that émiyvwors should be represented as the distinct purpose of 


1 The notion has certainly this sense in Col. ii. 20, which agrees with Gal. iv. 3—9; 
but whether it has the same sense in ver. 8, is not so clear; it almost appears as if it 
should be explained there by card ry rapddoow rv avOomrwv which precedes 
it. It is not impossible that the reviser found the notion in the original text of 
the letter, and gave to it in ver. 8 this erroneous meaning. 
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this renovation, is a peculiar feature which conclusively indicates 
the standpoint of this Epistle. 

If these false teachers, in support of their theoretical and 
practical divergences, boasted of a higher wisdom (ii. 23, and 
trocodpia, ii. 8), our Epistle not only shows that their supposed 
higher wisdom was false, because it was unchristian and inju- 
rious to the fundamental truths of the Christian consciousness, 
but 7 also sets forth in opposition to them the true wisdom, which 
consisted simply in the deeper knowledge of Christ, and of the 
divine secrets revealed by him. It develops such deeper know- 
ledge of Christ and his works in i. 15—22, by proving to its 
readers the perfection of their Christian salvation, from the abso- 
lute significance of Christ as an eternal mediating principle 
between God and the world. But the author of this Epistle 
also desires for his readers an independent increase in every kind 
of Christian wisdom and spiritual insight (i. 9), a growing in the 
(Christian) knowledge of God (ver. 11) ; they must be strength- 
ened not only in love, but also unto all the richness of complete 
insight (7AovTos THs wANpodoplas THs cvvécews), unto the know- 
ledge of the secret of God (the Father), and Christ (i.e. of God 
revealed in Christ as the Father), in whom are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge (i. 2 f.).. Whereas, in the 
writings of Paul, this deeper knowledge appeared rather as a 
mere individual advantage, which was desirable, indeed, but 
not absolutely necessary to the Christian life of salvation (ef. 
1 Cor. viii. 7), the Epistle before us (i. 28) makes instruction in 
every kind of wisdom the means by which all Christians are to 
attain that perfection in Christ which is necessary for every one; 
nay, that deeper kind of knowledge is itself the ultimate end of 
Christian renovation of life (iii. 10, dvaxaivovpevor els eriyvwow). 
As we thus find our author thoroughly participating in the ques- 
tioning spirit of his time, it is the more important to observe in 
what way his Christian yvdous differs from that which he was 
opposing as unchristian. The former can be no other than 
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érlyvoats Tod puotnpiov Tov Ocod Xpictod, the development of the 
treasures of knowledge, which are already implicitly contained 
(aroxpvdor) in the historical revelation of God by Christ. The 
heretical yvdous, on the other hand, ov xpare?t riyv Kepadny, puts in 
the place of the historical revelation of Christ, its own visionary 
revelation of angels, and the vain suggestions of a fleshly reason 
(i. 18 f.). The former yydous also. goes beyond the historical 
region of appearance, and reaches back.to that which is eternal, 
heavenly, and transcendent (the idea) ; but it does not tear away 
that which connects these two spheres, and therefore, in its 
highest: flights of speculation, it ever remains upon the solid 
ground of historical fact, and in harmony with the traditional 
beliefs of the community (@CeSacovpevor TH micter Kabas 
ed.0adxOnrte, ii. 7). The latter, on the contrary, in losing its 
connection with the historical head of the community, allows 
itself to be removed dod tis édridos Tod evayyediov, ov 
HKovaaTe TOD KnpvyOevTos ev Tdon KTioEL TH UTO TOV ovpavoy 
(1. 23), 1.e. it loses its connection with the common consciousness 
of universal—* catholic’’—Christianity ; it becomes heretical. 


THe Hristte or BarNaBas. 


The mixed Alexandrine and Pauline spirit of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews receives its most distinct and characteristic expres- 
sion in the Epistle which has come down to us under the name 
of Barnabas, once the companion of Paul, to whom it was first 
ascribed by Clement, the Alexandrine Father. Internal evidence, 
however, shows that it can hardly have been written by this 
wavering follower of Paul and quondam Levite; it is without 
doubt the work of a Gentile Christian, who had been educated 
in the Alexandrine school, and whose tendencies were hyper- 
Pauline. He addressed it to Gentile Christian readers towards 
the end of the first century, in order to warn them against 
Judaizing errors (ut non incuramus tanquam proselyti in illorum 
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legem, cap. 8).1. This Epistle marks a notable turning-point in the 
history of the doctrine of Paul. On the one hand, it exhibits its 
anti-Judaistic tendency when it had reached that extreme limit, 
which it was on the point of changing in an unorthodox direc- 
tion, and becoming heretical Gnosticism; on the other hand, it 
shows at the same time the positive body of Pauline doctrine in 
such a state of weakness and decadence, that its amalgamation 
with other doctrinal views, to form the confused compound of 
which the doctrine of the Catholic Church consists, was inevitable. 

The fundamental idea of this Epistle, with which the whole of 
the first and theoretical portion of it (ch. 11. to xvii.) is occu- 
pied, is thus expressed by its author in the first chapter—iva 
MeTa THS TicTEws LMOV TErELay ExNTE Kal THY yv@ow—he wishes 
to impart to his readers, in addition to their faith, the higher 
perfection of wisdom. ‘The object of this higher wisdom which 
went beyond faith, is the religious past and future (preeterita 
et futura, ch. i. and v.), or ‘‘ the three dogmas (i.e. fundamental 
truths )of the Lord—the hope of life (prophecies of Christ 
in the Old Testament), commencement (in the present), and 
completion (in the millennial kingdom of the Messiah).’”? With 
regard to the last, however, the writer expressly declares later 
on (ch. xvii.), that he will pass it over, on account of the 
difficulty of understanding it, and therefore confine himself to 
the present and the past. It is the relation between these with 
which he is in fact mainly occupied; namely, the religious 
history of the Jews, in its relation to the present, to Christianity. 
He desires to impart to his readers some profound disclosures 
which have been made to him by the Spirit regarding this ques- 


1 Cf. with this and what follows, Hilgenfeld, Apostol. Vater; Ritschl, Altkath. K. 
p. 294 f.; Reuss Gesch. d.h. 8. N. T. p. 232, £., and Hist. de la Theol. Chret. au siécle 
Apost. II. 305 f.; Lipsius, ‘‘ Barnabasbrief,” in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon ; Hefele, 
Apostol. Vater and Sendschreiben des A. Barnabas, Tiib. 1840; and especially Miiller, 
Erklirung des Barnabasbriefes, Leipzig, 1869 (the three last assign the date of the 
composition of this Epistle to the reign of Hadrian, about A.D. 120, as does also 
Volkmar; whereas Weiaséicker, ‘ Zur Kritik des Barnabasbriefes,”’ Tiib. 1863, assigns 
to it an earlier date, namely, the reign of Vespasian ; but the interpretation of the 
passage from Daniel in ch. iy. which refers to Nerva contradicts this view). 
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tion of religious history, which was so important for the Church 
at that time, in order to guard them by this means against the 
danger of Judaizing. These disclosures consisted in an alle- 
gorical and typical interpretation of the ceremonies and narra- 
tives of the Old Testament, such as we occasionally find in Paul 
himself, but constantly in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where it 
is carried out in a methodical way, in order to demonstrate the 
completion and exaltation of the Old Testament worship in 
Christ. The typology of the Epistle now before us, however, 
is distinguished from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, not 
only by the far greater accumulation of types of the most 
diverse character, and by the greater boldness, not to say want 
of taste, displayed in their interpretation, but chiefly by the 
difference of the end proposed. In the former, it was not in- 
tended, by the typical application of the Old Testament worship 
to the reconciling work of Christ in the character of a high- 
priest, to deny the relative claims and the relative truth of 
the former, but only to prove its relativity, and consequently 
its merely temporary validity, as compared with its absolute 
and eternal completion in Christianity. In the latter, on the 
contrary, not only is the typical anticipation of Christianity in 
the laws and the history of Judaism set forth in the minutest 
detail, but no truth or justification whatever, even in a relative 
sense, is allowed to Judaism. The Jewish law, in its literal 
externality, is represented as not only abrogated in Christ, but 
as having been perverted from the very beginning, and as a 
misunderstanding, caused by the devil, of the purely spiritual 
will of God. The object of the typology of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas is therefore two-fold: in the first place, it is positwe and 
apologetic, to exhibit what was apparently new in Christianity as 
having already existed in the past in the types of Judaism; but, 
secondly, it is also negative and polemic, to prove, by showing 
the true spiritual sense of the ritual law, that Judaism, which 
understands it literally, is a perverted religion. 
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Under the former category may be classed the following inter- 
pretations :—Chap. vi. The promise of Moses to the Israelites, 
that they should inherit the land (yfv) that flowed with milk 
and honey, signifies that they should hope for Jesus, who was to 
be revealed in the flesh; for man is earth (yf mdoyoved or earth 
as passive matter), since Adam was made of earth; but milk and 
honey (children’s food) indicate our new birth, inasmuch as when 
we are renewed by the forgiveness of our sins, we get a child’s 
soul (> raidiov éyew tiv Yuynv). In the same passage the 
‘opportunity is taken of interpreting the “ hearts of flesh,” which 
God has promised to give instead of hearts of stone, to mean that 
‘Christ would come in the flesh. Chap vii. The sacrifice of Isaac 
is a type of the sacrifice of the body of Christ on the cross; his 
drinking vinegar and gall is forefigured by the command to fast. 
In the same chapter we find an extraordinary interpretation of 
the meaning of the two goats, and the strange ceremonies con- 
nected with them. Chap. vii. The red heifer whose ashes were 
sprinkled for purification is a type of Christ; the priests who 
sprinkled the ashes were types of the Evangelisis, the staff used 
for the purpose was a type of the cross, the hyssop was a type of 
the dies mali et sordidi in the kingdom of Christ. In chap. xi. 
the question is propounded, whether God had also thought fit 
to foreshow baptism and the cross by any sign. Both are un- 
doubtedly found ; in the first place, Jeremiah has indicated the 
rejection of the healing waters of baptism by the Jews in ii. 12f. 
(“They have forsaken me, the living fountain”’); the connection 
of baptism and the cross especially is contained in Ps. i. 3—6, 
which speaks of the tree which is planted by the water-side ; and 
when, in Ezek. xlvu. 12, beautiful trees are mentioned which 
grow from the river, the meaning is, that we descend into the 
water of baptism covered with the defilement of sin, but come 
out of it bearing fruit, namely, the fear of God and hope in 
Christ in our hearts. The cross is likewise typically represented 
in many ways (chap. xii.)—in the figure of Moses stretching out 
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his arms in prayer; in the brazen serpent which Moses raised in 
the wilderness ; in the number 318 of the persons circumcised 
by Abraham. 

As we have here the fundamental Christian doctrines of Christ 
being made man, and of his sacrificial death, of baptism for the 
forgiveness of sins, and of the new birth, typically indicated in 
the Old Testament, so we also find the ritual law of the Old Testa- 
ment regarding circumcision, forbidden meats, the Sabbath, and 
the temple, turned into Christian allegories. Of circwmeision, 
itis saidin chap. ix. that God desired only a circumcision of the 
heart and ears (with reference to Jer. iv. 4, vii. 26, ix. 26, and 
other passages), not that of the flesh; but the. Jews, deceived by 
a wicked angel, had transgressed his command. Should it be 
objected that (bodily) circumcision is a mark of the covenant, 
then all the Syrians, Arabians, and Egyptians have it; and it is 
asked whether these also are supposed to belong to the covenant 
of God. Moreover, the blessed cross of Jesus is foreshown in the 
number of persons whom Abraham circumcised by the form of 
the Greek letters which make 318, namely, T, which represents 
300, and IH. The writer considers this notion to be the pearl 
of his discoveries, oddels yunotwtepov éwabev am’ éuod yoyov!) In 
chap. x. the spiritual meaning of the forbidding of meats is 
shown. The prohibition to eat swine signifies that we should 
not be like men who are fond of pleasure ; that against eating 
eagles, hawks, and the like, refers to idlers and men who prey 
upon their fellows; that against sea-fish refers to those who are 
condemned to the depths of darkness through godlessness. But 
as if these spiritual explanations were not sufficiently profound, 
still further references to fleshly sins and unnatural abominations 
are inferred from the silliest fables about the natural history of 
the hare, the hyzena, and the weasel, whereby for the first time 
éxete Teelav wept THs Bpdcews yvoouv. Finally, the directions 
regarding ruminants with divided hoof is referred to those who 
ruminate upon the word of God with devout meditation, and 
lead a righteous life. Moses and David understood all this in a 
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spiritual sense (€v wvedpati €hadycev), but they (the Jews), in con- 
sequence of their carnal disposition, had taken it as referring to 
food. ‘‘We now understand these commandments aright, as the 
Lord has willed; therefore has He circumcised our ears and 
hearts, in order that we may understand this.” Chap. xv. shows 
that the ordinance of the Sabbath refers to the opening of the 
kingdom of God at the return of Christ, for “we cannot keep 
holy the day of God until we are ourselves made holy.” ‘“There- 
fore (namely, with reference to the beginning of the new world 
which is set before us), we joyfully greet the eighth day (the 
beginning of the new week), on which Jesus rose from the dead, 
and after manifesting himself, ascended to heaven.” Chap. xvi. 
shows, with regard to the temple, how those unhappy people set 
their hope upon the building, and not on God, asif it were truly 
the dwelling of God, for they honoured Him in the temple in 
almost exactly the same way as the Gentiles. And yet the Lord 
himself had already shown the error of this opinion of theirs in 
words like those of the prophet (Isaiah Ixvi. 1): ‘‘ Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool ; what house will ye build 
me, and what is the place of my rest?” Besides the destruc- 
tion of the visible temple had, as was long before foretold, actu- 
ally taken place. It was equally true, indeed, that the building 
of a new temple by the hands of those who had destroyed the 
first had been accomplished in accordance with prophecy, namely, 
the building of a spiritual temple to the Lord in us who were 
formerly Gentiles.’ ‘‘ For before we believed in God, the dwelling 


1 Tcannot, for my part, understand the words viv Kai adroit ot rHyv éxyOowr 
UmnNpéTat aToLKoOomNaovaery adroy to refer to the attempt to re-build in the reign of 
Hadrian, for the mention of this would bein plain contradiction to the whole context, 
in which the very thing to be shown is, that a future spiritual temple is to take the 
place of the original temple which had been destroyed. ‘Yrnoérat ray ty 0pGyv may 
mean the Gentiles who were subjects of that same Roman power which had put an 
end to the Jewish temple (ef. Hilgenfeld, Apost. Vater, p. 28 and Z. f. w. Th. 1870, 
pp. 117 £., in opposition to the views of Miller and Volkmar). If this interpretation 
should appear to be too far-fetched, I should prefer to consider a passage that harmo- 
nizes so ill with the context as an interpolation, rather then to conclude from it that 
the Epistle was not written till the reign of Hadrian, a view which is contradicted by 
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of our hearts was perishable and weak, like a temple built with 
hands, full of idolatrous worship, a house of demons, because we 
did what was hateful to God. But when we received the forgive- 
ness of our sins, and set our hope on the name of the Lord, we 
were created anew and completely transformed. Therefore God 
truly dwells in us, as his abode. How? His word of faith, his 
call of promise, the wisdom of the law, the commandments of his 
teaching, He himself is as a prophet in us, He himself dwells in 
us.” What is said of the temple applies also to the sacrifices 
(chap. 1.). God has already informed us, through all the pro- 
phets, that He does not need our sacrifices (referring to Isaiah 
i, 11—14; Jer. vii. 22 f.; Ps. iv.). “He has also declared this 
(visible) sacrifice to be valueless, in order that the new law of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which has no compulsory yoke, may have 
no sacrifice brought by the hand of man,” but rather the sacrifice 
of the heart, according to Psalm li. 19. The Jewish fasts have 
a moral interpretation given to them in the same way in 
chap. ill., according to Isa. lvii. 6—10. 

In order to leave it beyond all doubt that Judaism in its 
historical form, in so far as it is distinguished from Christianity 
by a ritual that appeals to the senses, appears to him to have 
been from the first a thoroughly worthless form of religion, he 
distinctly denies to the Jews the covenant relation with God. Not 
only is it sin to speak to the Judaizers—“ Their (the Jews) cove- 
nant is also ours; nay, it is rather ours alone, because they 
have lost for ever that which Moses obtained; they deserved, as 
the punishment of their idolatry, that Moses when descending 
from Sinai should break the tables of the law ;”’ thus ‘‘ was their 
covenant destroyed, in order that the covenant of Jesus might 
be sealed in your hearts by faith and hope in him” (ch. iv.). 
Moses certainly obtained the testament from God upon the 
mount, but they were not worthy to receive it on account of 
weighty internal evidence, in addition to the consideration that the destruction of 


Jerusalem must have been fresh in the memory of those to whom it was addressed 
(cf, Chap. iv., BAézere, &c.). 
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their sins. Therefore the Lord himself (not only through his 
servant) has given it to us, that we should become the people of 
the inheritance, namely, by his having suffered for us. His 
appearing on earth and his death had a two-fold purpose—to 
fill up the measure of their (the Jews’) sins, but to redeem us 
from death and darkness, and to establish his covenant by send- 
ing his word amongst us (ch. xiv.). The whole history of Israel 
from the time of Moses to the present is, according to the Epistle 
of Barnabas, a history of their rejection on the part of God as 
his covenant people. They had already been rejected on Sinai 
before the covenant was made at all; by their constant perse- 
cution of the prophets, in whom Christ spoke, they accumulated 
that guilt, of which they filled up the measure by putting Christ 
to death; therefore they have now been marked out by the 
most fearful signs and wonders as utterly forsaken by God 
(ch. v., 0 vids Tov Oeod eis ToD TO HAOEV ev capKl iva TO TéNELOY TOV 
apapTiov keparatoon Tots SibEacwy év Oavatw Tovs Tpopyntas avTod. 
ot mpopHnrat, ar’ avrov éyovTes THY Yap, cis adTOV ETpodHTEevaay. 
Chap. iv. Adhuc et illud intelligite, cum videritis tanta signa 
et monstra in populo Judeorum, et sic illos deriliquit Dominus). 
Traces of Paul are no less evident here, than is the fact that our 
author has gone far beyond him. Paul, too, sees in the cross of 
Christ the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence, against 
which Israel as a nation has fallen (Rom. ix. 32 f.); he also sees 
this present hardening of their hearts prefigured through the 
whole history of Israel, foretold by the words of Moses (x. 19, 
xi. 8), of David (xi. 9 f.), Elijah (xi. 3 f.), Hosea (ix. 25 f.), and 
Isaiah (x. 16, 20 f., ix. 27—29). But the Apostle is convinced, 
nevertheless, that God has not (finally) rejected his people, since 
He cannot repent of his gifts and his calling (xi. 1, 29); for 
Israel is still the nation to whom the covenants and promises 
were originally given (ix. 4); therefore it will also be received 
again at last, after being for a certain time hardened (ch. xi.). 
Now this hope, so full of comfort to the Apostle who was born a 
Jew, had from the beginning less significance for the Gentile 
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Christian ; its interest for him became more remote, in propor- 
tion as the repugnance of Israel to the gospel increased; and it 
is probable that the catastrophe which fell upon Israel in the 
destruction of the temple and of the holy city, gave the last 
blow to the hope of the future conversion of the people of Israel. 
In this respect the Epistle to Barnabas shares the universal view 
of the Gentile Christian Church of his own and of a later time 
(compare especially the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of 
John). But the point in which he diverges as far not only from 
Paul, but also from the view of the Church at that time, as he 
approaches to heretical Gnosticism, is the assertion that the 
people of Israel never stood in a covenant relation to God, that 
their supposed sign of the covenant (circumcision) rested on a 
misunderstanding of the will of God, which was suggested by the 
devil (ayyeXos rovnpos écoducev avTods, ch. ix.), and that its whole 
ritual law, including ordinances regarding food, fasts, the temple. 
and sacrifices, had been from the beginning valueless and per- 
verted, a carnal interpretation of laws (dogmas) spiritually in+ 
tended. It is true that connecting links for all this are to be 
found in Paul’s writings, and still more in the Hpistle to the He- 
brews. Paul also places the old covenant, as dvaxovia ypaupartos, 
in opposition tothenew, which was dcaxovia mvevpartos (2 Cor. iii.); 
healsoseesinthe externality of the ritual law, OTOL ELA TOU KOTpOU 
and cap€ (cf.above, PartI. p. 71 f.), i.e. sensuous, carnal worship; 
to him also the Christian alone is the truly circumcised, with 
the circumcision of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter 
(Phil. iii., Rom. ii. 29), and in the Epistles to the Hebrews and 
Colossians, the Jewish ceremonial law is regarded as a mere oxia 
Tov cwpuaTos, an unsubstantial, shadowy prefiguring, which has no 
power to make the conscience pure or perfect (Heb. viii. and ix.). 
But with all this, the relative truth and the temporary validity 
of the Old Testament ritual law are by no means denied: that 
the whole of the Jewish law reposed on divine revelation was to 
the mind of Paul an incontestable proposition; nothing could be 
more remote from his ideas than to connect it, even with respect to 
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its literal interpretation, with demoniacal influence; on the con- 
trary, the very subjection to the orovyeia tod Koco is referred 
to a divine system of education. The only point of connection 
for the extreme views of Barnabas is to be found perhaps in 
Col. ii. 14 f., where the yeupoypadov trois Séypacuw is brought into 
connection with the powers of darkness, over whom Christ 
triumphed in his death. In any case, however, thus much is 
clear, that with the view that historical Judaism is a false reli- 
gion, and reposes on a carnal disposition and fiendish deceit, the 
threshold of heretical Gnosticism is already reached. From this 
point it was necessary either to advance further, to the assertion 
that the God of the Jews was not the one true God, but one 
among others, or a power opposed to God, or else to go back to 
the standpoint of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which Judaism 
was regarded as a preparatory religion, which forshadowed the 
truth in types. The latter was the general view of the Church, 
even of the Gentile Christians, while the former was the funda- 
mental characteristic of the heretical Gnosticism which grew up 
on a Gentile Christian soil. 

Accordingly the Epistle before us exhibits Pauline doctrine, 
when it had arrived, in the course of its struggle with Judaism, 
at that turning-point where the two roads parted, one of which led 
to extreme views outside the Church, the other to union within tt. 
An indication that some of the Gentile Christians who followed 
Paul were on the point of taking the former road, is undoubtedly 
contained in these words of chap. iv.: ‘Non separatim debetis 
seducere vos tanquam Jjustificati; sed in unum convenientes 
inquirite, quod communiter dilectis conveniat et prosit. But 
this very warning against a proud and unloving separation from 
the followers of Paul who boasted of their justification, clearly 
shows in what direction the centre of gravity was already tend- 
ing, upon the whole, in the Gentile Christian communities. The 
tendency to union grew henceforth spontaneously, and was the 
more necessary, and moreover the easier to carry out, in propor- 
tion as the extremes, both of the Gentile and the Jewish Christian 
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party, separated themselves as sects from the universal Church. 
The Gentile and Jewish Christians felt more and more that in 
the common interests of driving out and combating the extreme 
Gnostic views, they were so essentially one, that their former 
hostility gradually disappeared and was forgotten. This process 
of fusion, however, was essentially aided by another circum- 
stance, of which also the Hpistle of Barnabas affords the most 
striking evidence. 

While this Epistle displays the anti-Judaism of Paul at its 
highest development, it contains, on the other hand, the positive 
teaching of Paul in so diluted a form, that there was no longer 
any obstacle arising from this quarter to the fusion of the two 
parties in the Church. It is true that we meet with nearly all 
the favourite expressions of Paul, but they have become mere 
formule, from which it is only too evident that the original 
spirit has departed; consequently there is no systematic connec- 
tion, no dogmatic argument to bind them together; and by the 
side of the old turns of thought new ones appear, which are.in- 
compatible with them, and the old are used in new combinations 
to which they are quite unadapted. The cross of Christ, indeed 
still occupies the chief place, and the death of Christ is called a 
sacrificial death for our sins, of which the forgiveness of sins is 
the consequence (chap. v. 7, 8), but this sacrifice is referred 
neither to the righteousness nor to the love of God, nor to the 
love of Christ, so that nothing remains of Paul’s vicarious expia- 
tory sacrifice; on the other hand, the symbolism of sprinkling, 
for the purification from sin, is applied (chap. vii.) to the death 
of Christ, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The most important 
thing, however, in the death of Christ is evidently, according to 
this Epistle, its having been the means of the resurrection and 
exaltation of Christ, and consequently of the assurance of our 
own resurrection, and therefore of the confirmation of the pro- 
mises of Messianic life already given to the ancients (chap. v.). 
By these means—and so not really by his death, but by his re- 
surrection—he has destroyed the power of death (a catapyjon 
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Tov Odvarov, Kal THY ex dvexpav vactacw SelEn, chap.v.); therein 
consists the life-giving power of his death ({wo7oujoas, chap. vil), 
that the promise of our resurrection, indicated and established by 
it, is a life-giving, 1.e. comforting and encouraging word for us 
(TH wlores THs érrayyeNlas, Kal TO NOY CwoTroLovpevot, Chap. Vi.). 
In his Christology the author of this Epistle teaches, with the 
school of Paul, the pre-existence of Christ, his taking part in the 
creation, his being the medium of revelation in the prophets; but 
his being made man is, according to him, no longer, as in Paul’s 
writings, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, his assumption of 
equality with his human brethren, and so a revelation of the 
divine image, and of a human pattern for our imitation, but it 
has rather for. its object the veiling of the divine glory, the sight 
of which without this veil would have been insupportable to us ; 
and at the same time it was an occasion for the Jews to fill up 
the measure of their sins (chap. v.). This approaches very nearly 
to the doctrine of the Docetists,! and reminds us of the Jater 
conception of the Church regarding the overreaching of the devil 
by the death of Christ, the devil having been tempted by the 
veil of the flesh to form a plot against God, in the contest with 
whom his power had thus been broken. But all this is very dif- 
ferent to the teaching of Paul. Since the object of faith is essen- 
tially the future life which is shown and pledged to us through 
Christ, it evidently follows that the notion of faith is, that it 
essentially coincides with hope. This so far resembles the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, only it is still more one-sided, since 
in the latter the future is also already invisibly present, the 


1 There is no trace of any controversy against the Docetists in any part of the 
Epistle. ‘‘ The appearing of Christ in the flesh is here founded, not on its reality, 
but on its necessity, as the voluntary assumption of a form of existence alien to 
the Son of God” (Lipsius). This is represented quite differently in the Epistles 
of Ignatius, and also as early as in the first Hpistle to Timothy, where, ii. 5, the 
adv0pwroe¢ is emphasized as decidedly in an anti-Docetist sense, as the fact of Jesus 
being the son of man is denied in the Epistle we are considering (chap. xii., td< 
"Inovds obx 6 viog avOpwnov, “AN 6 vios Tov Oiov). This presupposes a time when 
as yet no Docetist heresy could have disturbed the unsophisticated view of the 
apotheosis of Christ. 
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heavenly world beyond the visible earthly world, with which 
the believer in Christ enters into immediate connection; while 
in the Epistle of Barnabas this Alexandrine mysticism, as well 
as that originally taught by Paul, has been allowed to drop, and 
thus there remains for faith only the firm trust in the fulfilling of 
the promises (mrloris érayyeNlas, chap. vi.), which is synonymous 
with hope. Consequently, these two notions are sometimes com- 
bined into one (the covenant of Jesus is sealed in our hearts, év 
érrridt THs wicTews avTod, i.e. by means of hope, which rests in 
faith on him, namely, on his promise, chap. iv.), and sometimes 
used as interchangeable (of éAmifovtes els avtov—Incoty— 
Enoovrar eis aidva, chap. vill.; and xi., waxdpvot, ot, él Tov 
otavpov édrricaytes, KaTéBnoav eis TO Vdwp" Kal dvaBaivomer, THY 
errr ida eis Tov Inoody éyovtes €v TO TvEvpaTt Os Av akdvon TOUTOV 
Kal mictevon, Cnoetas eis TOV aidva. Xi., od StvavTat cwOnvas 
éay py er ato exrricwow éhrrotcdtw Tictevoas). Faith thus 
apprehended can of course no longer be, as it is with Paul, the 
only means of salvation, but must be supplemented and propped 
up by other Christian virtues. So in chap. ii., pdRos cal dropovy), 
poaxpoOuuia cat éxpareia, are called helpers (@on@oi) and fellow- 
combatants of faith: whilst, according to Paul, these virtues 
proceed from faith as their natural source, they are here placed 
side by side with it, as joint causes of salvation, just as a cuvepyety 
occurs between faith and works according to James. The un- 
loving separatists who were more Pauline than Paul, and boasted 
of their justification, are reminded (chap. iv.) that God will judge 
every one according to his works, without respect of persons. 
We must take heed, therefore, lest, slothfully relying upon our 
calling («Anroé in the Pauline sense), we fall into the sleep of 
sin, and thereby give occasion to the evil one to gain power over 
us and thrust us out of the kingdom of God. We must spiritu- 
ally become a perfect temple of God, by practising the fear of 
God, and exerting ourselves to keep his commandments. An 
entire life of faith is of no use, if we do not, in these evil times, 
strive in a manner worthy of the children of God that the black 
9* 
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one (the devil) may not steal into us. Our perfection as heirs of 
the covenant will only occur at the opening of the future king- 
dom of God (chap. vi., cf. ii). 

It cannot be said that this emphasizing of Christian morality, 
upholding the perpetual relativity of our salvation, and pointing 
to perfection as the end for which we have evermore to strive, is 
in itself unlike the teaching of Paul. Paul himself was very well 
acquainted with this ethical point of view, and inculcates it with 
no less distinctness when opportunity serves (see above, Part I, 
p- 225, f.). But whereas according to Paul the moral striving and 
struggling after perfection is only the natural consequence and 
development of the new life which is already in us, and walking 
after the spirit is the mode of action which proves the fact of 
our being spiritual, here, on the contrary, the “ becoming spiri- 
tual” appears to be the end to be striven after by our own active 
exertions in keeping the commandments of God. According to 
Paul, the definitive attainment of salvation and inheritance of 
the kingdom of God is likewise conditioned by our moral sin- 
cerity, but this in its turn is only possible in virtue of the firm 
basis of our justification received by faith; according to Bar- 
nabas, the faith that we are already justified is in no obscure 
language blamed as self-exaltation and conceit (chap. iv., as 
non Sedixarwopévot!). Does this writer therefore intend to combat 
Paul’s doctrine of faith, like James? Certainly not. He too 
strikes again a genuine Pauline chord, when he says that faith 
was imputed to Abraham for righteousness, and that he thus 
became the Father of the believing Gentiles (chap. xiii.) ; that by 
the appearing of Christ our hearts, which had already become 
subject to death and given over to the unrighteousness of error, 
had been ransomed from darkness, and a covenant had been 
made between us by his word (chap. xiv.); that our hearts are 
purified, sanctified, renewed, entirely re-created, and made a 
dwelling-place of God, by the forgiveness of sins (chap. viii. 5, 
6, 16); that the new law of Christ has no compulsory yoke, and 
its true sacrifice is that of the heart (chap. 1i.). All these expres- 
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sions prove thus much, at all events, that the writer intends to 
be quite Pauline. But if we look more closely at the meaning 
which he connects with these expressions, it is equally clear that 
he is not so. This bemg newly created (chap. xvi.) depends only 
upon our having obtained forgiveness of sins and fixed our hope 
on the name of Christ, but not on our having died to sin and 
become partakers of the new hfe of Christ, of the spirit of son- 
ship. So also the “dwelling of God in us” is expressly con- 
nected only with the communication of the word of faith, of the 
calling of promise, of.the wisdom of the laws and commandments 
of his teaching; thus the indwelling of God is a revelation of 
purer moral laws and higher promises, by which we are driven 
to amendment and striving after holiness: this is only reducing 
Paul’s mystery of faith to the level of mere morality. “The two 
moments which are held together in the unity of religious con- 
sciousness by Paul’s notion of faith—namely, the theoretical 
belief and the practical action—are again sundered, and conse- 
quently with the greater prominence given to works, an increased 
weight attaches to the word of the teaching.” ! 

The positive fundamental idea, however, which represented 
Christianity at that standpoint, is that” of the “new law” 
(chap. ii.). This afforded a common ground, on which the 
followers of Paul, to whom this idea would already have been 
suggested by Rom. vil. 2 and Gal. vi. 2, and the more liberal 
Jewish Christians, who likewise spoke of the vouos BaciduKds of 
love (James ii. 8), could understand each other. This was the 
basis of the practical unon of the Church. 


1 Lipsius, ut supra, p. 369. 2 Cf, Ritschl, ut supra, p. 295. 


CHAPTER X. 


PAULINISM IN ITS TRANSITION TO 
CATHOLICISM. 


(THE FIRST EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER, THE EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS.) 


PavLinism having now, through its connection with the Alex- 
andrine philosophy, lost its original peculiarity, to assume a form 
more agreeable to the common consciousness of the Church, the 
further development of the Church itself gradually entered on 
an entirely new course. When that opposition which gives the 
whole system of Paul its antithetical character, passed away, 
his fundamental conceptions could no longer be nghtly under- 
stood, and consequently an alien meaning was all unconsciously 
imported into them, even on his own ground, among the Gentile 
Christian communities. The need of antithetically setting the 
Christian principles in distinct opposition to Judaism, and to a 
Jewish Christianity which had grown up with it, diminished 
in proportion as the Gentile Christian communities acquired:a 
feeling of security in their peculiar life and independent posi- 
tion, and were no longer seriously disturbed by Judaistic pre- 
tensions. At the same time, however, another need made itself 
felt more and more, namely, the need of establishing new rules 
for the guidance of moral life, and especially for that of the 
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Christian community which was becoming more complicated 
and active, and to clothe these rules with some kind of authority. 
Now the Epistles of Paul themselves contain but little material 
to support this side of Christian life, while, on the other hand, 
a natural model for the ordering of the Christian community 
appeared to be given in the theocratic ordinances of the Israel- 
itish nation. What was more natural than that they should lay 
hold of those Old Testament types? In so doing there was no 
thought of a restitution of the Mosaic law, in the sense of the 
Judaizers mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians. They were, 
and continued to be, thoroughly conscious of the new ground on 
which they stood as a Christian community, and on which the 
old law was obsolete; but standing on this new ground, and 
impelled by their own practical needs, they sought for a new law 
as a guiding authority, not so much for the religious conscience 
of individuals, as for the practical life of the community as a 
whole; and they naturally connected this new law with the old, 
and placed it in a certain relation of analogy and anti-type to it. 
It is the more easy to understand how Christianity itself soon 
came to be regarded mainly in the light of the “new law,” since 
this idea, which was suggested by the practical needs of the life 
of the community in general, appeared also to set up im par- 
ticular a higher dogmatic unity above the opposition of Paulinism 
and Judaism, whereby it recommended itself as a kind of for- 
mula of consensus for the establishment of the union of the 
universal Church. 

A remarkable light is thrown on this phase of the develop- 
ment of Paulinism by 
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This Epistle is a document of the last importance for the 
history of the development of Paulinism, because it shows how 
the Gentile Christianity established by Paul alienated itself from 
the original sphere of Pauline ideas, and in substance approached 
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to the Jewish-Christian type of doctrine, while of Paul’s teaching 
it retained only the form of expression, his familiar sayings 
without their original meaning ; and how all this was done with- 
out any direct reference (either polemical or conciliatory) to a 
Jewish Christianity opposed to it. This peculiar character’ makes 
the very various interpretations which this Epistle, more than 
any other early Christian document, has received, quite intelli- 
gible. Of these interpretations, those are to be considered deci- 
dedly erroneous which seek to find in it the advocacy of a party, 
whether it be that of the Jewish Christians,? which is plainly 
contrary to its tenor, or that of Paul,? making concessions to 
Jewish Christianity for the purpose of conciliation. In the latter 
case, we should have expected to find the exact opposite of what 
the Epistle in fact contains—the favourite expressions of the 
Pauline party, and the praises of the Apostle Paul must have 
been avoided, or kept in the background, while the fundamental 
ideas of Paul’s doctrine might have been much more decidedly 
preserved in the subject-matter itself. And how could a par- 
tisan composition calculated to conciliate the Jewish Christians, 
possibly assume the form of an Epistle to the notoriously Gentile 
Christian community of Corinth? No, this Epistle is from 
first to last no other than that which it so simply and clearly 
professes to be—a friendly letter of remonstrance addressed by 
the Roman community through the -pen of their bishop, at the 
end of the first century, to the Corinthians, on the occasion of 
a disturbance of order and peace, and that not in a solitary 
instance, by the factiousness of unruly and ambitious dema- 
gages, in opposition to the authority of their rightful president, 
—a calamity which not only seriously endangered the internal 
prosperity of the Corinthian community, but moreover threat- 


1 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Apost. Viiter, pp.85 to91; Ritschi, Altkath. Kirche, pp. 274—284; 
Lipsius, de Clementis Romani epistola, &c., Leipz., 1855; Reuss, Hist. de la th., 
é&c., II. pp. 318—327. 

2 Kxdstlin, ‘ zur Geschichte des Urchristenthums,” in the Theol, Jahrb. 1850, 
p. 247 f. 

® Schwegler, nachapost. Zeit, II, p. 125 f. 
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end to disturb the repose and even the external peace of the 
Christians beyond their boundaries, and afforded sufficient 
grounds therefore for the friendly Roman community to address 
an earnest brotherly exhortation to them. 

It is this practical occasion which gives to the whole Epistle 
its predominating hortatory character, while dogmatic teaching 
is nowhere introduced for its own sake, but only as one of the 
motives for practical exhortation. It is true that this fact would 
in itself not be inconsistent with a genuine Pauline character, 
for Paul also knew how to draw the deepest and most fruitful 
practical motives from dogmatical ideas; but his deep mystical 
intertwining of the dogmatic and the ethical, of the specific 
Christian principle and its moral development, is entirely dif- 
ferent from the way in which Clement brings them into merely 
external relation: he does not make morality the natural fruit 
of the spirit of Christ, and thus the manifestation of the favour 
of God accepted in the act of believing, but he places it by the 
side of faith as one of the conditions of the reception of the 
Divine mercy, and it has not its inward and essential ground 
in the appearing of Christ, but only its outward occasion and 
its pattern. Now, as certainly, on the one hand, as this is in 
fact no other than the Jewish-Christian mode of regarding the 
matter—that of James, for instance—so certainly, on the other 
hand, does the repeated intentional use of specifically Pauline 
ideas and turns of expression show that the writer wishes to 
make a profession of Pauline Christianity. 

Truly Pauline, for instance, are the expressions used in speak- 
ing of the death of Christ for our redemption. Inthe red thread 
which Rahab used as a sign to the spies, Clement perceives a pro- 
phecy that dia Tod aipatos Tob Kupiov idtpwors éotas Taow Tois 
muotevovaw Kal érxrmifovow eis Tov Oedv (chap. xii.). He adduces 
as a proof of the love of God and Christ towards us, that Christ 
“has given his blood for us, according to the will of God, and his 
flesh for our flesh, and his soul for our souls” (chap. xlix.). In 
entering on an exhortation to repentance, he calls upon his 
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~ readers to look upon the blood of Christ and see &s éoriy Tipuov 
TO Oe@, Ore Sid THY ueTépay cwTnplay exxvoev, TavTl TH KOTHO 
etavolas yapw bayveyxey (chap. vii.). But this last sentence is 
enough to show that we have nothing to do here with Paul’s 
idea of expiation, with the subjective reconciliation of the world 
to God by the death of Christ, but that this death has for the 
writer of this Epistle only the significance of a call to repent- 
ance, of an inducement and summons to subjective sorrow for 
sin, and that only through this does it becomes the means of 
reconciliation with God. And, in fact, this call to repentance 
differs only in degree, and not in kind, from the call of Noah 
and that of Jonas, mentioned in chap. vii., the effect of which 
was that of wetavoncartes emt Tols duaptnpacw avTav éEtAdcayTo 
Tov Oeov kat éaBov cwtnpiav. ‘These various expressions are 
quoted from the Old Testament, in which forgiveness is promised 
to the penitent, and it is said in conclusion, ravtas ovv Tovs 
ayarnrous avTod BovAdpevos meTavolas weTacyelv, éoTHpréeT@ Tay- 
Tokpatopixw BovrAjpats avtov. Ifthiséecrypiée refers, as appears 
probable, to the death of Christ, with which subject this section 
of the Epistle commenced, then it shows clearly that the writer 
considered the death of Christ to be simply a confirmation and 
enforcement of the call to repentance contained in the words 
and the types of the Old Testament. In any case, we have an 
admonition to be obedient to the will of God, to lay aside all 
strife and contention, and to prostrate ourselves before God, im- 
ploring his mercy and goodness (chap. ix.). With this we may 
compare his calling those blessed who in the harmony of love 
do the commandments of God, es 7d aheOfvat bpiv Si ayarns Tas 
dpaptias (chap. 1.); or the statements quoted in chaps. li. and hi., 
that God requires nothing from us but that we should confess 
our sins to Him; and especially the remarkable passage in 
chap. lvi., We would pray for sinners, that a teachable and 
humble spirit may be given them, so that they may yield to the 
will of God. Odrws yap ora: adrois éyKxapmros Kal TeNEla 1) TOS TOY 


ra) \ \ \ (tae) ea rene) n ai : “ it 7 ill l ; 
€0V KAL TOUS aYLOUS MET OLKTLPHOV Ela, 1.e. “ thus will the com- 
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passionate thought be fruitful and perfectly efficacious with God 
and the saints,” which can have no other meaning than that the 
intercession of the community for sinners addressed to God and 
the saints brings about forgiveness.! It follows from all this 
that, according to Clement, the forgiveness of sins is an effect of 
earnest repentance, of confession of sins, of love which produces 
harmony with God, and, finally, of the intercessory prayer of the 
community ; there is no thought here of Paul’s doctrine of the 
objective reconciliation of the world by the death of Christ. 
His death retains only the significance of a means of repentance, 
which yetavoias rorrov &daxev, and of a pattern of humility (chap. 
XVi., Opae, Tis 0 UTroypappos 0 Sedopévos Hiv: ef yap 6 KUpLos OUTaS 
éTaTrewoppovecer, Ti Tomntomev Hels ; aS an inference drawn from 
the quotation from Is. liii.). 

But when the objectivity of the principle of redemption has 
been thus impoverished, we naturally could not expect to find in 
the doctrine of subjective salvation the fulness of the Pauline 
ideas. It is true that faith is everywhere mentioned as the 
necessary condition of the reception of salvation, and in one 
passage is even opposed in the strongest Pauline sense to every 
work or advantage of our own (“Not by our own means, by our 
wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or by the works which we have 
performed in holiness of heart, are we justified, but by faith, by 
which the Almighty God has justified all men from the begin- 
ning,” chap. xxxii.). When he further proceeds (chap. xxxiil.), 
“What ought we then to do? Abstain from doing good, and 
cease to love? God forbid that should happen! ”’—this is cer- 
tainly not unlike Paul, but, on the contrary, is quite in harmony 
with Rom. vi. 1; only whereas in the latter passage moral life 
is deduced from the essence of faith, which is a communion of 
death and life with Christ, as the necessary fruit of it, Clement 


1 Hilgenfeld, ut supra, p. 90, note, takes a somewhat different view, regarding 
the community as the tribunal to which the intercessions are addressed. But it is 
the community which makes the intercession, and the dyvor are surely the departed 
saints. 
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knows nothing of this, but takes as his motive for the duty of 
good works, first (chap. xxxiii.), the example of God, who as 
Creator has done so many good works; and secondly, more 
especially (chap. xxxiv. f.) the great reward of the glorious pro- 
mises of which we become partakers by doing good. But we 
shall become partakers of them “when our mind is firmly 
directed towards God through faith (éav éorypuypévy 9 1) Oudvora 
Hav Sia ristews Tpos Tov Oedv), when we strive after that which 
is well-pleasing to Him, fulfil His will, and follow the way of 
truth.” The faith through which it is said that our mind 
should he firmly directed towards God, cannot, taken with the 
context, well mean anything else than trust in the truth of the 
Divine promises, a trust which spurs on and strexgthens the will 
to obey the Divine commands. But wezro/Onats is also expressly 
mentioned as a moment of réorus, and a motive of dovAevew Gem, 
in a passage which treats of the resurrection, in which therefore 
the confident hope of the resurrection is meant (chap. xxvi.). 
And immediately afterwards, this trust in God, who cannot he 
in his promises, is plainly called wéorcs, which is periphrased by 
voely, OTL TavTa éyyds avT@ éotw (chap. xxvii.). We have here, 
then, a notion of faith which ‘approaches more nearly to that of 
the Kpistle to the Hebrews than to the true Pauline notion, but 
which agrees most exactly with that contained in the first Epistle 
of Peter, inasmuch as its main tendency is not in the direction 
of the historical redemption, but towards the salvation to be 
revealed hereafter. And as in the Hpistle of Peter, so here also, 
to the moment of trust is added that of obedience, in which the 
truth manifests itself by deeds. Faith is simply trust in the 
fulfilment of the Divine promises, which hold good for him alone 
who fulfils the commandments which correspond to them, and 
must therefore also prove its existence by obedience to these 
commandments. In the writings of Paul also, faith appeared to 
bea kind of obedience (see above, Part L. p. 167), but in the sense 
of submission to the favourable will of God, who presents the 
commandments to us—not to the will of God expressed in the law, 
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which demands obedience from us. According to him, therefore, 
the trust in God’s will that we should be saved, was itself the 
primary act of obedience which God demanded of us, from 
which all moral obedience of works develops itself indeed as 
a further consequence, but yet without being regarded as the 
principle of our relation to God, or as the condition of the 
attainment of God’s saving favour. But according to Clement, 
the obedience which belongs to faith is this, and nothing more— 
active obedience in following the commandments of God and 
Christ, a spontaneous course of action, which had its source 
indeed in trust in the divine promises, but which does not itself 
consist in trusting devotion to the favourable will of God. This 
essential divergence from the genuine doctrine of Paul is very 
strikingly shown by what is said by Paul and Clement respect- 
ively regarding the faith of Abraham. If Paul has said that 
Abraham was not righteous on account of his works, but that 
his faith was imputed to him for righteousness, Clement says, 
"A Bpaau micros expen ev TO avTOV UTHKOOV yevér Oa Tots PHuaciv 
tod Oeod, by which he understands the injunction to leave his own 
country and go to Canaan, with the promises attached to it, and 
the command to offer up Isaac (chap. x.). And again (in chap. 
xxxi.) heasks, rivos ydpiv nirAoy7On 6 TaTHp nudy ABpadu; odye 
Sukatoovvny Kat adrnOcvay Sia Tictews Townoas; according to 
which, the righteousness of Abraham was the fruit of his actions, 
though these certainly were brought about by faith. This is un- 
questionably the very opposite of the train of thought which Paul 
develops in Rom. iv. 83—5, from the same subject-matter, and 
approaches very nearly to the view of James i. 21—24. It is 
not, indeed, quite identical with the latter ; for in James, works 
are added externally to faith to supplement it, and thus faith 
has only a partial efficacy ; but Clement holds faith to be never- 
theless the means by which justifying action is brought about, so 
that this action is not only subjectively impossible, but would 
not be objectively pleasing to God, if it did not spring from faith, 
from trustful obedience to the commandments of God, which are 
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rich in promise. The line of thought which he here pursues is 
precisely that of Heb. xi., and he follows the writer of that 
Epistle also in his choice of examples. It is just his inter- 
mediate position between Paul and James that makes Clement to 
say with the one, ov 02 éavTtdv Sixaovpeba odd bia... . Epyor av 
Karepyacapela adra 4a tictews (chap. xxxil.), and with the 
other, &pyous daxarovpevor Kal uy Novyous (chap. xxx.). According 
to this, he has in his mind, like James, merely an unreal faith 
which is only strong in speech (dogmatic or ecclesiastical dis- 
putes), but does not prove its existence by deeds. It is of 
course quite right that he should long for a piety which mani- 
fests itself in acts, in conjunction witi such a faith as this; but 
by making Christian piety to consist essentially in “doing right- 
eousness,” he betrays how completely he has lost the Pauline 
idea of justification by faith.—Besides the passages already 
quoted, we may also adduce the conclusion of chap. xxi. in 
support of what has been said: ‘Christian children should learn 
what power humility has with God, what efficacy holy love has 
with God, how grand and beautiful the fear of God is, and how 
it preserves all who live holily in it with a pure mind” (instead 
of the Old Testament idea of “walking in the fear of God,” Paul 
had substituted “walking in the spirit of Christ, in the new 
life’’!). Chap. xxii. proceeds as follows: ‘ But all this is con- 
firmed by faith in Christ, for he thus calls to us by the holy 
spirit—Come here, my children, and listen to me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord”! Whether these words are a free 
quotation from Scripture, or from an apocryphal writing, it is in 
any case worthy of remark, that faith in Christ has here ascribed 
to it only the significance of a confirmation of the Old Testament 
religion of the fear of God, and Christ is simply represented as'a 
teacher of this. So, again, it is said (chap. 1.) of the Corinthian 
community, as the highest praise of their past life, that during 
that time they “had done all things in the fear of the Lord, 
having his rpooraypara cal dixacopara written on the tablets of 


p] 


their hearts.” It is true that higher predicates are also ascribed 
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to Christ; he is called in chap. xxxvi., Td cwrTptov judy, apyLepeds 
Tov Tporpoparv ruav, Kal Bonbds THs doOevelas Huadv, aTavyacpa 
THS Meyarwovrns Oeod. But these predicates, which are taken 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, have not the same sense as they 
have there; the context shows that they are only applied to 
Christ, because through him “the eyes of our hearts are opened, 
our darkened mind is enlightened, and we are made partakers 
of imperishable knowledge. Christ is thus only the envoy and 
ambassador of God to men, as the Apostles again are his sub- 
ordinate ambassadors, and the bishops in turn are commissioned 
by the Apostles (chap. xli.); and just as the bishops present the 
gifts of the community as sacrifices (chap. xliv.), so Christ is 
called in almost exactly the same sense “the high-priest of our 
sacrifices” (xxxvi.), inasmuch as the community’s prayers and 
the gifts of love are offered in his name and by his authority, 
and so in a certain measure by his intermediation, And when 
in chap. xxxviil. the community is called “ the body of Christ,” 
this expression has not the Pauline sense, according to which 
Christ is the soul of the community, but denotes only the fact 
that the individuals who compose it are closely connected one 
with another, are members of the same system, and are bound to 
perform mutual services; it therefore expresses only the moral 
not the dogmatic, idea of the community. 

The relation of the Christian community and their ordinances 
to the people of God and the priesthood of the Old Testament is 
a further point which it is of great importance to consider, in 
order to obtain a knowledge of the Paulinism of that period. 
When mention is made, in chaps. iv. and xxxi. of * Abraham, 
and our father Jacob,” or when, in chaps. xxix. xxx. and lvii. 
Christians are called “the chosen heritage, the peculiar people 
of God,” this is anything but a concession to Jewish Chris- 
tianity; it is rather the expression of that consciousness which is 
retained here as an imperishable inheritance given to Gentile 
Christianity by the teaching of Paul—the consciousness that: 
they are the real people of God, the true children of Abraham, 
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whom God has put in the place of Israel according to the flesh 
(cf. Rom. iv. 11—16; Gal. in.). When, further, among the 
commandments and ordinances of God which the Christian is 
to observe and follow, commandments are quoted from the Old 
Testament (chap. xii. 40 f.), and when passages from the Psalms 
and Prophets are quoted as the actual words of Christ himself 
(chap. xvi. 22), nothing is further from the mind of the writer 
than a recognition of the lasting obligation of the Mosaic law 
upon Christians, but he is proceeding upon two assumptions— 
first, that Christ (as pre-existent or through his spirit) had spoken 
by the prophets (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11); and secondly, that the Old 
Testament ordinances had a typical significance for the people 
of the new covenant. Notwithstanding this, however, the bind- 
ing authority of the Old Testament is not imposed on Chris- 
tendom in the sense of the Judaizers, but the Old Testament is, 
in the sense of the most advanced Paulinism, placed at the ser- 
vice of the new covenant, as Christianity before Christ. The 
practical result of this latter view may ultimately approach very 
nearly to that of the former; but the poimt of departure, the 
whole point of view, is essentially different, nay, diametrically 
opposite ;—we have in the former, the narrow spirit of Juda- 
ism which desired to make the national theocratic form of 
the old covenant a permanent law for the new, and thus to 
degrade Christianity to a merely new form of Judaism; in the 
latter, we have the independent Christian consciousness, which, 
free from all national theocratic connection with Judaism, regards 
Christians, by virtue of the higher right of spiritual succession, 
as the true heirs of the covenant promises of the Old Testament, 
and consequently holds itself justified in taking the Old Testa- 
ment into the service of the new, non-Jewish people of the 
covenant—which, in a word, completely christianizes the Old 
Testament. 

This is the light in which we must look at all the details given 
in the Epistle before us regarding the relation of the offices of 
the Christian community to the priesthood of the Old Testament. 
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It is true that the necessity of order in the Christian community, 
and of the submission of individuals to it, is enforced by the 
example of the Old Testament priesthood, in which every one 
had to discharge the definite function to which he was appointed 
by God (chap. xl.). And it is also true that the office of the 
president of the Christian community was designated by the 
same name as the Old Testament priesthood, namely, Nectoupyla 
(chap. xliv.). But this very expression is also applied in other 
passages in a very general sense to every function which is 
bestowed by God, to the work of the patriarchs and prophets 
(chap. vill. and ix.), nay, even to the operation of the mere forces 
of nature, such as winds, in the service of the Divine will 
(chap. xx.). And the ordering of the Christian community has 
its analogy and pattern, not only in the theocracy of the Old 
Testament, but also in the order of Nature and the. (military) 
order of the State (chaps. xx. and xl.). Thus, according to Cle- 
ment, the service of the Christian community is simply analogous 
to the Jewish hierarchy, and is by no means its continuation or 
restitution. It has its own independent origin—according to 
Clement’s view, it was the Apostles who appointed the first 
converts to their mission stations, as bishops and deacons of the 
future believers. They did this certainly in accordance with an 
ancient prophecy (Is. lx. 17), but their authority to do so was in 
no way derived from the Old Testament law, but from God’s 
command through Christ (chap. xlii., of év Xpiot@ mia tevbévtes 
mapa 'Oeod Epyov TodTo). And thus this new service of the com-’ 
munity, in spite of its analogy with that of the Old Testament, is 
different in kind, possessing more of Christian freedom. It is 
worthy of note that the idea of wniversal priesthood, which is the 
opposite of the Catholic hierarchy, is to be found in this Hpistle. 
It requires (chap. xli.) every Christian brother to serve God in his 
own degree, uu) TapexBawwwv Tov @picpévov THs NecToupylas avrod 
xavova, and thus ascribes to every individual Christian aXevroupyia, 
a priestly character ; it requires (chap. xxxvill.) every one to 
submit himself to his neighbour, in order to the welfare of the 
VOL. Il. 10 
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body of Christ, ca@as kal éréOn ev TOS yapicpatravTod. This agrees 
perfectly with the thought expressed by Paul in 1 Cor, xii.—xiv.: 
all the members are in themselves equal (7Ayc/ov) ; the subordi- 
nation of some to others does not depend on any dogmatic 
character belonging to the office, but generally on the necessity 
of associated membership, and particularly on the endowments 
(yaplopwara) of individual persons. And this is in accordance with 
what is said in chap. xliv., that the presidents were appointed 
at that time with the consent of the whole community, by men 
of high repute amongst them (xatactalévtas tr’ €doyipov 
av0pav, cvvevdoknadons THs ExkrAnolas raons). Finally, the actual 
deposition of presbyters by quarrelsome members of the laity, 
which occurred in Corinth, is not stigmatized, as we find it at a 
later period in the Epistles of Ignatius, as rebellion against God 
and Christ, and high treason against the Church, but only blamed 
as a personal wrong towards those who are thus treated, and as 
unreasonableness and ingratitude to servants who had deserved 
well of the community (AevToupyjcavtes auéuTTT@s . . . . Ov 
dixaiws vopifopev atroBdrecOar THs NevToupyias, ibid.). 

From all this it is plain that there is no trace to be found here 
of an office with a hierarchical character attached to it, neither 
does that separation and establishment of distinct offices which 
we find at a later period, as yet exist. The presidents of the 
community are still promiscuously called wpeoSvrepou (chaps. 
xliv., liv., lv.) and éloxozroz (chap. xlu.), their office éricKomn 
(xliv.); just as m Acts xx. 17 and 28; Tit.i.5and 7. The 
monarchical episcopacy can hardly at that time have formed 
itself out of the college of presbyters, otherwise the oraovs must 
have been directed mainly against the bishop, and not, as is 
repeatedly said, against the 7peaBvrepor. 

We have hitherto found in this Epistle of Clement a Paulinism 
which, without intentionally making concessions to a Jewish- 
Christian party (to which no reference nor even the slightest 
allusion is anywhere made), has nevertheless, in the course of its 
own development within the Church, passed into an intermediate 
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position between original Paulinism and Jewish Christianity. 
We shall now, in conclusion, have to estimate the significance 
of the fact that the Apostle Peter is honowrably mentioned by 
the writer, by the side of, nay even before, Paul (chap. v., cf. 
A7, arocrodot pewaptupnpévor). Hven here the follower of 
Paul betrays himself, by the far more ardent praise which is 
given to Paul, as compared with the brief mention of Peter. 
_ Nevertheless, the fact that he is put first is evidence that towards 
the end of the first century the views of the Apostle Peter were 
firmly established even in Jewish Christian communities which 
had followed the teaching of Paul, and that the relation between 
these two principal authorities could only be regarded as that of 
friendly coadjutors. But to draw from it the inference’ that this 
was an accurate representation of their relation in the apostolic 
times, and that consequently the actual relation between Paul 
and Peter had been throughout a peaceful one, is more than we 
are justified in doing, for the simple reason that, on precisely 
the same grounds, the further assumption might be made that 
the doctrine of Clement regarding faith and works and the 
forgiveness of sins, with its Catholic tendencies, was an accurate 
representation of the original gospel of Paul, and consequently 
that Paul had never opposed the righteousness of works, as we 
find nevertheless that he has done in all his Epistles. The truth 
of the matter will rather turn out to be that, as the dogmatic 
opposition between the gospel of Paul and the “other gospel” 
reflected itself in the time of the Apostles in the rivalry of Paul 
and Peter, the leaders of the contending parties, so the weakening 
of this dogmatic opposition in the consciousness of the Gentile 
Christians caused the remembrance of the personal rivalry of 
Paul and Peter, as the representatives of the two parties, to die 
away ; the necessity that ensued of comprehending the moderated 
elements of both these diverging lines of thought, in a common 
avoidance of extreme heretical views, conduced to make the 
recollection of collisions of principle, and disputes which had 
1 As Ritschl does, ut supra, p. 279. 
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occurred in apostolic times, appear odious and disquieting. 
Thus the growing conviction of the Church regarding the har- 
monious relation of the original lines of thought of the Apostles 
was in part the natural result of the change in its dogmatic 
views, and in part also the natural postulate of the new felt need 
of union in the Church. 


Toe First Hpisrie or PETER. 


This Epistle has undergone the same treatment as that of 
Clement on which we have just commented ; it has been assigned 
by some writers to the party of Paul, by others to that of the 
Judaizers, and with as much reason in the one case as in the 
other. That its author belonged to the school of Pauline 
theology is proved beyond doubt by the extent to which he is 
influenced by the Epistle to the Romans, by his following closely 
in many instances the Epistles to the Hebrews and to the Ephe- 
sians, and by his adopting on essential points the terminology 
of Paul. But he avails himself no less frequently of the Epistle 
of James; and the fact that he is familiar with the Old Testa- 
ment, though only in the Septuagint version (for it is this that 
he usually quotes), indicates that he is a Jewish Christian of 
Hellenistic origin. Like the writers of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Hpistle of Clement, he applies Old 'Testament 
ideas and titles of honour to the Christian community. He calls 
it the people of God, the peculiar people, the holy people, the 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, the heritage («A7por) of God 
—using the words in the theocratic spirit of the Old Testament 
(ii. 9 f., v. 3). Butso far is all this from leading us to the con- 
clusion that our author has a Judaistic bias, that the tendency 
of his writings must, on the contrary, be called distinctly anti- 
Judaistic ; for he neither sympathizes with Israel as a nation, 
nor with the Mosaic law. The Jews are in his eyes the dis- 
obedient people, for whom the precious corner-stone laid in 


Zion has become “a stone of stumbling and offence,” against 
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which “they have fallen, to which they were also ordained” 
(u. 7f.). This is exactly the standpoint of the later and more 
advanced Paulinism (cf. Acts of the Apostles), which is far 
removed from the sympathy of the Apostle Paul with Israel 
his nation (cf. Rom. ix.—xi.). And though our author so freely 
apples the titles of the covenant people to the Christian com- 
munity, he attributes no lasting validity to the law; indeed, he 
never even mentions it, or refers his moral exhortations to it, 
substituting sometimes the will of God in general, and some- 
times the special Christian motives and rules for the imitation 
of Christ, and gratitude for the redemption, and the hope of 
being glorified in Christ (iv. 2, ii, 21—25,i1. 18 f.,13f.). This 
evidently indicates an author who is very far removed from 
anti-Pauline Judaism, from the “ gospel of the circumcision ; ” 
but, on the other hand, we miss the specific Pauline watchwords 
of which the dogmatic contest of the two parties had made a 
shibboleth ; there is no allusion, for instance, to “ justification 
by faith.” 

This impartial omission of the watchwords of either party, this 
use of the Epistles of Paul and of James indifferently, and, 
finally, the commendatory mention of Paul’s helper, Silvanus (rod 
TlaTOD adeApod ws Aoyifowar, v. 12), alongside of Mark, the 
traditional helper of Peter (ver. 13)—all these circumstances 
together certainly favour the conjecture that the author pur- 
posely took up an intermediate conciliatory position between 
the two great parties. But although the possibility of this must 
be admitted, it is certainly too much to say! that the main 
object of the composer was to bring about a reconciliation. If 
that were the case, he surely could not have pursued his object 
in so cursory and indirect a manner, and that only at the close 
of the Epistle, merely ignoring the contested points in the other 

1 As Schwegler does, nachapost, Zeitalter, II. p. 22: ‘‘ Our Epistle is the attempt 
of a follower of Paul to reconcile the divided parties of Paul and Peter, by putting 
into the mouth of Peter a testimony to the orthodoxy of his brother Apostle Paul, 


together with a statement of Paul’s doctrinal system somewhat coloured by the 
views of Peter.” 
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parts.. We should rather have expected him to make the union 
of the two sections of the Church the express object of a dog- 
matic discourse, somewhat after the manner of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Nothing of the kind, however, is to be found in the 
Hpistle before us,! the main purpose of which is unmistakably 
an exhortation to patience and endurance under a severe perse- 
cution from without, and to a blameless life, by which the 
Christian community would avoid giving any occasion for a 
justifiable persecution. In this case, therefore, as in that of the 
Epistle of Clement, it is simply a practical hortatory object, and 
no dogmatic tendency of any kind, that impels the author to 
write. This fact, however, only gives the greater weight to the 
Epistle, as a testimony to the actual existence of a practical 
common consciousness of the Church, in which the teaching of 
Paul had lost so much of its decidedly antithetical character 
and its distinct peculiarity (and this had occurred quite unin- 
tentionally and unconsciously), that his followers already felt 
themselves to be essentially at one with their original oppo- 
nents.” This change had already been completed (cf. the remarks 
made above on the Hpistle of Clement), under the pressure of 
circumstances, at the beginning of the second century; for it 
is, without doubt, the persecution of Trajan which marks the 
situation of the readers of the first Epistle of Peter.’ 


1 The words émmaprvody ratryy sivat adnO yaouw Tov Oeov éic jv torHKars 
(v. 12), cannot be regarded as a testimony of orthodoxy given by Peter to Paul, but 
they are intended to warn those to whom they are addressed against allowing 
themselves to be perplexed as to the truth of their Christian belief by the persecu- 
tions they had suffered. 

2 Cf. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Seriften, p. 139: ‘‘ This Epistle does not engage 
in any of the doctrinal disputes of that time; and if it may be said that it occupies 
the position of mediator between the opposite Christian parties, it does so, not of set 
purpose, nor in so many words, but by its general tone and temper.’ Similarly 
Késtlin, johan. Lehrb., p. 480: ‘* This Kpistle, more than any other, may beregarded 
as an original account of the shape in which Paulinism first began to find itself in 
harmony with the collective consciousness of the Christian community of that time.” 

5 Compare Schwegler’s admirable arguments on this subject, ut supra, II. p. 14 f. 
Also Hilgenfeld, in his “ Protestantenbibel,” p. 873 f. Weiss’s attempt to claim for 
the Epistle of Peter an earlier date than those of Paul, in order to use it as evidence 
for the views of the primitive Christians, must be regarded as altogether futile. 


me! 
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There is but little that is peculiar in the dogmatic standpoint 
of this Epistle ; and indeed it is this very absence of peculiarity 
that characterizes it. In the person of Christ, the cap& as the 
element of deadness is distinguished (iii. 18) from the wvedua or 
life-giving element in a way that reminds us of Rom. i. 3, 4. 
That this mvedua, however, is not that of ordinary humanity, 
but is, on the contrary, a pre-existent subject, like the rvetua 
ayoovrns of Paul, which constituted the pre-existent personality 
of Christ (cf. chap. iii.), may be inferred from i. 11, where the 
mvedua Xpicrod is represented as the principle of revelation in 
the prophets of the Old Testament; and this is a confirmation of 
the view that the higher Christology of Paulinism was a means 
of Christianizing the Old Testament, of proving that Christianity 
was the truth of that which was old, was itself the old. But 
special importance is given to the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ, his going to heaven, his being on the right hand of 
God, his elevation above the angels, his reception of the glory, 
the aroxddu is of which is to come—an object of hope, which is 
supported by faith in the exaltation of Christ; and this is what 
gives to the latter its great importance (1. 3, 7, 18. iii. 22, iv. 
13, 11). The doxology in the last of these passages, according 
to which not only the 6d£a, but also 76 Kpdtos eis Tovs aldvas TOV 
aiwveyv, is attributed to Christ, goes indeed beyond the older 
Pauline Christology, inasmuch as the latter, supporting the 
monotheistic view, closes with the restoration to God of Christ’s 
sovereignty (1 Cor. xv. 28). There is, therefore, so much the 
less ground for interpreting the words in 1. 20, rpoeyywopévou pév 
mpo KaTaBorHs Kocpov, as if they implied a mere ideal predestina- 
tion of Christ without a real pre-existence, and seeking in them 
a proof that our author’s Christology was the older one which 
preceded that of Paul. It is true that the actual meaning of 
mpoyryveckewy is only to “foreordain,” and that the object of this 
ideal act may as well be one which is to come into existence in 
the future, as one which already exists (at the time of wrpoyiyvao- 
cew), since the rpoysyveoxewv does not refer to the existence, but 
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to the destined action or suffering of its object, as something that 
is to occur in the future. But in the passage before us, the pre- 
existence of that which is rpoeyvoopévos is distinctly suggested 
by the antithesis, pavepwbévtos 5é em éoyarov THY xpover; for it is 
most natural to use the expression davepoda Oar of a subject which 
was already existing, but still concealed, and which has mani- 
fested itself by coming out of its concealment. This passage 
also therefore confirms the inference that has been drawn from 
those before quoted, namely, that the writer of this Epistle held 
the higher Pauline Christology. 

The importance which he attaches to the death of Christ as 
the means of our redemption is also truly Pauline. But he has 
hardly connected its genuine Pauline sense with the idea of the 
redeeming death of Christ. We find no allusion to a vicarious 
expiatory sacrifice for the reconciliation of our guilt, and for our 
liberation from the punishment of sin, from the anger of God, 
from the sentence of death, and from the curse of the law. 
There is indeed a sort of faint echo of these Pauline thoughts in 
the language which the writer borrows from Paul in speaking on 
three occasions of the death of Christ—in i11. 18, Xpuoros dmrak 
Tept apapTiov érrae, Sixasos Urrép adikar: ii. 24, os Tas duaptlas 
HOV AUTOS avnveyKev ev TO THpaTL avTOD él TO EVrov: andi. 18, 
19, €ruTpAOHTE Timio aipatew@s auvod d4womouKalacTirov Xpictod: 
but if we examine these passages more closely, we find that every 
one of them refers, not to the reconciliation of the guilt of sin, 
but to the doing away with the life of sin, to the moral amend- 
ment of the sinner. According to i. 18, weare ransomed by the 
blood of Christ, éx 745 watalas avactpodis matpoTrapadortou, from 
the enslaving power of a vain life, devoted to that which is transi- 
tory and worthless, according to the custom of our fathers ; which ° 
reminds us of Tit. ii. 14, Wa AvTp@eoNTat as ard Tacs avomias 
Kal kabapion éavt® adv Tepiovarov, EnrwTIv Kada@V EprOv. 
Liberation from lawlessness and moral purification is here the 
object of AvTpody ; while with Paul, on the contrary, it is libera- 
tion from the law and justification through faith. According to 
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ii. 18, the leading us to God, iva ds mpocayayyn TO ee, 1s made 
the object of Christ’s suffering for sin (cf. Rom. v. 2; Hph. i. 18, 
mpocaywy?; andHeb.x.19f.,elcodos Tév dylwv... mpotepyoueda), 
the removal of our previous separation from him, which is cer- 
tainly a more general notion, in which the removal of the guilt 
as well as the power of sin may be included. © But that the latter 


is chiefly, if not exclusively, meant, is shown by the third of the 


passages we have quoted, 11.24 f. When it is here said of Christ, 
that he “ carried up our sins in his body on to the tree” (avnveyKe 

. él To Evrov cannot be otherwise translated), the sense is 
evidently that by his death upon the cross he took away our 
sins, removed them, so that they no longer defiled our life; and 
this is afterwards still more plainly expressed by the sentence 
which declares the purpose of his act, iva rais duaptiais aroyevo- 
feevot TH Otxacocvyyn Ejnowpev. Theremoval of sin by his death on 
the cross means therefore that we free our moral life and actions 
from sin, and set it in the service of righteousness. But how is 
this subjective moral renovation to be the direct consequence of 
the objective death of Christ? Paul’s conception of the mystical 
communion of Christians with the death of Christ might suggest 
itself as the intermediate link, according to which conception his 
death is so far the doing away of sin in the flesh (Rom. vill. 3), 
as it becomes the ethical dying of the old man in all who enter 
by faith into mystical union with the crucified one (Rom. v1. ; 
Gal. v. 24; 2 Cor.v.14f.). And, in fact, there is something that 
sounds very like this idea in the Epistle before us ; iv. 13 speaks 
of a Kowavely Tols Tod Xpictod tabjpact, the effect of which con- 
sists not only in the future partaking of Christ’s glory, but also, 
according to ver. 1, in the fact that 0 ma@wv év capkt rétravtat 
adpaptias—a sentence which cannot but remind us of a similar 
expression which occurs in Rom.vi.7, 6 dmro0avev debcxaiwtar ard 
Ths apaptias (“he who has entered by baptism into communion 
with the death of Christ, has thereby become legally free from 
sin”’). But close as is the analogy between these sentences, and 


highly probable as it is that the author of the Epistle of Peter 
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had Pauline formulas before his eyes or in his memory when he 
_ wrote thus, yet it is also certain that the real meaning of the two 
is widely different. There is no trace in this Epistle of Peter of 
the mystical communion of the faithful with the death of Christ, 
or with the ethical dying with him in faith and in baptism. The 
communion with the sufferings of Christ is rather meant in the 
sense of Rom. viii. 17, as a suffering in a literal sense undergone 
in imitation of the crucified one, and for his sake. Similarly also 
the words of iv. 1 have only the simple moral signification, that 
suffering in our bodily life makes us cease to sin, i.e. makes sin- 
ning distasteful ; which is of course a very different thing from 
that mystic communion with the death of Christ in which sin is 
overcome in principle. Hence we are forced to conceive the re- 
deeming effect of the death of Christ likewise as brought about 
morally by its producing as a powerful example a resolution to 
imitate his obedience (Xpiorod ody tradovtos bTép Hudy capkl, Kab 
avtol thy adtny évvotay oTALoac be, iv. 1; and Xpicros Erabev vTep 
UMOV, Uply UTOMpTraVeY UToypaupmov, iva éTaKoNovOnonTE Tots 
ixveow avtod, ii. 11). This imitation of Christ, therefore, in 
doing and suffering, is the real release from sin; and the death 
of Christ is accordingly only the intermediate cause, which as an 
awakening example makes us turn from the error of sin and 
return to the shepherd and bishop of our souls, and by this means 
takes away our sins. The passages, u. 21—25,1. 18 f., iv. 1 f., 
agree in leading us to the same conclusion. 

One peculiarity of the Hpistle of Peter is the extension of the 
redeeming work of Christ to the dead who died before his 
coming. “For to this end was the gospel preached also to the 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, 
but might live according to God in the spirit” (iv. 6); their 
judgment is to be limited to the death of the body, and not to 
affect the spirit; this, on the contrary, is to be made partaker of 
the life of God (in imperishable glory) by means of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, which they were allowed to hear (in the lower 


world, we must suppose). This passage again strongly reminds 
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us of Rom. vii. 10, 7d péev cdma vexpov Si dwaptiav, TO 5é Tvebpa 
fer did Stxavoovyynv. But here again there is the same difference 
that was pointed out above between 1 Pet. iv. 1 and Rom. vi. 7; 
what Paul meant, at least primarily, in an ethical and spiritual 
sense, takes here the external significance of being dead as regards 
the body, and of being alive as a spiritual being in the other 
world. Moreover, it appears from the latter passage that the 
eschatological hope of the writer was directed, more in the Alex- 
andrine fashion, to the continued life of the incorporeal spirit, 
than, in the Hebrew way of thinking, to the resurrection of the 
body ; and so he also uses the expression mwvevpara (iil. 19) for 
the dead, like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
xu. 23). But he also intimates, in a most remarkable passage, 
how he conceived the preaching of the gospel to the dead to 
have been effected; it was Christ himself who after his resur- 
rection, in the life of the spirit (SworrounBels mvevpware, év 6—), went 
and preached to the spirits in prison (the lower world), who had 
once been disobedient, at the time when the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah. It appears to me that this 
interpretation of the passage (iii. 18 f.) is unquestionably the 
only one of which its language is susceptible, though attempts to 
explain it otherwise have been made by commentators. ‘The 
only real difficulty here is, that this preaching of Christ to the 
lower world is not referred to the dead in general, but only to 
the sinners in Noah’s time who perished in the flood. It is pos- 
sible that these, as the most striking example of the cpv@jvat car’ 
avOpeTrous capki (iv. 6), are taken as representatives of the whole 
world of sinners who had perished. The thought is otherwise 
simple, and is only another application of what was said in still 
simpler language in iv. 6; and zropev@eis in ver. 19 is evidently 
parallel to ropevOels efs Tov odpavov in ver. 22, and therefore, as the 
counterpart to the ascent into heaven, can surely mean nothing 
else than the “ descent into hell.”” These two then, the ascent 
into heaven and the descent into hell, taken together, comprise 
the whole circuit of the redeeming and saving efficacy of Christ, 
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which is thus shown to be truly universal, as absolutely compre- 
hending all things. Thus we may see in the passage before us 
an expansive paraphrase and exuberant variation of the original 
Pauline theme of the universalism of the evangelic embassage 
of Christ, and of his sovereignty over the world, and especially 
of the passage in Phil. ii. 9, 11, where the évroupdvioe Kal érriryerou 
Kal KatayOdvior are enumerated as the several classes of subjects 
of the exalted Redeemer. 

The notion of faith also plays a prominent part in this Hpistle. 
It is faith, by which we are preserved unto blessedness, which 
will be obtained as the ultimate end of faith. The one impor- 
tant thing for the Christian therefore is, that he be found stead- 
fast in his faith in spite of all attacks, that he stand firm in the 
faith and resist the adversary, the devil, who seeks to devour 
him (i. 5, 9, vii. 21, v. 9). But the notion of faith contaimed in 
the Epistle of Peter is not the genuine Pauline notion, but that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Clement. Its 
object is not Christ as the historical redeemer from sin, but 
Christ as the glorified one, who is at present invisible, but who 
will soon reveal himself, in order to bring. us our deliverance. 
Since this object of faith is one that is at first concealed from us, 
therefore, in this Epistle as well as in that to the Hebrews, faith 
is a confidence with regard to that which we do not now see 
(i. 8, e¢s Ov apts wn OpavTEs TLaTEvOVTES 5é ayardLaoOe, &c.) ; but 
this confidence relates to the fact, that he who is now invisible will 
shortly reveal himself in glory; and faith is, so far, in both these 
Epistles essentially hope ; the abiding sense of perfect confidence 
in future salvation is in nowise merely the consequence, but it 
is the substance of faith. Consequently our author is able to 
describe the new life, to which the Christian is born again, as 
neither more nor less than é€dXds Coca, i. 3, as ) év vty érris, 
ii. 15; and to sum up his exhortation to Christian fidelity in 
the admonition, TeArelws éAricate ext Thy Pepomévny buiv yapww év 
aroxahvwee Inood Xpiorod (i. 13). Faith only transcends hope in 
this respect, that it gives to the expectation of the future, which 
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is the function of the latter, the support of the resurrection of 
Christ and his exaltation to heavenly glory, as events that have 
actually taken place. On the ground of this act of God as a 
material guarantee of future salvation, the believer acquires con- 
fidence towards God, and this confidence then immediately becomes 
hope in relation to God, namely, the hope that God, at the revela- 
tion of the glory of Christ, will bring the Christian also to glory 
with Christ, and to triumphant joy (buds tods muctevovTas els Oeov 
TOV yelpovTa aUTOV Ek VEeKpav Kal SovTa avTO SoEav, HoTE THY TICTLY 
vpav Kal édrida eivas eis Oedv,i.21). Paul also certainly speaks of 
a miotevew emt TOV éyelpavta "Incody Tov KUpLoy iuav ex vexpav 
(Rom. iv. 24), to which passage the one before us probably refers; 
but he makes the resurrection of Christ the support of faith in 
the redeeming favour of God, evidenced by Christ’s death (ibid. 
ver. 25), which is with him the true object of faith; whereas 
here the resurrection 1s the support of hope in the favour of God 
which we are to receive hereafter at the amoxaduwis “Inood (emt 
THVv pepomevny vmiy yap év atrockarv et ‘Inood Xpiotod, i. 13). 
In the Epistle to the Romans, therefore, the main point of faith 
les in the redemption historically accomplished in Christ, from 
which the hope of the future cwrnpia only develops itself as a 
further consequence ; here, on the contrary, the main point hes 
in the cwrnpia hereafter to be accomplished by God, to which 
the resurrection of the historical Christ is only related as a 
pledge that precedes it, his sufferings only as an indirect means, 
as a previous condition, and something to be gone through as 
well for Christ’s own sake as forours. In brief, therefore, Christ, 
the historical Redeemer, is here not the object of faith, but only 
the author and the pattern of it (rods dé avtod muctevovtas ets 
Oeov), just as he is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
apxnyos Kal TeevwTIS THS WiaTews (xii. 2) ; and faith is not con- 
fidence in the salvaticn that has appeared, reposing on Christ, 
i.e. the real possession of salvation, but the confident hope, 
caused by Christ, of a salvation to come. For this very reason, 
obedience has here a different meaning from that which Paul 
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attaches to it; for with him faith is obedience with respect to 
the dispensation of God’s favour, submission to the will of God 
to save us which is presented for our acceptance in the gospel, 
which submission afterwards issues in the moral obedience of 
our life, in fulfilment of the will of God regarding the law ; here, 
on the other hand, and also in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
that of Clement, obedience of life, Christian morality, is a 
moment of faith itself; for faith which has not its reality in 
itself, in the appropriated objective blessing of salvation, but is 
directed to the still ideal future blessing of salvation, and is so 
far only subjective feeling—this faith can only assure itself of 
its reality by its moral effects, and can only become objective by 
obedience in doing and suffering. Accordingly, beside éAzris, we 
have v7raxoy as the characteristic of the Christian state; Chris- 
tians are called réxva traxofs (i. 14); they purify their souls in 
obedience to the truth unto sincere brotherly love (i. 22); and 
obedience precedes the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, i.e. the 
forgiveness of sins, as a presupposition which is the condition of 
it. At all events, this interpretation, which is suggested by the 
order of the words, entirely accords with the result of our 
previous discussion regarding the significance of the death of 
Christ, according to which it has not an immediately expiatory 
effect, but only does away with our sins by being the motive of 
our moral amendment, and does not redeem us primarily from 
the guilt of sin, but from the hfe of sin. From these considera- 
tions we shall be the more ready to conclude that the pavticpos 
aiparos (i. 2), an expression which is taken from the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, implies a moral cause which brings it about, and 
is therefore conditioned by taxon. 

The writer describes the act of becoming a believer as avayev- 
vao0at, as the beginning of a new life; but he understands this, 
like James in a parallel passage (cf. 1. 23 with James i. 18), of 
the morally renovating effect of the word, which as moral truth 
demands obedience, and as the word of promise awakes living 


hope (ver. 23, dua Aoyou CavTos Ocod Kal wévovTos, cf. ver. 22, braKxon 
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THs adnbelas, and ver. 3, dvayevyyjoas eis éXtrida Edoav). This is 
not the same, however, as that caw «rics of Paul, in which 
f@ ovKére ey, €7 Sé év éwot Xpuoros. The author has likewise 
adopted from Paul the notion of tho Christian mvedpua ; it is the 
principle of sanctification (é€v dywdop@ mvevpmaros, i. 2), of the 
purification of the soul to sincere brotherly love (ras Wuyas twov 
nyvixotes Sua Trevpartos eis hiraberdiayv avuTroKptToy, 1. 22), the 
element of life, of the hidden man of the heart, which is opposed 
as imperishable substance to all perishable adornment (111. 4) ; 
it rests, as the spirit of the glory of God, upon the slandered 
Christians, making them inwardly blessed by its power to com- 
fort, amid all their external sufferings (iv. 14); and especially 
the preaching of the gospel is effected by the holy spirit sent 
from heaven (i. 12) as the spirit of enlightenment and of the 
higher knowledge. According to this, our author makes out 
that the holy spirit is the principle of Christian life in every one 
of its aspects, with regard to knowledge, feeling, and will; and 
here, while widely differing from James, ke is thoroughly Pauline. 
Moreover, he connects neither the new birth nor the communi- 
cation of the spirit with baptism, which is the more striking as 
this especially was a point on which Paulinism had always been 
at one with Jewish Christianity, so that it could hardly have 
been passed over if dogmatic reconciliation had been his real aim. 
What is said of baptism in i. 21, namely, that it is the cuvev- 
dnoews ayalhs erepwornua eis Oedv Oi avactacews Incod Xpictod, 
is not quite clear, as the words may be taken in many senses. 
The most probable interpretation, because it is consistent with 
the construction of the words and simple in its sense, appears 
to me to be that of Luther, who takes évepétnua to mean a vow, 
contract (stipulatio), conclusion of a covenant, according to which 
the meaning is, that in baptism there is not merely a cleansing 
of the body, but a good (upright) conscience binds itself to God 
by a solemn vow, no longer to be willing to live to sin, but to 
live to righteousness, to live no longer according to human 
desires, but according to the will of God (iv. 2,11. 24) ; the con- 
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clusion of a covenant between God and man, which is so far 
founded on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and brought about 
by it, as this foundation of Christian hope is also the motive of 
Christian duty. It appears that this relation of baptism to the 
resurrection of Christ rests on Rom. vi. 4 f., where the necessity 
of the new moral life of Christians is likewise founded upon the 
resurrection. This practical consequence of baptism, however, 
is brought about, according to Paul, by the idea of the mystical 
communion of the baptized with the spirit of life the risen 
Christ; but according to our author, by the moral obligation 
which enters into baptism, with reference to the divine pro- 
mises guaranteed by the resurrection of Christ. Thus we have 
here also a repetition of the fact, that Pauline thoughts and 
modes of speech are indeed adopted, but a moral meaning is 
substituted for the mystical one which they originally bore. 

The moral life of the Christian is the opposite of his former 
life, which was one of vanity, in ignorance and fleshly lusts 
(i. 14, 18, iv, 2, 3). This reference of heathenism “ to igno- 
rance”’ is a milder way of looking at it, which is common to 
our author and to the later Paulinism (cf. Hphes. iv. 14, 18; 
Acts xvii. 23, 30). In opposition, then, to this his past life, the 
Christian is to take the will of God, the ideal of the Divine holi- 
ness, and the pattern of Christ, the shepherd and bishop of our 
souls, as the rule of his actions for the rest of his life (iv. 2,1. 15 f., 
11. 21—25). Not one word is said of the positive Mosaic law, 
either as the rule or the motive of Christian morality. This is, 
on the contrary, found partly in the redemption by Christ 
(cf. above), partly in looking forward to the future judgment of 
God, partly in consideration for the irreproachableness of the 
Christian name in the sight of the Gentiles (1. 17, 18, im. 13— 
17, iv. 15—19). The prospect of the judgment, in which the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18), requires that we should 
walk in fear (i. 17, 1. 2, 15), in trembling, and watchfulness 
against our adversary the devil, who is ever threatening to 
destroy us (iv. 7, v. 8). Yet, on the other hand, God also bestows 
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his favour on the humble, and strengthens unto blessed perfec- 
tion those who have endured sufferings for a short time (v. 10, 5). 
Here also, then, the two modes of regarding Christian morality 
which we found side by side in Phil. ii. 12 f., are connected 
together. Christian morality is manifested especially in sincere 
love for one another, in the endurance of sufferings, and in 
blameless well-doing towards “those who are without ;” dya@o- 
Tove, ayan avactpody, plays a great part in the Epistle before 
us, yet in nowise as a meritorious means to blessedness, but as 
a proof of Christian worthiness, whereby the ignorance of the 
heathen is put to shame, and God is glorified before them (ii. 12, 
d0facwct Tov Oedv). Moreover, to suffer for that which is good, 
and to requite slander with blessing, are designated as the 
very aim of the moral perfection to which Christians are called 
(ii. 20 f., 111. 9), because God is most of all glorified by such moral 
conduct ;—a mode of viewing the subject which we find still 
more decidedly expressed in the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 4, 
ii. 10), and which, although it does not come out so decidedly in 
the writings of Paul, is still by no means un-Pauline. It is, 
however, incorrect to say that our author actually teaches justi- 
fication by works, or that righteousness can be acquired by good 
actions,! and that he is consequently at variance with Paul ona 
cardinal point. His insisting on a good life and right doing (not 
good works) proceeds simply from the practical purpose which 
he has in view throughout; it has no dogmatic aim, and in no 
respect contradicts the ethical teaching of Paul. 

Thus the new find a form of doctrine which in all respects is 
intended to be Pauline, but in fact is so only in the limited sense 
in which the author has understood Paul. He nowhere con- 
tradicts Paul,—he even accepts his forms of expression (with 
the exception of the formula of justification by faith, which had 
become a party watchword) ; he shows, however, by the way in 


1 Ag Reuss does, ut supra, II. p. 298, and Ritschl, ut supra, p. 118. The appeal 
to ii. 24, ry dueacoobyy Showper, and iii. 14, dud dueatoodyny, is evidently inad- 
missible. 
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which he applies them, that he has penetrated only in a slight 
degree into the vein of thought peculiar to the Apostle, to whose 
words he attaches a more general meaning, and a moral rather 
than a dogmatic sense. Itis a popularized, and for that very 
reason a diluted and faded Paulinism, which certainly ceased to 
retain any party colouring as such, and might also very well 
pass under the name of that Apostle whom the Roman Church 
even at that time was pleased to name before Paul, but in inti- 
mate connection with him (cf. 1 Clem. v.). 


Tue Epistte to THE HPHESIANS. 


Of all the forms which Paulinism went through in the course 
of its transition to Catholicism, that of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians is the most developed and the richest in dogma. The 
author, a Jew by birth, but occupying as a Christian the most 
advanced Pauline standpoint, addresses himself in the name of 
Paul to the Gentile Christians, who were not only in danger 
of falling back into heathen immorality, but also, from over- 
valuing their supposed higher wisdom, were promoting division 
in the community, and perhaps even aiming at a separation from 
the Jewish-Christian part of it (iv. 17 f.,v. 3 £., especially ver. 6, 
Kevols AOyous Viods THs arevOelas, and iv. 14, ravTi avéwo Tis bida- 
oKxahias, kuBeia TOV avOpeTav, Tavoupyia Tpos THY weOodelay THs 
mAavns), In opposition to this practical libertinism and dogmatic 
hyper-Paulinism, whose speculation undermined the foundations 
of sound morality as well as those of historical Christianity, the 
writer reminds them, first of all in general terms, that they had 
not learned Christ so—that is, as they were now practically and 
theoretically adapting him to themselves—inasmuch as they 
had heard of him, and had been instructed in him, as he is the 
truth in (the historical) Jesus (iv. 20, 21). This presupposes 
that heretical views, similar to those that are controverted in 
the Hpistles of John, had been presented to his readers, involv- 


ing an abstract separation between the transcendent Christ and 
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the historical Jesus, by which Christianity was dissipated into 
a metaphysical abstraction, and thus deprived at the same time 
of its ethical content. Although the abstract Christ of those 
Gnostic dualistic theories might perhaps be reconciled with 
heathen libertinism, this was impossible—says the author to 
his Gentile Christian readers—for that Christ, of whom they 
had learnt from Paul how he had become concrete truth in 
Jesus, and therefore requires also from Christians a new life 
in the truth,—a connection of practical truth (morality) with 
dogmatic Christological truth, such as we find also in the Hpis- 
tles of John. But, in the next place, the writer of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians exhorts them especially to preserve peace within 
the Church (iv. 3—16). In order to exhibit most impressively 
the importance of the union of the community, which was en- 
dangered by his readers, he represents it as the essential content 
of the divine plan of salvation, and as the ultimate end of 
Christ’s work of redemption (1.9 fi. 13 f., 11. 3 f.). He thus 
derives his universalism, very much in the manner of John, 
directly from the absolute idea of Christianity, whereas Paul 
was forced to wrest it laboriously from the standpoint of the 
Jewish Christians, by means of dialectic disquisitinos on the 
law and the promises. 

But the question of the relation of Jews and Gentiles to Ohrist 
has entered here upon an entirely different stage. Paul had to 
contend against Jewish particularism, for the equal justification 
of Gentile Christians; the whole point of his argument was there- 
fore directed against the Jewish Christians; but here it is the 
exaltation of themselves in opposition to the Church, and the 
want of love on the part of the Gentile Christians, against which 
the author turns, while he recalls to their memory the greatness 
of the Divine goodness and favour, to which they owed their 
acceptance into the kingdom of the Messiah. It is evident that 
the whole treatment of the matter undergoes a change with this 
new point of view. If the national particularism of the Jews, 
supported by the law, had previously to be opposed, now, on 
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the other hand, in order to resist the self-exaltation and the 
desire of separation on the part of the Gentile Christians, the 
prerogative of the Jews, as the people of promise, is insisted 
upon, and brought before the mind of the Gentile Christians, in 
order that they, who were once far off, may the more highly 
appreciate their admission to share the promises and the inhe- 
ritance of Israel, as an undeserved act of beneficence and favour, 
and may now the more gratefully stand fast in this unity. It 
cannot be said that there is here any un-Pauline concession 
to the Jewish Christians. All that was specifically Jewish and 
opposed to Christianity in Judaism,—the law, circumcision, the 
descent from the seed of Abraham,—is here as completely put 
aside as of no worth or value, as it was by Paul himself 
(Eph. ii. 38, xi. 15); only the promises of Israel, that is the 
Christian privileges of the people of the covenant in the time 
before Christ, are here insisted on as giving them the precedence 
over the Gentiles. But Paul has himself repeatedly done this 
very thing in the most decided manner; he also msists upon 
the advantage that the Jews had over the Gentiles, from the 
point of view that the promises, the truth of which is for ever 
unalterable, belong to them (Rom. 11. 1—3, ix. 4—6, xi. 28 f.). 
To overlook this would be the very hyper-Paulinism which the 
writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians has to rebuke in Gentile 
Christian readers. It is not, then, his dogmatic view of the 
relations of Christianity to Judaism which is different from that 
of Paul, but it is the actual situation of the Gentile Christian in 
the community, and consequently the point of view from which 
the question has practically to be handled, which has changed. 
The question is no longer, as in the time of Paul, the possibility 
of Gentile Christianity, but the bringing about of its complete 
union with Jewish Christianity; that is to say, the realization 
of the universal Church. The idea of catholicity is raised for 
the first time in the Hpistle before us to dogmatic definiteness 
and to ‘predomimant significance. ‘The dogmatic views of the 


Hpistle to the Ephesians rest wholly on Pauline foundations, but 
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they have advanced beyond the older Paulinism, in the direction 
of the theology of John. ‘This is shown by the external depend- 
ence of this Npistle on that to the Colossians,' and probably also 
on the first Epistle of Peter ;? as well as the close connection of 


many of its ideas and turns of thought with the writings of 
John? 

In true Pauline fashion, the universality of the natural corrup- 
tion of sin of the whole human race, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
forms the presupposition for the universality of salvation. The 
Gentile Christians before their conversion were “dead through 
the transgressions and sins in which they walked,” and for that 
reason they were at the same time under the dominion of the 
powers of evil, whose abode is in the air, and who still work in 
the children of disobedience by spiritual influence, and are a 
constant source of trouble to Christians (ii. 1, 2, vi. 12). The 


1 Honig, following the initiative of De Wette, has recently proved this dependence 
in his striking article in the Z. f. w. Th. 1872, pp. 63—87. And in fact his com- 
parison of parallel passages (pp. 77—87) shows the existence of a dependence of 
such a kind as absolutely to exclude the identity of the author of this Epistle 
(whether it be Paul or any one else) with the author of the other ; for the author 
of the Ephesians has in many instances made such a use of his model as can only 
be regarded as a literary error or misunderstanding. In other passages he has 
given a turn to the ideas of the Epistle to the Colossians which is certainly very 
ingenious, but very different from that which was intended, which makes the sup- 
position that the two Epistles had the same author—nay, that they were written at 
the same period—improbable in a degree that reaches impossibility. Consequently 
the hypothesis that Paul was the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians in any 
case falls through. Moreover Holtzmann’s view, that the author of the Ephesians 
was the interpolator of the Epistle to the Colossians, is refuted by a closer com- 
parison of those very parallel passages which are taken from the interpolated part 
of the Colossians (the controversy against the false teachers), as is partially shown 
by Hénig’s researches, and will be still further proved by my observations which 
follow. 

2 On this point I may appeal to Weiss, Petrinisch. Lehrbegr., p. 434, who indeed 
infers from this relation of the two Epistles, on the hypothesis of the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the first Epistle of Peter was composed before 
the Pauline Epistles, while I, on the contrary, am convinced that this Epistle pro- 
ceeded from the Pauline school, but was written after the time of Paul; and on this 
supposition its relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians is a further proof of the later 
composition and the spuriousness of the latter. } 

3 Késtlin, in his ‘‘ Johanneischer Lehrbegriff,”’ pp. 365—378, has proved this con- 
nection in detail. His statement of the doctrine contained in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians may be classed among the best writings on the subject. 
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condition of the Gentiles is more particularly described, some- 
times as moral depravity and sinfulness, sometimes as religious 
blindness, alienation from God, ignorance, and hardness of heart, 
all of which are comprehended in the notion of “ walking in 
vanity (emptiness, worthlessness) of mind” (iv. 17—19). This 
judgment holds a middle place between that of Rom. i. and that 
of the later Paulinism, inasmuch as its moral condemnation is 
tempered by the ascription of their misdeeds to “ignorance,” as 
it is also in 1 Pet. i. 14 and Acts xvii. 30. Peculiar to this 
Epistle, again, is the description of the Gentiles as being “far off” 
(waxpayv ovres, ii. 18)—far off, that is to say, from the theocracy, 
and the covenant promises of Israel contained in it, and—ainas- 
much as the pre-existent Christ had already a definite place 
allotted for his manifestation, in this people of promise, from 
which Christ was to come (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, and John i. 11, e@s ra 
ica)—consequently far from Christ, without relation and con- 
nection with him in his pre-existent working (ywpis Xpictod) ; 
in short, the Gentiles are in the world without hope and without 
God (ver. 12). And here, low as is the position assigned to the 
Gentiles, yet much more weight is given to the consideration that 
they are without the blessings of religion, than that they deserve 
moral condemnation: the Gentiles, as compared with the Jews, 
are regarded as further off indeed, but at the same time as being 
in their unblessed state in so much the greater need of redemp- 
tion—a truly Pauline view, and one which we meet with every- 
where in the writings of Luke. If the Jews then, as the people 
of the covenant of promise, certainly had an incontestable 
advantage over the Gentiles, this does not hinder the author of 
our Epistle from virtually giving them the same position as the 
Gentiles in his moral judgment. They also are réxva vce 
opyhns, @s Kal of Novds (ii. 8): in consequence of their natural 
mora] condition, if it were not for the promises of God which 
depend on his favour, they stand in the same relation to God 
as the Gentiles, they are objects of his anger, and cannot make 


the slightest claim to any preference,—a way of looking at the 
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matter which precisely agrees with Rom. iii. 9, and which in 
form of expression contradicts all the Jewish arrogation of legal 
righteousness even more decidedly than Paul himself has done, for 
after all he said, *pets p¥ces lovdator, cal ove €& éOvdv dpaptonoi 
(Gal. ii. 15). And whereas Paul always attributes to Jewish 
circumcision, as the legal token of the covenant, a certain advan- 
tage over the uncircumcision of the Gentiles (though only up to 
the time of the fulfilment of the law in Christ), (Rom. 1. 25, 
ui. 1, 2), and it is still regarded in the Epistle to the Colossians 
as possessing enough significance to be considered as a type of 
Christian baptism (Col. 11. 11 f.), it has become so entirely void 
of significance in the eyes of our author, that he only mentions, 
historically as it were (ii. 11), the “ so-called” circumcision and 
uncircumcision, in a way which implies clearly enough that he 
regarded them as marks of distinction of a former date, which 
had become valueless and matters of perfect indifference in his 
time. Moreover, he cannot have regarded the Old Testament 
prophecies as an immediate revelation of Christ before his ap- 
pearing in the flesh, for he says of the secret of Christ, that in 
former ages it had not been revealed to men in the same way as 
it is now to the Christian Apostles and Prophets (ii. 5). Per- 
haps he supposed, like the author of the first Hpistle of Peter, 
that the spirit of Christ bore witness beforehand indeed to Christ 
in the Prophets, but that they were not fully conscious of the 
meaning of their prophecies (i. 11 f.). 

The gradual superseding of both Judaism and Heathenism by 
Christianity is pregnantly expressed by the thought that the 
Christian community had already been pre-ordained in the divine 
counsel, before the beginning of the world, as the higher unity of 
these two opposites. This predestination has its final cause only 
in the riches of God’s love, in his infinite mercy, and his un- 
conditioned good pleasure—in short, in his favour (éy aydamrn 
mpoopicas... Kata THvEvdoklay Tod OeAjpaTos avTOD, 1.5; TODTOV 
THs Kapitos avtod, ver. 7; Kata THY evdoKiay avTod, ver.9; Kata 
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avtov, ver. 11; wAovctos dv ev éhéet, Sia THY TOAAHY AYyaTrHV AVTOU 
Wy nyarnoev Huds, i. 43 TH YapuTe EoTEe TecwopmévoL... . OK €E 
bpav, Qeod TO SBpor, ver. 8). This counsel of favour is mediated 
from the beginning by Christ, in whom the Christians have been 
chosen before the foundation of the world, and by whom they 
have been predestinated to the sonship of God (é£eréEato jpds év 
avT@ Tpo KaTaBorHs KoopMov, 1.4; Tpoopicas Huds els vioWeciay Sid 
"Inood Xpiorod, ver. 5; iy (eddoxiav) mpobero év adT@, ver. 9; ev 
© Kal éxdnpoOnpev tmpoopicbértes, ver. 11). This is surely not to 
be understood merely in the sense that it has been the intention 
of God from the beginning to make use of the historical Jesus 
Christ for the carrying out of his counsel in the fulness of time ; 
this might certainly be expressed by the words da “Inood 
Xpictod in ver. 5, but hardly by é&eréEato Huds év attd mpo 
KataBorhs Koopovu in vers. 4,9, 11. We are rather led to see 
plainly in these words the thought that the pre-existent Christ 
was before the beginning of the world the object of the love of 
God (6 yyamnpévos, ver. 6), in such wise, that all who were to 
belong to him as members of his future body were taken up in 
and with him into the loving will of God. The idea which per- 
vades this Hpistle is already visible here, namely, that Christ is 
from the beginning, and without end, the apprehensible embodi- 
ment of the whole of the chosen, the ideal representative of the 
community, who comprehends al] the members in himself in the 
unity of one spiritual body, and as animating soul fills them all with 
his own being, at once the foundation of the community and its 
head (avaxeharaiioacbas Ta mavTa év avTe@, 1. 10; Tod Ta TavTa 
év TATL TANPOULEVOU, Ver. 23; ev & TaTa 7 oiKOSOMN TUVApLO- 
Aoyoupevy aver, 11.21; cepary THs exxAnolas, TwTp TOD THmaTOS, 
v. 23). In this eternal election of the community in Christ, the 
Pauline pre-existence of Christ is extended to the community 
which is comprehended in him, and this conception of his person 
attains to its most definite expression. Already in Paul the 
pre-existence of the person of the Redeemer was the involuntary 
expression of the higher view of the religion of redemption, of 
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the absoluteness of the principle of redemption; but here this 
comes out still more clearly, since the pre-existent Christ 
appears as the apprehensible embodiment, as the “ summing 
up,” so to speak, of the Christian community ; which, translated 
into the language of our ideas, evidently means nothing else 
than that he is the personified idea of Christianity. Paul had 
grounded the supersession of the preceding lower forms of 
religion by Christianity on a philosophy of the history of religion, 
by apprehending Christ as the fulfilment of God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham, and going further back, as the antitype 
of Adam, as the second Adam, as the progenitor and representa- 
tive of the entire human race; but our author goes still further 
back to the premundane ground of history, and finds in the 
Creator’s plan of the universe the moments already indicated 
beforehand, which were afterwards manifested in the historical 
“economy of the filling up of the times,” i.e. in the ordering of 
the course of the revelation of God through the ages (i. 9 f.). 
Thus especially is the election of Israel as the «Afpos Oeod, as the 
peculiar people of God (cf. mepsmeinons, ver. 14), an act that was 
done év Xpiot@ (€v 6 Kal éxknpedOnwev—that is to say, we Jewish 
Christians mpoopicbévtes, &c., ver. 11, to which ver. 13 forms the 
antithesis, év © «al tweis—Gentile Christians). This goes, at 
least in form, beyond the thought of Paul, that the promise to 
Abraham had Christ in view as 76 ovréppa a’tod: for according 
to the passage before us the election of Abraham’s people as the 
covenant nation was already effected through Christ; he is not 
only the ultimate end, but also the Mediator of the old covenant, 
which is thereby stripped of all independence and opposition to 
Christianity, and reduced to a mere typical preparation for it. 
Of course, then, the Jews are, in relation to Christ, on whom 
their hope rested from the beginning (mponAmiKoras év TO X plot, 
ver. 12), the éyyvs dvtes in comparison with the Gentiles tots 
paxpav ovow: but they are so only in the sense in which John 
(i. 11) calls Israel ra téva of the Xdyos when he appeared, and in 
which it is said in John iy. 22, 7 cwrnpia éx Tdv ’lovdaiwr éori. 
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And this has continued from that time forth to be the precise’ 
position of the Christian church with regard to Judaism ; so that 
in fact it is only from a Marcionite point of view that the utter- 
ances of our Epistle on this point can be rejected as Judaistic in 
tendency. 

It follows from what has already been said, that the Christo- 
legy of the Epistle to the Ephesians is no other than that of the 
Pauline school, and indeed of the advanced section of it. The 
pre-existence is not only implied in i. 4, év att mpd xataBodjs 
Koopov, in ii. 12, ywopls Xpsorod, and v. 31 f., on which more will 
be said hereafter ; but is also explicitly stated in iv. 9 f., where 
the appearing of Christ is described in the very words of John’s 
Christology as a “ descent” (from the upper world of heaven) to 
the earth, or the lower region of the world ;! and the identity of 
him who descended with him who has ascended on high above 
all the heavens, is emphasized in a way that is strikingly analo- - 
gous to John ii. 138. In both these passages the argument by 
which it is sought to establish the reference of the word ava®as, 
&c., in the Psalms to Christ (ver. 8), is founded on the presup- 
position, that only one who already really belongs to heaven, and 
who has only left it temporarily to descend to the lower region 
of the world, is capable of ascending into heaven; and this pre- 
‘supposition, from the standpoint of that Alexandrine dualism of 
the two worlds which is already apparent in the later Paulinism 
(the Epistles to the Hebrews and Colossians), and still more 
definitely forms the foundation of John’s theology, is simply 
self-evident,—but the purpose of the descent from and ascent 
to heaven is (va mAnpooy Ta TavTa (cf.1. 23, TO TANP@pAa Tod TA 
qravra év waov wAnpovpévov). These words evidently presuppose 

1 To explain this passage as referring to the descent into hell, appears to me to be 
consistent neither with the words (especially as wéon must be regarded as a spurious 
reading) nor with the context, which is evidently concerned only with the identity 
of him who went to heaven, with him who came from heaven, that is to say, with 
the application of the term ‘‘ avaBdc,” quoted from the Psalms, to the Logos-Christ 
who appeared in the flesh. It is true, however, that the later addition of the word 


p&p may point to the fact that this passage was already at an early date understood 
to refer to the descent into hell. 
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the advanced Christology of the Hpistle to the Colossians, for 
they make Christ appear as the cosmical principle which per- 
vades and rules the universe, in which therefore it sabsists (Col. 
1.17, Ta ravta év adto cuvéotnKe). And, in fact, the Christology 
of the Epistle before us is not only in no respect on a lower 
level than that of the Epistle to the Colossians, but it goes 
beyond it in the direction of John’s school. For whereas in that 
Hpistle the interest centres in establishing the exalted position 
of Christ in the universe, above an un-Christian angel-worship, 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, is occupied in 
bringing again into the closest possible connection with the com- 
munity that Christ who has been thus transported above all that 
is earthly, and exalted to a cosmical principle (the presupposi- 
tion of this exaltation being of course retained). Our Epistle, 
then, has not a different Christology, but a different Christo- 
logical interest, which is essentially the same as that which 
confronts us still more decidedly in the Epistles of John. As 
these no longer contend for the absoluteness of Christ, against the 
‘Ebionites, but for the identity of the supramundane Christ with 
the earthly Jesus, against the Docetists, so also is the Chris- 
tology of the Epistle to the Ephesians directed less to the 
exaltation of Christ in heaven than to the fact that the earthly 
community of Christ belongs to the heavenly Christ as his body 
and his spouse. We have already concluded, from a comparison 
of iv. 20 with 21, that in doing so its author is contending at 
the same time against a dualistic separation such as the Doce- 
tists made between Christ and Jesus, after the manner of the 
false teachers in John. The insisting on the identity of the 
cataPas with the avaBds (iv. 10), may also be referred to this 
object. And v. 31 f. is especially connected with the same 
point. The saying of the Old Testament, that a man shall leave 
father and mother and cleave to his wife, and that these two 
shall become one flesh, is, in the allegorizing manner of the 
mysteries (ro wuoTHpiov TovTo), interpreted of the relation of 
Christ to the community, evidently in the sense that the (pre- 
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existent) Christ had left his (heavenly) Father, to unite himself 
to the community by entering into the flesh; he has thus not 
remained in the other world, nor has he entered into the flesh 
merely in appearance, but he has actually become one and the 
same flesh with the community (cf. Heb. ii. 14 and | John iv. 2). 
This also explains the new meaning which is given to the notion 
of Anpwpa in the Kpistle to the Ephesians; for there appears to 
be no doubt that it is used in quite a different sense from that 
which it bears in the Hpistle to the Colossians. There, it is a 
dogmatic notion, and refers to the fulness of the Godhead, of the 
divine power to save, the dwelling of which in Christ gave him 
his position as head over all things in the universe and in the 
community; but in our Epistle it is an ethical notion, the sense 
of which varies indeed in particular points, but is nowhere that 
of Col. i. 19 and u. 9. For according to Eph. i. 22 f., which pas- 
sage evidently refers to Col. 1.18 f., the community, as the copa 
of Christ, is at the same time TO TAnpwpa Tod Ta TayTa év Taot 
TAnpoupévov, i.e. the filling up, completing of him who fills all 
in all. There is therefore a certain reciprocity between the two 
—it is Christ himself indeed who fills the universe, but he actu- 
ally does this only by first receiving his own filling up and com- 
pletion by means of the community. Christ is thus the absolute 
principle, but yet he is not this by himself alone, but only in 
conjunction with the community, in which alone his true nature 
realizes itself. The community, however, is not a multitude 
collected once for all, but is a thing that is ever coming into 
existence and growing, and therefore the reality of that which 
Christ according to his idea or in his true nature eternally is, is 
not a reality that exists absolutely, but one that is always 
coming into existence in time. The beginning of this realiza- 
tion was effected by his exaltation, whereby he was placed in a 
condition to bestow on the community the gifts and offices neces- 


1 The remarks that follow are entirely opposed to the view of Holtzmann, who 
(ut supra, pp. 222—227) endeavours to establish the identity of this notion in the 
two Epistles. 
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sary to its existence and growth; for that reason his exaltation 
above the heavens is especially referred to the purpose of his 
filling all things (iv. 10). But the full realization of the rAjpapa 
tov Xpiorod depends further on the advancing growth of the 
community towards the unity of faith and knowledge. Only in 
proportion as it develops itselt into a perfect (full-grown and 
matured) man, i.e. cultivates all its faculties and powers up to 
the full strength and harmony of an organism corresponding to 
its idea, does it attain to the degree of mature development at 
which it actually becomes that which it ought to be for Christ— 
TAnpowa Xpiorod, so as actually to serve as the full and adequate 
completion of its head, or to exhibit the idea of Christ as the 
ideal principle of the universe in complete reality visible on 
earth (iv. 12 f., els ofkoSounv Tod capwatos Tod Xpictod, wéxpe 
KATAVTHO@MLEV OL TaVTES Els THY EVOTNTA THS TicTewsS Kal THS 
emiyvMaews TOD viod TOD Geod, els avdpa TéNELOV, cis ETPOV HALKLAS 
Tod TANPOLATOS TOV Xpiotov). Somewhat different is the sense of 
TAnpoma TOU Geod in iil. 19, which seems to allude to Col. ii. 9 f. in 
the same way as i. 23 does to Col. i. 19, inasmuch as 7AHpwpa Tod 
Ged sounds like rrAnpwopa THs OeornTos, and mAnpwOAjre like éave 

. , TemAnpopévor. But here again the parallelism is only ex- 
ternal; the thought in the two instances is entirely different. 
In the passage from the Colossians, the religious perfection of 
Christianity is dogmatically deduced from the indwelling of the 
fulness of God in Christ, in virtue of which Christians have 
no further need of adventitious aids to religious perfection by 
means of extraneous observances of asceticism and angel-wor- 
ship. In the passage from the Hphesians, on the contrary, 
mAnpodo bar is not a dogmatic declaration, but an ethical task to be 
accomplished (iva wAnpwOfjre), and the wA7pwpa Tod Beod is not 
a Christological reality, but an ethical ideal (e¢s wav ro wAHpopa 
rod Qeod), namely, that condition im which the fulness of the 
powers of the divine life, or the gifts of favour, shall have passed 
over into the community’s own life, through the practical know- 
ledge of the love of Christ. Although, then, the grammatical 
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sense of rA7jpapa (= fulness or being filled, passive) is different 
from its sense in the two passages previously quoted, in which 
as applied to Christ it denotes his completing or filling up (in 
an active sense), yet the theological idea is essentially the same, 
namely, that the Christian 7A7jpwpa is not something already 
complete, a Christological reality, but a thing that realizes itself 
only in the formation and growth of the community to and in 
Christ. Now if we consider that the notion of wA7jpwpa is used 
in the Epistle to the Colossians in an unvarying sense, clearly 
indicated by the Ebionite Christology which it opposes, but in 
the Epistle to the Hphesians in a different sense, by no means 
so well defined as the other, and constantly fluctuating, we may 
conclude with great probability that the author of the Ephe- 
sians took the word from the Epistle to the Colossians, but, as 
its original sense was no longer familiar to him or no longer 
sufficiently significant, altered its meaning quite indepen- 
dently, now in one way and now in another, to suit his own 
purpose. 

But not only does the use of these expressions show the 
Epistle to the Ephesians to be later and dependent; the differ- 
ence of the thought also points to a more mature development 
of the theological consciousness in it than in the Epistle to the 
Colossians. It is no longer occupied in gaining and making 
good its dogmatic Christological basis, but has already begun to 
turn it to account in the practical consequences that flow from 
it for the life of the Church. That Christ as he is in his abstract 
relation to God and the world possesses the wAjpwpa and is 6 
Ta TayTa év Taot TWANPOVpEVOS, 1s as firmly held in this epistle as 
in the Epistle to the Colossians ; but this Christological idea is 
still an imperfect abstraction so long as it does not receive its 
concrete filling in the mdnpodc@ai of the community as the 
arnpwwa of Christ. Precisely in the same way the Christ of 
John regards his glorification as not completed until, as he 
already knows himself to be one with his Father, so also his 
community shall become one in him and the Father; the d0éa, 
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ayaTn, Xapis and adjeva which were manifested in Christ—in a 
word, the 7Anpwpua (John i. 16), attained to its full reality only in 
the united universal Church (John xvii. 21 f.: va mdvtes ev dow, 
Kalas ov, TaTep, ev Euol Kaye év col, iva Kal adTol év hiv ev dow 
Kal éy@ TH SoEav, Hv dédwKds pot, édwxa avtois, va Oow ev, cabws 
nets Ev ec pev, yw ev avTots Kal od ev Ewol, va Oot TeTENELwMLEVOL ES 
év: (va } aya, Hy nyaTnads pe, €v avTOIS 7 Kaw év avToss: Ver. 13, 
iva éy@ou Thy Yapay Tv euny TeTANPapLEV HD év EavTots). And with 
this finally is connected the further peculiarity, that the Christ 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, more than the Christ of the 
older Pauline teaching, but like the Christ of John, is repre- 
sented as acting independently in the work of redemption and 
the guidance of the community. Whereas throughout the writ- 
ings of Paul, and also in the parallel passages of the Colossians, 
which the writer of the Ephesians had before him (i. 20 and 
u. 14), it is God who institutes reconciliation by means of Christ; 
according to the Ephesians (i. 14—17), it is Christ who effects 
in his own person the reconciliation of these parties who are 
estranged from each other, and who himself announces the peace 
that has been made; he is no longer the expiatory sacrifice 
ordained by God, but appears—just as in the Hpistle to the 
Hebrews —as the sacrificing priest who offers himself as a well- 
pleasing sacrifice (v. 2). And while, according to Paul, itis God 
himself who distributes the gifts and offices in the community 
(1 Cor. xii. 28), according to Eph. iv. 7—21, this is a function 
of the exalted Christ. If we reflect that, even according to the 
Epistle before us, Christ is as essentially connected with the 
community as the head with the body that completes it, we 
shall perceive, in the more independent position of Christ, only 
the natural expression of the self-consciousness of the commu- 
nity when it had gained sufficient strength for internal autonomy 
and external independence. But since Christian autonomy only 
exists in dependence on God, and is not conceivable apart from 
this, this more independent position of Christ towards God is 
necessarily supplemented by his more decided subordination to 
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Him; for this reason God is called, Eph. i. 17, “the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ which implies subordination neither more 
nor less than the words of Christ in John, “ the Father is greater 
than I.” In any case, however, no inference can be drawn in 
favour of a less exalted Christology in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians as compared with that to the Colossians, for in the latter 
0 Oeds Tod Xpicrod is spoken of in precisely the same way (ii. 2). 

The frequent mention of the mvedua, which occurs thirteen 
times in the Epistle to the Ephesians, against one (and that a 
doubtful) instance in the Colossians, has essentially the same 
dogmatic ground as the more independent position of Christ 
towards God. The reason why the wvedpa falls into the back- 
ground in the Epistle to the Colossians is evidently the pre- 
dominance of the person of Christ, as such, against an Hbionite 
doctrine of angels, to which the zvedua could not be sharply 
opposed, since it was itself represented by the Ebionites as of 
an angelic nature. But the reason of its being more prominent 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians is the greater significance and 
more independent position of the community, which serves to 
complete the reality on earth of Christ, its heavenly head, just 
as the Christ of John has his representative, who is to carry on 
his work on earth, in the Paraclete sent tothe community. As 
in that Gospel the exalted Christ sends the Paraclete to the com- 
munity, so here Christ, who has ascended to heaven, distributes 
his gifts to the community, giving them apostles, prophets, &e. 
(iv. 7, 11). And if the Paraclete is certainly more distinctly dif- 
ferent from Christ in John’s Gospel than the avedua is here, yet 
there also we may perceive an intermingling of the coming of 
the Paraclete with the return of Christ to his community ; and 
in the same way the preaching of the gospel is partly referred 
here to the operation of the spirit of revelation, and partly de- 
clared to be the function of Christ at his (second) coming; for 
the words of i1.17, cal éXav evayyericato cipyynv, cannot surely 
refer to anything but the invisible return of the exalted Christ 
in the spirit of evangelic truth, since they denote a consequence 
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of the work of reconciliation before spoken of, and since the 
efpjvn that was announced was the result of his death which 
procured peace, and therefore could not be proclaimed before it; 
the announcement of peace tothe Gentiles (rots waxpav) especially 
could not have been made by the earthly Christ, because in fact 
it only began with the preaching of Paul to the Gentiles. The 
Pauline author of this Hpistle has also a very distinct conscious- 
ness of this; otherwise he would not have made his Paul say, 
Kata aTroKaduiy éyvopicOn jou Td wvoTHptov, nor so studiously 
have exhibited Paul’s ctvveow év TS pvotnpiw Tod Xpictod, as 
well as the favour specially granted to him of preaching to the 
Gentiles (i. 3, 4, 8). It is true that, as if to extenuate this 
advantage of Paul, it is immediately added that the mystery of 
the ordinance of salvation for the Gentiles also had been im- 
parted by the spirit of revelation to “the holy Apostles and 
Prophets” in general. If the prominence given to Paul shows 
a historical recollection of what had actually taken place, this 
placing together of ‘‘ the holy Apostles ” as colleagues who were 
perfectly unanimous on the question of the Gentiles, is an un- 
doubted indication of the later compromising Paulinism. But 
that “the (Christian)! Prophets” are placed beside the Apostles, 
is a remarkably suggestive peculiarity of this Hpistle. The 
Prophets are the specific recipients and organs of the spirit of 
revelation. Now, as they do not merely occupy a transitory 
position among other officers of the community, dependent on 
the contingent endowment of yapicuara, but form together with 
the Apostles the firm foundation-stone of the community, this 
involves the presupposition that the spirit of revelation which 
worked in the Prophets is as much an independent principle of 
truth for the community,’ as the earthly Christ was for the 
Apostles who were his immediate disciples. But this is essen- 


1 That the Christian, and not the Old Testament Prophets are meant, ought, in 
the face of iii. 5 (be viv arexaddoOn Tote ay. ar. Kai rpophrasc), never to have 
been doubted ; but iv. 11 (rode piv droordXoue, Tode 0é rp0pHrac EdwKev) precludes 
the identification of them with the Apostles (Hofmann). 

2 Cf. Késtlin, ut supra, p. 373. 
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tially the idea of John xvi. 12 f. That it is not, on the other 
hand, quite Pauline, we may see by simply comparing Eph. 
ul. 20 with 1 Cor. ii. 11: in the latter, Jesus Christ is the one 
and only foundation of the community; in the former, the 
Apostles and Prophets, with Christ as the corner-stone that 
holds them together; and still later, the pillar and ground of 
the truth is simply the Church (1 Tim. iii. 15). Thus, then, 
this point alone suffices to show that the Epistle to the Hphe- 
sians marks the stage of transition from Paulinism to Catholi- 
cism. And it is this very strengthening of the self-consciousness 
of the Church which attains to completely harmonious expression 
in the co-ordination of the Prophets of the Church with the 
Apostles in the prominence given to the independent rvedpua 
aToxadvews, and in the idea of the completion of Christ by the 
community as his wAjpoua. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians follows that to the Colossians in 
describing the work of Christ as the reconciliation of those who 
are sundered, yet in such a way as to give (as in its Christology) 
an essentially new, that is to say a practical, application to the 
dogmatic idea. This will be most clearly seen by comparing 
Hph. ii. 14—16 with the two parallel passages that we have 
brought together, Col. 1. 20—22 and ii. 14. Both writers speak 
in nearly the same words of droxataAddEat, eipnvnv trovhoar be- 
tween €yOpovs, and that 51a Tod aipatos Tod ctavpod éy TS THBAaTL 
Ths capKos (ev TH capKi, év évt copartt, Eph.), and of removing out 
of the way a wall of separation between two parties who were to 
bereconciled (uecorovyov Tod Pparyjod AVE-AS, TOV VO{LOV TOV EVTOABV 
év Soypact katapyjoas, in Hph., and éFarehbas 70 Kal? jpwov 
xetpoyahor Tots Soyuacw, 0 Hv brevaytiov Hiv, Kab adTo hpKev Ex 
tov péoov, in Col.). Butif we examine this more closely, we find 
that, as in the case of mAjpapa and wAnpodc Gar, the author of the 
Hpistle to the Ephesians puts a different meaning into the words 
taken from the Colossians. For whereas in the latter the enmity 
to be reconciled by the death of Christ consists in the estrange- 
ment of the world in general from God, and more especially of 
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the Gentile Christians to whom it was addressed, and the wall 
of partition taken out of the way is the guilt before God which 
oppresses the world of sinners, or, in other words, the bond of 
the condemning law which gives this world over to the hostile 
spiritual powers, and the instrument of union or reconciliation 
is the fleshy body of Christ, which was put to death—in the 
Hpistle to the Ephesians, on the contrary, the enemies to be 
reconciled to each other are the Gentiles and the Jews; the wall 
of division which is to be removed is the law, as a social separa- 
tion between these two classes of men ; and lastly, the body that 
unites them is the mystical body of Christ, or the universal 
Church. The éy@pa which is to be changed into edpyvn by Christ, 
is, at all events, in ver. 15 no other than the alienation between 
Ta auhoTepa, TOs SUo, TOs auporépovs,whoare described in ver. 15, 
and afterwards in vers. 17 and 18 (of aworepor), as the éyyds and 
the paxpay dvtes, i.e. as Jews and Gentiles. It is true that in 
ver. l6an droxatadralar Tovs augorépous T@ Gee is also spokenof, 
so that the éy@pav that follows is certainly ambiguous, and may 
refer either to the enmity between the dudérepos and God, or to 
that between the two parties included in the dudorepor, i.e. 
between the Jews and Gentiles. The latter interpretation is 
favoured by the whole train of thought in the context, by the 
analogy of “éy@pav” in ver. 15, and by the expression “ év évi 
copare” inver. 16, which must in any case refer to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles in the one body of Christ’s community. If 
the direct reference of the clause to amoxataAdEar TO Oe, 
appears to require with equal force the other interpretation of 
éyOpav, even here the difficulty consists simply in the confusion 
of two different ideas, and this is very easily accounted for by the 
fact that the passage in question is not original, but came from 
the Epistle to the Colossians, with the words of which a new 
idea was combined;}! the words, dzroxat. r® Yew, and the corre- 


1 Compare with the above, Hénig, ut supra, p.81: “It is in the highest degree 
probable that a passage which borrows its expressions from a terminology that 
ordinarily belongs to another circle of ideas, is dependent on the parallel passage 
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sponding meaning of éy@pa, are introduced from the earlier 
fipistle into ver. 16, and as they stand here of course do not fit 
in with the other ideas of the passage, which does not, like the 
original, refer to the reconciliation of the sinful world with God, 
but to that of the Jews with the Gentiles. Moreover, the train 
of thought in the passage from the Ephesians suffers in other 
respects from a certain incongruity, which, as we may plainly 
see, results only from the connection of its expressions with the 
terminology of the Epistle to the Colossians, which the author 
had before him. When it is said that Christ has made Jew and 
Gentile a new man in himself, making peace between them, and 
that he has, for this purpose, done away with the law of the 
commandments which separated these two sections, this is per- 
fectly intelligible: but it is less clear how we are to conceive the 
doing away of the separating boundary-line as effected ‘‘in the 
flesh of Christ,” which is thus the place of union for the two 
parties separated by the law, who are to be reconciled ; an idea 
which is, for this reason, shortly afterwards abandoned, and 
replaced by the entirely different one, that the reconciliation of 
those who were at variance has taken place in “ the one (mysti- 
cal) body” of Christ. Here we have again a mixture of two 
different ideas; the words of Col. i. 22, droxati\rXakev ev TO 
COLATLTHS capKos avToDd (dia Tod Oavarov), are in the first instance 
separated by our author into their two component parts—év 
capki and éy c@pati—and the former of these is retained in its 
original meaning, as the flesh of Christ which suffered death. 
The word in this sense was appropriate enough in the original 
context, where this fleshy body, which was put to death, is the 
expiatory means of doing away with the enmity between God 
and the sinful world; but it is not so appropriate in its new 
connection, for the slain body of Christ cannot well be regarded 
as a means of reconciliation for doing away with the enmity 


which presents these expressions in their ordinary connection.” The further argu- 
ments also which he uses, regarding the relation of tv déypaoey (Eph.) and roig 
ddypaoy (Col.), appear tome to be unanswerable. 
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between Jew and Gentile. Our author feeling this, now takes 
the other word from the original passage, but gives it a figurative 
sense, by which it is made to fit in with the new connection of 
ideas—he turns the real “év 76 copate” (THs capKos, &c.) of the 
Colossians into the figurative “ év év) cépati,” which now has 
absolutely nothing in common with the preceding “ év tT capki,” 
with which it originally formed one notion. 

The two other passages in which our author treats of Christ’s 
sacrifice of himself, also lead us to the conclusion that he was 
not familiar with the idea of an expiatory death. According to 
v. 2, Christ has “given himself up for us, as an offering and 
sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour;” and according to 
v. 25, he has offered himself up for the community, that he 
might sanctify it by cleansing, &c. According to this, the death 
of Christ appears, not as vicarious expiatory suffering, but as 
a sacerdotal act of voluntary self-devotion to the community, 
prompted by love, which is the very thing that makes this act 
well-pleasing to God, and in which also love and pity are 
emphasized as the qualities which lie at the root of it (i. 4 f., 
il. 4, 8). 

‘The effect of this moral act of sacrifice, is the sanctification of 
the community, i.e. its purifying consecration to Christ, as 
belonging to him, to union with him as his bride (iva adriy 
ayiach Kabapicas.... Wa Tapactich avtos éavt@ évdokor Thr 
éxkrnolav.... wag ayla kal duos). But this purifying devo- 
tion is produced by the forgiveness of the sins whose polluting 
guilt has separated man from God; by this theyare redeemed from 
their former condition of being dead in sins, and are made alive 
in Christ; they are taken out of their alienation from God, and 
brought near to Him, so that they nowhave access to God through 
Christ (év 6 éyomev tiv aTrorvTpwaw Ova TOD aipwatos avTod, TIL 
apecw TOV TAPATTOLATOV, 1.7; veKxpods dvTAs TOls TapaTTT@MacL 
cuvelwotroinae TO Xplore, ll. 5; of Tote OvTes waKpay, eyyvs eyevn)- 
Onre €v TO aipate TOD XptoTod, 1.13; dé ob Exowev THY Tpocayeyny 
mpos Tov matépa, ver.18), Inallthese turnsof thought this Hpistle 
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closely follows the direction of the later Paulinism which had 
been taken by the Hpistles to the Hebrews and Colossians ; all 
these ideas—xalapifewv, apecis TOV TapaTT@MaTaY, VEeKpOS TOLS 
TapaTTopact, cvvel>wotroince TH XpioTe@, eyyvs yevérGar—have 
their exact parallel only in the Epistles just named, and not in the 
genuine Epistles of Paul. (Ka@apifew occurs often in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and indeed in a parallel sense with ayiafeuw, and 
connected with apeous, Heb. ix. 22,13 f., x. 2; aysafew is found 
in connection with the sacrifice of Christ, x. 10, xiii. 12; ddpeous 
does not occur in Paul’s writings, but in Col. i. 14, Heb. ix. 22, 
x. 18, and very frequently in Luke and the Acts of the Apostles; 
vexpos, applied to the state of the natural man under the dominion 
of sin, is not found in Paul, but in Col. 1. 138, Heb. vi. 1, and in 
ix. 14 in the connection yexpa épya; in Rev. il. 1, fs Kal vexpds 
ef, and in the Hpistle to the Ephesians three times—ii. 1—5, 
v. 14; cuveSworroince only in Col. ii. 13; for éyyds yeréc Oar, and 
mpocayaryiy éxeuv, cf. éyyifouev TH Ged, Heb. vii. 19, and mrpocép- 
xeo Vat TO Ge@, which occurs so often in Hebrews.) It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle before us that to cvvefworroince and cuvrryerpe 
is added cuverdOucer ev Tots érroupaviow ev Xpiot@ I nao, ii. 6, by 
which is meant the placing of Christians in personal communion 
with God by the mediation of Christ, and therefore the same 
notion as is expressed in i. 18, 82 adrod éyopuev tiv Tpocaywynv 

.. 7pos Tov Tmatépa. The ideaof Phil. iii. 20, juadr 7d rorlrevpa 
€v ovpavois vmapyet, is indeed akin to this, but it is not identical 
with it, since this voAdrevya does not refer to the “sojourn,” the 
actual condition of the Christian, but to his “ home,” where he 
has indeed his right of citizenship, but not as yet his actual per- 
manent abode ; on the contrary, he is waiting for the coming of 
his Redeemer thence (ibid.), which presupposes that till then 
he does not évdnwet mpos Tov xvpuov, but éxdnwet ard Tod Kuptov 
(2 Cor. v. 6—8). This very ‘ dwelling with the Lord,” which 
Paul only hoped for in the future life, is connected in this pas- 


sage of the Hphesians by the words, ‘‘ set in heavenly places with 


Christ,” with the present inward state of Christians; and this 
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goes beyond the Hpistle to the Hebrews, inasmuch as according 
to that Epistle we have on the one hand indeed already arrived 
at the heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22 f.), but on the other hand 
are only connected by the anchor of hope with the sanctuary 
above, whither Christ as our forerunner has first entered alone 
(vi. 19 f.). It also goes beyond the Epistle to the Colossians, 
according to which the life of Christians does not yet entirely 
belong to them, but is hidden with Christ in God, until the 
manifestation of Christ, and therefore awaits them in the future 
life in heaven. In contradistinction then to the earlier. Paul- 
inism, the Epistle to the Ephesians, in the passage we have 
quoted, lays less stress on the transcendence of the final con- 
summation, and more on the immanence of the present Christian 
consciousness of salvation, a tendency which we find again most 
distinctly in John (cf. John i. 51, amdpte deabe Tov odpavov 
avewyora,and v.24, 6 ristevov éxet Cony aiwviov, Kal els Kpiow OvK 
EPXETAL, GAA peTAaBEBnKev ex Tod Oavarov cis THY GoHv, and other 
similar passages). Further, among the various descriptions of 
Christian salvation, we miss here, as in the Hpistle to the Colos- 
sians, the specifically Pauline notion of d:casobv, Suxavocvyy Geod ; 
but—as in the Epistle to the Hebrews—it is rather the word 
that is wanting than the idea itself, for this underlies all the 
expressions that have been brought together above as their 
foundation, inasmuch as all these (and also cuvefworoince, cuvy- 
ryelpe, cvvexdbicer ev ovpavois and ayiafew) denote the establish- 
ment of a new objective relation to God, translation into the state 
‘of favour, belonging to God, and peaceful intercourse with Him, 
but not a subjective renovation of life, or moral sanctification. 
With regard to the objects to which the work of Christ is 
directed, it is worthy of remark, and entirely agrees with the 
inferences drawn above from the Christology, that the work of 
Christ is, on the one hand, limited to the community, to those 
who have been elected from all eternity ; and, on the other hand, 
extended to the wniverse, comprising all things in heaven and 
earth (the former in v. 25, nyamnoe Thy éxKAnoiay Kat éavTov 
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Tapéoaxev UTép avTihs, va avtny dyracn, évdo£ov Thy éxxdnolav 
Tapaction, &c.; the latter ini. 10, dvaxeharaocacba Ta TavTa 
év TO XpioT@, Ta év Tos ovpavols, Kal Ta él TAS ys). As Christ is 
designated as in very deed the principle which fills the universe (6 
Ta TavTa év Taot TANpovpevos), but at the same time as from all 
eternity the head of the community (é€v @ é£edéEaTo tuds po 
KkataBorns Koopou), so that he needs it for his own completion, 
for the fulfilment of his whole being, because in it alone he is 
actually the principle of life that determines all things—so in 
corresponding fashion the historical working of Christ, in which 
alone his eternal being develops itself, extends directly over 
the community, indirectly over the universe. And as Christ 
first of all by his devotion gains the community for himself, and 
as its living head inspires and animates it, as it grows in him, 
with his spirit, so he becomes, the more this narrow circle 
extends itself, more and more a “ head over all,” comprehending 
the universe in himself (xefarry trép mavta,i.22). This cosmical 
position, as the head of the universe comprehending all things 
within himself, is ascribed to Christ indeed by this Hpistle in 
common with the Hpistle to the Colossians, in which the words 
of 1.20 especially (6¢ adrod amoxatadr dat Ta Tavta els avTOV, elTE 
Ta eTl THS yhs, elTe TA év TOls oVpavois) form an exact parallel to 
the passage before us; but yet a peculiar modification of the idea 
appears to be indicated by the choice of the expression avaxeda- 
NatwocacGat, inasmuch as this word proceeds from the notion 
which usually indicates the position of Christ towards the com- 
munity,as cepary THs éxxAnolas. Accordingly, Christ is ordained 
to this, and the divine “ dispensation of the fulness of times ” 
(the government of the world going on through the ages) has for 
its object that the same position which he assumes at first 
as its all-comprising head—should 


towards the community 
finally, and through these means, be assumed by him towards 
the universe; and that in this also he should compehend in 
absolute unity and harmony all things both in heaven and on 
earth, which were before separated and held apart by exclusive 
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barriers, as he had at first in the community comprehended in 
one body the two classes of men who were before divided, 
namely, Jews and Gentiles. The importance of that, to which 
the whole purpose of this Epistle is directed, namely, the com- 
prehension of the Gentile and Jewish Christians in the perfect 
unity of the universal Church, could not, in fact, be more grandly 
expressed than by pointing out, that this process of uniting the 
community on earth, was not only an analogue and type of the 
absolute process of the universe, but in truth an essential 
moment of it. For this reason the community serves also to 
display to the powers and principalities of the heavenly world 
the manifold wisdom of God, because they perceive in its his- 
torical development the beginning of the realization of the abso- 
lute plan of the universe itself (iii. 10). Thus we have in this 
profound doctrine of the Epistle to the Ephesians only another 
instance of the same distinguishing peculiarity of which we 
have so often noticed, viz., that to the theological statements 
which appear in the Epistle to the Colossians, in the form 
simply of dogmatic declarations regarding the person and the 
historical reconciling work of Christ, and which there serve 
only to bring to light the absolute oneness and comprehensive 
importance of this, it gives a practical application in the interest 
of the Church, and turns it to account as the foundation of its 
endeavours to bring about a union. In this respect the Epistle 
is thoroughly original. 

The subjective appropriation of salvation is brought about by 
baptism and faith. Baptism is in v. 26 designated as the means 
of purification, by which the consecration of the community as 
the pure bride of Christ, rendered possible by his death, is com- 
pleted (ckafapicas, Aor. Part., shows the way in which adyidon is 
effected). But the purifying effect of baptism depends on two 
things—on the Noutpov Tod bdarTos and the pjya; this is the same 
union of the sensible medium with the spiritual agent as we find 
in John iu. 5, where “ water and spirit ” are placed together, the 
latter being manifested and becoming operative in the “ word.” 
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The presupposition in both cases is, that the efficacy of the 
spirit or of the word is mystically united with the act of wash- 
ing with water, one being inherent in the other, as essence and 
manifestation. The further notion that the effect of baptism is 
connected with purification (from defiling sin and guilt), and not 
directly with the reception of the spirit, and the new birth by 
the spirit, is a deviation from the views of Paul and John, the 
nearest approach to which is found in 1 Peter iu. 21 (compare 
what has been said above). 

Besides baptism, faith is in true Pauline fashion called a 
means of the appropriation of the saving favour of God (7H yap 
xapiti éote cecwopévot Sia THs Twictews, 1.8. In consequence of 
their having believed in the word of truth, the gospel of salva- 
tion, Christians have received the promised Holy Spirit as a 
seal and pledge of the certainty of their inheritance (. 18). 
Through faith in Christ, we have in him peace (of conscience) 
and free access in trustfulness (to God), 11. 12. These expres- 
sions for the subjective certainty of salvation, for the conscious- 
ness of being in a state of favour, are common to this Hpistle and 
the Romans (zrpocaywy7, Rom. v. 2), to the Hebrews and the first 
Epistle of John (zappnota =a peaceful conscience, Christian cer- 
tainty of salvation, is not found in Paul, but in Heb. in. 6, 
wv. 16, x. 19; x. :35;.1 John mm. 28, ii. 21, ay. 17) vee 
notion of “sealing” the faithful by the Holy Spirit given as a 
“pledge,” is taken by our author from 2 Cor. i. 22). Finally, 
faith is also the subjective instrument by means of which Christ 
dwells in the hearts of Christians (catouxjoat Tov Xpiotov Sia THs 
miastews év Tals Kapdias buar, il. 17). Certain as it is that the 
Epistle to the Hphesians in the passages that have been quoted 
shares the mystical view of faith held by Paul and John, it is 
remarkable that we find in it also sayings that recall the objec- 
tive notion of faith which became at a later period the view of 
the Church. For instance, iv. 13, catavtjce@per of Tavtes eis THY 
évoTyta Ths TlaTews, and ver. 5, where ula wictesis placed between 


eis kUpvos and éy Barricpwa, two purely objective moments, and 
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where consequently the pia méotis which is placed between them 
can mean nothing but the objective content of faith—faith as 
held by the Church; which doctrine we shall find still more 
decidedly and more frequently in the later pastoral letters. 

A decisive mark of the lateness of this writer is the great 
stress laid on knowledge, though this is not peculiar to this 
Hpistle, but common to all the later literature of the Pauline 
school (cf. especially the Epistle to the Colossians), and of the 
school of John (compare the accumulation of such expressions 
as yvacus, 11.18 £.; éréyvaots,i. 17,1v.13; cdvects, ili.4; Ppovyass, 
1. 8; copia, ibid.; copia kal atroxaduis, 1. 17; drroxaduis, il. 3; 
yvepic Onvas and drroxaduPOjvas, ui.5,10; PwriGew, repotiapévot 
opGadpor, iii. 9, i. 18). Various objects of this Christian know- 
ledge are specified—the Son of God, iv. 13, i. 17 (as the Christo- 
logical foundation of the growth and union of the community) ; 
the love of Christ which is beyond all knowledge, iii. 19 (as the 
central point of evangelical truth, from which all its dimensions 
are to be measured, cf. ver. 18) ; the hope of the divine calling: 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance among the saints, 1. 18 
(as the ultimate object of the Christian life of faith) ; finally, that 
which comprehends all these, the secret of the eternal plan of 
God, the object of which is to comprehend all that is separated 
in heaven and earth, and here especially the Jews and Gentiles 
in unity in Christ, 1. 10, in. 3—6 (1. the idea of Christianity in 
its absolute truth and necessity absorbing not only all former 
religious differences, but everything that is finite). 

The life of salvation is represented as a continuous process of 
sanctification, which has its negative and its positive side. <As 
to the former, it consists in laying aside the old man (iv. 22)—a 
notion which our author has taken from Col. im. 9, but which 
(and this indicates a train of thought already far removed from 
the early Paulinism) he considers it necessary to explain by a 
preliminary paraphrase (which by no means corresponds with 
the original fulness of meaning of that Pauline expression), 
namely, cata THY TpoTépay dvaotpodyy, which, taken with the 
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context, can only be considered as an explanatory amplification 
of the notion, Tov 7aXatov dvOpwTov. On its positive side, sancti- 
fication consists in dvaveotobat T6 TvEevpaTe Tod Vvoos, Kal évdvcac- 
Oat tov Kawvov avOpwrov Tov Kata Oedv KTicbévta év Sixaocbvy Kal 
oaLoTnTte THs adnOelas (iv. 23f.). Here we are at once struck by 
the resemblance to the corresponding passage in Colossians ; 
avaveovcbat has been suggested by véov in the latter, cawvov by 
avaxawovpevoy, and kata Oedv etic bévta by Kat eixova rob KTlcay- 
Tos avTov, the inaptness of the last expression showing clearly that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians is the dependent one; for to renew 
ourselves after the image of him who has created the new man 
in us, i.e. Christ, is an incomparably simpler and more natural 
idea, than that the new man is created after God, by which it is 
not clear whether the first creation of Adam is meant, or the new 
creation by the second birth of the Christian. Moreover, it is to 
be observed that avaveodo0at TO Tvevpats Tod voos, 1.e. “ with 
respect to the spirit of the mind,” is a very un-Pauline turn of 
thought; the expression 7vedwa Tod vods is not to be found any- 
where else, and is harsh, inasmuch as wvedua is in no other 
instance used to qualify or determine vods, or to denote any 
aspect, property, or predicate of it in any way. Paul, it is true, 
also speaks of an avaxalvwows Tod voos, but he never refers to 
mvevwa as the object of renovation; even if it be not un-Pauline 
to speak of the renewal of the zvedwa of man by the rvedua Tod 
cod, it is certain that the expression does not once occur in the 
older Epistles. 

The Christian moral life is called a walk worthy of the calling 
by which we are called (iv. 1), an imitation of God and Christ, 
especially in love (v. 1, 2), a walk such as becomes children of 
light, the fruit of which consists in all kindness and righteous- 
ness and truth (v. 8 f.), an idea that is still more akin to 1 John 
1. 5—10, than it is to Thess. v. 5 f. That, together with faith, 
love is especially emphasized, is certainly quite Pauline, but the 
way in which they are connected, ayarn meta Tictews, is never- 
theless peculiar, and different from mrictis 8x’ ayamns évepyoupérn. 
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Again, that turn is very decidedly given to the idea of love 
which became common at a later date, namely, that it is the 
cementing bond of the fellowship of the Church, therefore the 
mind which characterizes the Church, the tendency to Church 
union (iv. 2, 3,15, 16) ; in this sense, truth and love, as the oppo- 
site of heresy and schism, are the means of building up the com- 
munity (iv. 15, adnevortes evayarn avéncaper eis avToV Ta TaYTA, 
ef. 2 John 38, év adnOela cal ayarn). To say that good works are 
more strongly emphasized than in the older Epistles of Paul, is 
as correct as it would be mistaken to see in this facta departure 
from the standpoint of Paul; the unserviceableness of works, 
and the unconditional nature of God’s favour as the only cause 
of salvation, are declared with the utmost possible distinctness 
(1. 5, 8, 9, ov« €& Epywr iva ux} Tis Kavyjontat). But because the 
Pauline opposition to the épya vouou was less necessary for the 
Pauline, nay hyper-Pauline, readers of this Epistle, than the 
enforcement of practical morality in a good life of active work, 
this view of Christian ethics is with good reason made more 
prominent than the older dogmatical teaching of Paul. We have 
already seen that this was the case in the first Epistle of Clement 
and the first of Peter, only with this difference, that in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians the harmonizing of the ethical point of 
view with the Pauline doctrine of God’s favour is carried out 
more distinctly, and also more successfully, than in those 
Epistles. For instance, the moral necessity of good works is 
connected with the unconditional nature of favour in a tho- 
roughly original manner, by showing that the former are in- 
cluded in the predetermined purpose of the latter, so that they 
do not indeed form a condition of salvation which precedes or 
goes with everything else (with faith, according to James 11. 22, 
cuvypyer), but are a task which is set and made practicable by 
meansof the favour which isreceived freely and without price (11. 10, 
avtod yap éopev roinna, kTicbévtes év Xpiot@, Inood emt Epryous 
dyabois ois mpontoiwacev 6 Oeds, Wa év avtots TepiTaTiowper). 
Finally, it is to be remarked that Christian morality is espe- 
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cially regarded in this Epistle as being also a warfare with the 
powers of darkness, with the spirits of evil, who have their abode 
in the heavenly region, or rather in the sphere which is between 
heaven and earth, in the air (vi. 11, 12, ii. 2). Paul indeed had 
also spoken of 6 Oeds ai@vos TovTov, who darkens the minds of the 
unbelieving (2 Cor. iv 4), but he regarded the moral welfare of 
the Christian as directed only against the flesh, which was ever 
striving against the spirit, not against the spiritual powers of 
evil; even the Epistle to the Colossians recognizes no warfare of 
this kind, but according to it, on the contrary, the hostile powers 
of the invisible world were conquered by the death of Christ 
upon the cross, stripped of their armour, and led away in 
triumph. On the other hand, in the writings of John, together 
with the higher significance given to Christ, his adversary also, 
the devil, is exalted into the most distinct concretion of a per- 
sonal principle of evil, of godlessness, and of opposition to 
Christ ; and not only the immediate work of Christ himself, 
but this work as carried on by the community, is represented as 
a warfare between the devil and his children (réxva Tod d1aR6Xov) 
on the one side, and Christ and his children on the other (1 John 
ii. 8—10, i. 138; John xvii. 15). Between this more developed 
conception and that of Paul, the view of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians occupies an intermediate place,! another proof of the 
consistency of its position in the course of the development of 
dogma. 

Let us now, in conclusion, bring together the different expres- 
sions applied in this Epistle to the community, which is of such 
central importance in it, some of which have already been 
noticed. It is, according to 11. 20—22, the house, the temple of 
God, which has for its foundation the Apostles and (Christian) 
Prophets, with Christ as the corner-stone which holds it together, 
and itis built up by the harmonious putting together of the dif- 
ferent stones of the building, namely, the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. It is, further, the body, which is filled and penetrated 


1 Cf. Késtlin, ut supra, p. 75. 
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by Christ as its soul (or by the spirit), which depends on Christ 
as its head, and which, lastly, completes and fills up in its turn 
him who is its head. We find all these three applications of the 
figure in the two passages which refer to it. 

In i. 22 f. the community, as the cdua Xpuicrod, is entirely 
filled with him, inasmuch as he is Ta wavta ev waou TANpOVpEVOS ; 
it is dependent on him, since be is the cepary trép ravta TH 
éxkdnola ; and it ministers again to the complete filling up of 
its head, is his rA7paua. Similarly, according to iv. 12—16, it 
not only grows out of him as its head (é& avrod, ver. 16), so that 
it owes its life and growth to him, but also grows again into him 
(eis avtov, ver. 15); as its building itself up is grounded in Christ, 
so it ministers again by its development to the full maturity of 
manhood, to the fillmg up of Christ (ver. 13), to the full realiza- 
tion and setting forth of the higher life which has appeared in 
principle in Christ. More especially its growth out of him is 
brought about by the instruments which the exalted one has 
given to it—apostles, prophets, evangelists, shepherds, and 
teachers (vers. 11 and 12). Whether these objective instru- 
ments of the community are also meant by the words of ver. 16, 
dua Taons adHs THs émvyopnyias, is doubtful; a comparison of Col. 
u. 19, which passage is evidently present here to the author’s 
mind, would favour that view, for there, at all events, the subject 
under discussion is the connection of the body with the head, 
upon which the Christian hfe of every member is absolutely 
dependent; but in this passage from the Ephesians (in spite of 
the words é€ ot which precede it), the main subject of discussion 
appears to be the relation of the individual members of the com- 
munity to each other, and the mutual association and assistance 
of all the individuals in proportion to the strength of each.’ We 
have here again the dogmatic relation of Christians to Christ, 
which lay ready to the author’s hand in the Colossians, inter- 
woven with the ethical and social relation of Christians to one 
another, as was done in the peculiar turn which was given in 


1 Cf, Hénig, ut supra, p. 85. 
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this Epistle to the doctrine of reconciliation, as we have already 
seen. The community in its relation to Christ is further com- 
pared to a bride and a wife; according to this, it is not, as in 
the former figure, in organic dependence upon him, which is not 
a voluntary relation, but in that free relation of dependence 
which results from personal love, and which reposes on mutual 
bonds of union, and on the mutual supplementing of independent 
existences. ‘This figure of marriage, therefore, implies a higher 
and more independent significance given to the community, 
which was already involved in the idea of the wAypdua Xpictod. 
It is true that this figure of husband and wife is fused again into 
that of the head and the body (vers. 23, 28—30); but the latter 
was also, in the former passage, fused again into the figure of the 
building of a house (iv. 12, ofcodou9 Tod cmpaTos, which is quite 
intelligible when the fleeting character of such comparisons is 
considered. As the leading characteristics of the community, its 
purity and its wuty are mentioned. The former is referred to 
the purification by the washing of water in the word (see above), 
i.e. to baptism and the sacrificial death of Christ, and is there- 
fore conceived altogether as an objective characteristic, grounded 
in the very nature of the Church, not in any sense a subjective 
ideal for individuals. Its unity also rests on purely objective 
grounds—it has one Lord, one faith (the universal conviction of 
faith, grounded on the apostles and Christian prophets, cf. 
ii. 20), and one baptism, and it follows from the unity of God 
that there can be only one united Church (iv. 4—6). But this 
objective unity which exists in principle, demands also a corre- 
sponding subjective behaviour on the part of its individual 
members—they only walk in a manner worthy of their calling, 
when they strive by humble and gentle tractability in their 
behaviour to each other to preserve the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. This is to be done by adnOevew év aydan, the 
opposite of every kind of unloving, proud exclusiveness (ver. 15). 
The ideal object, for the attainment of which all should strive, 
is, that the unity which exists in principle should also be pro- 
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duced in actuality, namely, in the “unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God” (ver. 18)—1.e. the harmonizing 
of all the opposing views of parties into the universal Church. 
And the consciousness that the world belonged to this Church 
is expressed in the saying, that now, in the historical process of 
the formation of the community out of Jews and Gentiles, the 
counsel of eternity is unveiled, and the manifold wisdom of 
God is displayed to the powers and principalities in heaven 
(iii. 10,11). To this Church is directed the gaze of the spiritual 
world; in it is realized the counsel of God before the world 
began; by means of it, and out of it, all things attain to their 
final destination, namely, to be comprehended in Christ, their 
head. The idea of the universal Church, the end and aim of 
that age of nascent Catholicism, could not be more vigorously 
expressed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE PAULINISM OF THE CHURCH IN ITS STRUGGLE 
WITH HERETICAL GNOSTICISM. 


(THE PASTORAL EPISTLES AND THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS.) 


As, half a century earlier, the rights of Paul’s Gentile converts 
had been established, more by the power of actual circumstances 
than by any dogmatic arguments, so now again the union of 
parties, to form the universal Church which was so earnestly 
longed for by the author of the Epistle to the Ephesians, came 
about quite spontaneously, under pressure of the circumstances 
of the time. As a one-sided fantastic speculation, exchanging 
the firm ground of history for the imaginary world of mytho- 
logical eons, began more and more to endanger the foundations 
of historical Christianity, all the more prudent elements of the 
latter were naturally compelled, in the interest of self-preserva- 
tion, to unite against the common foe. Consequently, from the 
time when the Gaostics came forward more decidedly, we find 
the old opposition between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
retiring more and more into the background, behind a new 
opposition between heresy and the Church; and this took place 
without any particular concession or compact being required, 
simply according to the old rule, that old party divisions dis- 
appear when a new and more dangerous common foe appears 


upon the field. It is quite possible that the new adversary may 
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have some kindred views and points of contact with the oppo- 
nents who have been contending with each other; in that case, 
there will also be traces of the old opposition in the new one; 
but nevertheless it has become a new opposition, for that which 
was before the main object of contest, is now reduced to a matter 
of secondary importance, to a moment. And so it happened here. 
Gnosticism, which really grew out of Jewish Christianity, had at 
the beginning a very decidedly Jewish colouring, which did not 
until a later period (and even then not in all the schools of 
Gnosticism) give place to a decided anti-Judaism. We therefore 
find that in the Pauline Epistles written against the false teach- 
ing of the Gnostics (in the Epistle to the Colossians, the Pastoral 
Hpistles, and those of Ignatius), Judaism is constantly attacked 
together with Gnosticism; not as if these had been at any time 
two distinct classes of opponents, or as if these Judaizers had 
been like those of the older Pauline controversy ; but they were 
“in every instance Gnostic Judaizers and Judaizing Gnostics, and 
the controversy usually brings these two sides into immediate 
connection. 

The less, however, the Judaism of this date resembled that of 
Paul’s time, and the more decidedly it separated itself as Gnostic 
heresy from the Jewish Christianity of the Church, the more 
easy was it for a Paulinism which followed the Church and was 
directed against this Gnostic Judaism, to feel itself essentially at 
one, in dogma and system, with the Jewish Christianity of the 
Church.2 This indicates the general standpoint of the latest 

1 Hilgenfeld’s ingenious attempt to distinguish between the Gnostics and the Juda- 
izers, as two different sets of opponents, in these three phases of the Pauline contro- 
versy against Gnosticism, has not been successful in any one of the three positions. 

2 The second Epistle of Peter presents an exact parallel to this, regarded from the 
other side; the Jewish-Christian author of it (about the time when the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles were written) is opposing a Gnostic sect which indeed had sprung 
out of Paulinism (iii. 16), but which must be carefully distinguished from the true 
Paulinism, namely, that of the Church ; this Jewish Christian, who is devoted to the 
Church considers himself as distinctly in harmony with this Church Paulinism (as 


he expressly testifies, iii. 15), but he combats Gnostic Paulinism as a fundamental 


error. This very apposite parallel may be considered as a further proof of the 
correctness of the above view. 


13* 
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Pauline literature; in it also we still find the contest against 
Judaism, but no longer as the contest of a Pauline party against 
the Jewish-Christian one, but as a contest of the universal 
Church against a heresy. 


Tue PasroraL Hpisriss. 


The standpoint of these Epistles has been described by saying 
that they are the abjuration of the Gnostic heresy by Paulinism, — 
by which it desired to make its peace with the Church; but this 
is wrong in two respects. In the first place, the Gnosticism 
against which these Epistles are directed, is in no sense Pauline, 
not even as to its origin, but, on the contrary, both in origin and 
character decidedly Judaistic; consequently there could be no 
occasion for Paulinism to renounce views which were throughout 
so entirely alien to it. Secondly, however, there was no need 
for Paulinism to make its peace with the rest of the Church by 
any renunciation of the kind; but, by the very fact of its oppos- 
ing extreme heretical views, it felt itself essentially at one with 
that Jewish Christianity which separated itself from the heretical 
party and became the party of the Church. Catholicity was in 
fact involved in the coalition of the efforts of both sides: it 
formed itself out of both these sides, in consequence of the 
change of front of those who had hitherto opposed each other. 

The false teachers combated in these Hpistles are Judaistie 
Gnostics, and therefore essentially belong to the same class as 
those of the Hpistle to the Colossians; but they go beyond these 
by the further development of their heretical speculations. If 
the former concerned themselves with the world of angels and 
spirits, among whom they believed the fulness of the divine life 
to be distributed, the world of spirits was now discussed mytho- 
logically and genealogically (Tit. 11.9; 1 Tim. i. 4), ie. they 
were represented as acting and suffering subjects of a super- 
natural history, and their relation to one another was imagined 


to be that of descent by sexual generation. But when people 
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had once started on this free handling of the ‘supersensuous 
world, they no longer restricted themselves to the traditional 
angelic and spiritual powers, but added personified ideas to 
these imaginary products of their own speculation, by which an 
endless extension of genealogies (yeveadoylas arépavtot, 1 Tim. 
i. 4) was rendered possible, as these abstractions could be 
multiplied at pleasure. In this way the world of wons peculiar 
to the Gnostics was produced from the earlier world of angels 
and spirits. It is quite possible that the Gnostics had already 
given this name to the fabulous creations of their mythologies 
and genealogies, forin 1 Tim. xvii., Baoireds TOY ai@vwy May Very 
well be understood in the sense that the true idea of the nature 
of xons (the ages of the world, subjected to the divine rule) 
is intended to be opposed to the heterodox notion. Still, this 
cannot be affirmed with any certainty, nor is the fact material ; 
for in any case these false teachers must be sought among those 
Gnostics who were the forerunners of the more developed Valen- 
tinian Gnosticism, concerning whom recent inquiries have shown 
that they arose from Jewish Christianity (whether that of Pales- 
tine or of Babylon is uncertain), with a strong infusion of Syro- 
Chaldaic elements ; that their speculations were carried on at 
first mainly in the realm of Old Testament history and Rabbi- 
nical tradition (cf. lovdavcot wvOor, Tit. i. 14) ; and that the more 
ample filling up of the supersensuous world with sons took 
place gradually by the addition of a world of personified pheno- 
mena to the original cosmological forms (angels, star-spirits, and 
the like), which latter were then gradually supplanted by the 
former.! We cannot, on the other hand, suppose that their doc- 
trines were those of the more developed system of Valentine or 
Marcion, because these either set aside entirely the Mosaic law, 


1 Compare on this point Lipsius, “Der Gnosticismus,” extracted from Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allg. Encykl. pp. 115—185 (the example of the pseudo-Simonian 
system, p. 123, is especially interesting). See also in the same work, p. 141, the 
note on the false teachers of the Pastoral Epistles, ‘a development of the same 
Lissene Jewish Christianity as that of the false teachers of the Colossians, which 
had already advanced to decided Gnosticism.” 
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or treated it only polemically, as Marcion the Antinomian did ; 
and in neither case could they possibly wish to pass as teachers 
of the law, which is said in 1 Tim. i. 7 of the false teachers ; 
besides, it is said that they were Jewish Christians (Tit. 1. 10, 
ef. xiv. and ili. 9, wdyas voutxot). Moreover, a prominent feature 
of that later Gnosticism was the Docetist Christology, which 
would therefore undoubtedly have been combated in the Pastoral 
Kpistles, if they had already had that latest system before them, 
as decidedly asin the pseudo-Ignatian Epistles. Instead of this, 
we find the earlier Pastoral Epistles quite innocent of any con- 
troversy of the kind (compare what is said below on Tit. u. 13), 
and it is only in the last of them, the first Epistle of Timothy, 
that we have what is certainly a possible trace of controversy 
against Docetism—in 1 Tim. ii. 5. All these considerations 
together lead us to the conclusion that we must seek the false 
teachers of these Epistles in the forerunners of Valentinian 
Gnosticism (perhaps in the sect of the Ophites, with its exten- 
sive branches and many forms), at any rate in the first three 
or four decades of the second century.! The practical character- 
istic of the false teachers is an asceticism hke that which, as we 
have seen, was adopted by the Colossian false teachers, but with 
a more decided dualistic background. With the Colossians, 
asceticism was a means of redeeming themselves from the 


1 This enables us to fix the date of the composition of these Epistles. The other 
references contained in them to Chureh matters, as, for instanee, the constitution, 
the discipline of the Church, divine worship, the condition of the ‘‘ widows”? of the 
Church, agree with the date assigned; also the citation of Luke’s Gospelas yoagy I., 
v.18. Allthis may be assumed here as well known; I have collected it in a brief 
form in the introduction to the Pastoral Letters in the ‘‘ Protestantenbibel.’? What 
is less well known than these general observations is, that these three Epistles were 
composed in the following order, viz., 2 Timothy, Titus,1 Timothy. Ihave given 
in the same work the grounds of this conclusion, which are the relations to the 
false teachers, the development of circumstances which have a bearing on their 
composition, certain shades of dogmatic opinion, and lastly, two dates connected 
with Church history—the persecution of Trajan, under the influence of which 
2 Tim. was written, and the reign of Hadrian, who befriended and protected the 
Christians (cf. Husebii Hist. He. IV. 8, 9), to which 1 Tim. ii. 2 refers. Lastly, I 
have there shown that it is very probable that 2 Tim. iv. 9—21 may be a genuine 
Pauline fragment, dating from the commencement of his imprisonment at Czsarea. 
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spiritual powers of evil, to whose dominion men were supposed 
to be subject by reason of their material body, especially as un- 
circumcised. But that matter in itself is evil, because not the 
creation of the good God, but of a power opposed to God (the 
Snuvodpryos, for instance), was not necessarily involved in that 
opiion, and was probably far from the mind of those false 
teachers; but it certainly seems to have been the basis of the 
asceticism of the false teachers of this Epistle, as we may con- 
clude with the highest probability from the antithesis of 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, wav xticwa Oeod xadov, compared with Tit. i. 15. With. 
their dualistic view of material life was also connected their 
prohibition of marriage (ib. ver. 3), for they considered that the 
intercourse of the sexes extended material life, and therefore 
the realm of opposition to God. In this respect also they went 
beyond the Colossian false teachers; it may be that they desired 
to apply the prohibition in Col. ii. 21, unde Olyys, to sexual con- 
tact? at least this is not impossible. Their denial of the resur- 
rection, and their changing its meaning into an already present 
and therefore spiritual renovation of life, may likewise have been 
connected with a dualistic view of material life (2 Tim. u. 18). 
If these ascetics are accused, among other vices, of incontinence, 
love of pleasure, and love of greed, we must remember that the 
picture of morals in 2 Tim. ii. 1—7 is but a rough sketch; and 
according to ver. 2, écovras of dvOpwrrot, seems to refer rather to 
the spirit of the age in general, than to a particular sect. The 
love of gain is certainly attributed to them in Tit. i. 11 also, and 
fai Pim vi. 6, 

The way in which the contest is carried on with the false 
teachers is very different here from what it was in the Hpistie 
to the Colossians. They are not refuted by reasons drawn from 
their own deepened Christian consciousness, from the nature of 
redemption, and of the Redeemer; the true knowledge is not 
opposed to their false knowledge. The Hpistles before us no 
longer concern themselves with anything of this kind. But to 
the heretical doctrines they simply oppose the doctrines of the 
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Church, as being alone “sound,” alone “ consistent with piety,” 
as the tradition handed down by the organized Church ‘as the 
basis and the fortress of the truth,” and as having already 
become a “ law of faith,” a “ doctrine of faith,” on which alone 
a sound morality could be established, while the false teachers 
must necessarily have a bad conscience. This indicates the 
fundamental character of these Epistles—it is precisely that of 
nascent Catholicism, which revolved about the two poles of the 
tradition of the Church and practical piety. It is self-evident 
that the material doctrines, which mdeed rest entirely on a 
Pauline foundation, are thus, nevertheless, modified in some not 
unimportant respects. 

Christianity is described in 1 Tim. vi. 1, i. 10, as “ the doc- 
trine;” and the Christianity of the Church, in contradistinction 
to heresy, is “sound doctrine,” “the sound words of Christ,” 
“ the doctrine consistent with piety” (i.e. in harmony with the 
common consciousness of the Church), ibid. and vi. 3, 2.1. 13, 
and many other passages. ‘The common consciousness of the 
Church has already become so strong, that it has become a rule 
binding on the faith of individuals, a law of faith. Thus in 
1, i. 5, we must not understand zrapayyed/a to mean a moral com- 
mand, for this would not have love as its end (rédos), but as its 
content, and besides it could not be directly opposed to the 
theoretic ravings of the false teachers; it must therefore, like 
_ évtody (vi. 14), mean the rule of faith,—they are to be kept pure, 
undefiled by false doctrine, and maintain themselves in love, 
which is the end of this wapayyedia, in opposition to heresy, 
which tends to anger and strife (i. 4, vi. 4). Thus faith itself 
has acquired the objective significance that it is essentially the 
true faith of the Church—nay, precisely the true content of faith, 
the Church’s doctrine of faith. Thus in 1. i.4we have ofxovoula 
Oeod  év miates = God’s institution of salvation which is con- 
tained in faith, where faith is evidently not subjective faith, but 
the objective truth of faith (fides quae creditur). Similarly in ii. 7, 


a I 
diddcxanros €Ovav ev ricte i xat ddnGela, where miatis Kal ddnbela 
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are to be taken simply as év dca dvoty= the truth of faith; further, 


“in il. 9, proryptov ths wlarews = the Christian doctrine of faith, 


which as regards those without, the world, is hidden, a secret ; 
lv. 6, Noyous THs wicTews Kat THs KadHs SidSacKadias, comp. with ii. 
7; thus riotis is equivalent to the right faith; iv.1, droortncovtat 
Tives THS TLoTEws: and vi. 10, areTAaVHOnaay aro THS TicTeEws : 
21, wept rip mioti éotoynoay: alsoi. 19, éyau rice... Tept THY 
mictiy évavTrnynoav. But now in proportion as the objectivity of 
the doctrine of faith, as opposed to heresy, is emphasized, the 
organization of the society which holds and represents it comes 
naturally into the foreground. 

The Church is the pillar and ground of the truth (1. i. 15), 
the sure foundation of God (2. ii. 19). It is also the place where 
alone the truth is to be found, the base on which alone the truth 
is maintained in its integrity, on which therefore every Christian 
who wishes to partake of Christian truth must take his stand. 
Paul had, in 1 Cor. ii. 11, declared that Jesus Christ was the 
one and only immovable foundation; the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, with its Church tendencies, had (i. 20) enlarged this say- 
ing that the Apostles and Christian prophets, with Christ as the 
corner-stone, together form the foundation; but now the Church 
alone is boldly installed in this position of supremacy. Is it 
possible to avoid seeing here the course of development from 
Paulinism to Catholocism? And in addition to firmness in 
cuarding the faith, purity is also a note and a requirement of 
the Church ; it bears the inscription—“ The Lord knoweth his 
own!” and “ Let him depart from unrighteousness, who nameth 
the name of Christ!” Because it is a community of those whom 
God recognizes as his own, therefore must every one who belongs 
to it, who acknowledges the name of Christ, abstain from 
unrighteousness; only in this way can he be “a vessel unto 
honour,” of precious material and destined to an honourable 
use; yet even the unworthy members are not to be summarily 
excluded, but are to be borne with, as in our houses also we have, 
beside the gold and silver vessels, vessels of wood and earthen- 
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ware—beside those for honourable use, those for uses that are 
not honourable; and asthe latter are indispensable in the house, 
so are the unworthy unavoidable in the community, which fact 
does not of course prevent each individual from taking pains to 
be a vessel to honour, by separating himself from things and 
persons that are impure. Thus we see that the question of the 
discipline of the Church has already become an object of con- 
sideration. 

Inasmuch as the Church is the bearer of the unchangeable 
truth and the representative of moral purity, she requires in 
both respects instruments, which, by virtue of their office, have 
to watch over order in the Church ; we therefore see the practi- 
cal constitution of the Church developing itself more definitely, 
hand in hand with the dogmatic idea of the Church. A certain 
progress may be observed in this respect even within the com- 
pass of the Epistles before us. In the earliest of these, the 
second Hpistle to Timothy, we find no trace as yet of a real 
notion of offices. Timothy—and in him every president of a 
community—is exhorted to approve himself to God as an 
efficient and blameless workman (ii. 15), loyally to perform his 
service to the community, to do the work of an Evangelist, with 
temperance and patience under suffering, to preach the word 
without intermission, to punish, to exhort, and to teach (iv. 5, 2) ; 
above all, to oppose with earnestness, but also with patience and 
mildness, the unruly who by false doctrine introduce strife into 
the community (i. 14, 25). At the same time he is reminded 
to stir up anew the gift of God which is in him by laying on of 
hands (i. 6), because God has given us not the spirit of fear, but _ 
of power, and love, and of self-control (ver. 7); he is to be strong 
in the favour of God, that is in Christ (11. 1), to hold Jesus 
Christ in remembrance (ver. 8); the Lord will give him insight 
in all things (ver. 7). He is also repeatedly reminded in his 
own person to hold fast by the pattern of sound words whick he 
had heard from the Apostle (i. 13), to keep to that which he had 
learnt and with which he was entrusted, mindful of him from 
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whom he had learnt it (iii. 14), to avoid youthful lusts, and to 
seek after righteousness, faith, love, peace, with all who call upon 
the Lord with pure hearts (ii. 22). In all this we find nothing 
of the later notion of offices in the Church; his whole work is 
made to depend, not on his position, but on his personal worthi- 
ness; and although mention is made (i. 6) of a certain gift of 
favour imparted by the laying on of hands, by which the 
bestowal of a particular office is very probably meant, yet this 
gift itself requires first of all to be “ stirred up ” morally by the 
spirit of power and love, and self-control, and its recipient ever 
needs to become stronger in this favour and richer in insight 
(u. 1. 7), which is very far removed from the later conceptions 
of the exalted condition of a bishop. In the Epistle to Titus 
there is as yet no difference to be observed between the presby- 
ters and the bishop, for in i. 5 there is no mention of appoint- 
ing elders in every city (not one elder in each city, but several, 
cl. mpecButepo, Acts. xx. 17; and érrioxomou, Phil. i. 1; and 
Tpotatamevot, | Thess. v. 12) ; afterwards, however, in ver. 7, the 
enumeration of the qualities necessary for the spiritual office is 
connected with the notion of the ésricKomos, which the close con- 
nection of this with the preceding verse (ydp) only allows us to 
understand as a synonym for the mpeoRvrepos in ver. 5 (to whom 
the qualifications enumerated in ver. 7 evidently refer). We 
find the same use of the two terms as synonymous in Acts 
xx. 17, rpecBurépous ths éxxAnotas, and 28, bwas To rvedwa TO 
ayvov Octo émicxotrovs. In the first Epistle to Timothy also, the 


difference between bishops and presbyters does not appear to be 


any fixed difference of offices, for of offices in the Church only two 
are mentioned, that of the éwréoxomos and that of the dvdxovos, 
chap. iii.; the mpeaBvrepoe who are mentioned later (v. 17) are 
evidently to be included in the same category with the éricKorros. 
Nevertheless, any actual precedence of the bishop over the other 
members of the college of presbyters, though at first only as a 
primus inter pares, appears to have begun; and it was probably 
a main object of the Epistle before us to confirm the higher posi- 
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tion of the bishop by assigninug to him in the person of Timothy 
various pre-eminent official duties, in distinction even from the 
presbyters. The latter have always gathered themselves into a 
regular College, the “ Presbytery ” (iv.14). From this College 
the bishop (for Timothy can be no other) receives his ordination 
by means of laying on of hands and prayer, and with it the 
peculiar endowment of his office (ydpscwa, 6 €600n cos, dia 
mpopytelas peta erribécews THY YeLpav Tod mpecRuTnpiou, ibid.). 
That which in the time of Paul was left to the free disposal of the 
spirit, who gave to one the gift of cuRépynoss, to another that 
of d:axovia, distributing to each one his own, as he (the spirit) 
would (1 Cor. xii. 11), is now conditioned by the Church’s act 
of consecration. To the bishop belongs the supervision of the 
doctrine, the management of funds, and the discipline of the 
Church. The first 1s especially important, because it preserves 
the integrity of the Church against heresy ; therefore among all 
the exhortations of this Pastoral Hpistle, va mapayyeirns tice wy 
érepodoacKanelp (i. 3) comes first. Heis himself, however, to be 
apt to teach (i. 2),a pattern of the faithful in the word (iy. 12), 
to apply himself to reading (the Scriptures, i.e. in the assemblies 
of the community), to exhortation and teaching (iv. 13), to take 
heed to himself and to his doctrine (whether his own or that of 
others, for the presbyters also shared the ministry of the word 
and the doctrine, v. 17)—iv. 16. The bishop has also to super- 
vise the management of funds, for he has to take care that capable 
presbyters, especially those who are at the same time teachers 
in the community, shall have a double gift of honour out of the 
common property. The women who aspire to the honourable 
position. of the “widows” provided for by the community, are 
likewise the charge of the bishop (v. 3, 9, 11); he has to take 
into consideration both the needs (ver. 4.) and the moral worthi- 
ness (ver. 5) of the candidates, and to take care that only the 
aged and approved women, who have deserved well of the com- 
munity, are admitted to this honourable position; younger per- 


sons, on the other hand, in whose case there is no guarantee 
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that they will keep the vow of celibacy connected with it, he is 
to reject, and recommend to the family life that is more suitable 
for them (vers. 9—14). The discipline of the Church also 
belongs especially to the bishop; he is to take care not too 
hastily or readily to restore to peace with the community by the 
laying on of his hands those who have fallen, lest he become 
a partaker of the sins of others (by making light of repentance) 
(v. 22). The bishop is to exercise the discipline of the Church 
even over the presbyters, to hear complaints against them which 
are publicly made, openly to rebuke before the community those 
who have erred (doubtless in their official work as presbyters), 
as a warning to others (ver. 19 f.). Thus our author evidently 
endeavours to establish the primacy of the bishops as against 
the presbyters. 

It was necessary to enter as we have done into these Church 
matters, because they mainly give the Epistles before us (espe- 
cially the first to Timothy) their peculiar impress, inasmuch as 
they show how, when in danger of heresy, the consciousness of 
the Church and Church organization grew strong on the lines 
indicated by Paul. As far as the main dogmas are concerned, 
we find but few traces of the contest with Gnosticism, and those 
chiefly in reference to the doctrines regarding God. For the 
rest, they are the main traditional doctrines of Paulinism, modi- 
fied by the tendency of the age towards practical piety. 

In the doctrine regarding God, his unity is repeatedly empha- 
sized (wovos Oeds, 1.1. 17; e&s Beds, 11. 5; 6 wovos duvdarys, vi. 15; 
his absoluteness, and that in the sense of unlimited possession of 
life (eds Cav, 1. ii. 15, iv. 10; 0 povos éywv aOavaciar, vi. 16; 
6 Cwoyovav Ta TavTa, vi. 13), of eternity and imperishability 
(dpOaprtos, Bactreds Thv aidver,i. 17), invisibility and inaccessi- 
bility (dépatos, ibid.; P&s ofkdv dr poarroy, dv eidev ovbels dvOparrar, 
ovde ideiy Sdvarat, vi. 16); as the only power and dominion over 
all (6 wovos duvdarns, vi. 15; Bactheds THY BacthevovTwr, Kal KUpLOS 
TOV KUPLEVOVTGY, © TYLN Kal KpaTos aiayveoy, 1bid.), and as blessed- 
ness (waxdpsos, i. 11, vi. 15). Among moral qualities, his truth- 
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fulness is prominently mentioned (dyevdys, Tit. 1.2; 2 Tim. ii. 13), 
and especially his favour, his love of men, his goodness and 
mercy (ydpis, PrravOparla, xpnorTorys, édeos, Tit. ii. 11, i11.4f—in 
the superscription of the Epistles, yapus, éXeos, epyvn aro Oeod) ; 
God is also repeatedly described as orp (1. i. 1, ii. 3, 2.1.9; 
Tit. 1. 10, in. 4) ; and the universality of his willingness to show 
favour is expressly asserted (1. u. 4). In all these expressions 
we may see a more or less direct opposition to the doctrine of 
the Gnostics regarding God, which by its mythology represented 
the Godhead as finite and sensuous, and notably limited the 
Divine favour in a dualistic sense, by its distinction between 
Gnostic (spiritual) and non-Gnostic (fleshly) Christians. 

This favour of God was given to us in Christ Jesus before the 
beginning of the world, but was revealed by the historical 
“appearing of Jesus Christ,’ which is therefore described as the 
“manifestation of the favour, the goodness and the love of God 
towards men” (2 Tim.i.9,10; Tit.i1.11,11.4). If this favour 
of the eternal counsel was do0etca év Xpict@ “Inood pd ypovev 
aiwviwy, then Christ Jesus is the original and therefore the pre- 
existent channel of it, just as in Eph. 1. 4 he is represented as 
the channel of the election of the community and its appre- 
hensible embodiment. Similarly in 1. 11. 16, ds épavepeOn év 
capi, the pre-existence of Christ is presupposed; for ‘‘ to be 
manifested in the flesh” can only apply to a subject who has 
previously had his existence as something that is as yet con- 
cealed, not in the flesh, but in the realm of supersensuous 
heavenly life. But when, in Tit. 1. 13, Jesus Christ is expressly 
called ‘our great God and Saviour,” this goes beyond all the 
previous Christology of Paul. The words in this passage, 
érupaveca THS OoENS TOD jweyarov Feod Kal cwTHpos Huov "Incod 
Xpeorod, are almost certainly to be understood as predicates of 
Christ ; this is grammatically the most obvious construction, 
because the article tov, not being repeated, connects the two 
genitives Geod and owtpos into a single attributive definition of 


the one subject desus Christ; and besides, it is almost necessary 
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so to interpret it, because éwuddveva is never applied to God, but 
constantly to Christ: again, the addition of the word peydnov is 
not only no obstacle to this interpretation, but rather supports 
it; for. this would be evidently an unmeaning and superfluous 
epithet if applied to God, whereas connected with the other 
predicates for the glorification of Christ it is very appropriate. 
The absence of any instance elsewhere of such a designation of 
Christ (@eds as an adjectival predicate joined with Jesus Christ) 
must be allowed with regard to the literature of the New Testa- 
ment, but not with regard to the other Christian literature of the 
same period. This passage of the Hpistle to Titus certainly 
forms a striking contrast to 1 Tim. u. 5, where Christ is 
expressly and plainly called dv@pwos. It is probable that this 
latter passage was directed against Gnostic Docetism (as the 
foregoing verse was against Gnostic particularism). We have in 
this case the same change of Christo!ogical interest in these two 
Hpistles as we find in the Epistles of Ignatius, and for the same 
reason. 
The éruddvera of Christ is sometimes his still future rapovaia 
(Tit. 1. 13 and 1. vi. 14, 2. iv. 1, 8), sometimes the historical 
coming of Jesus, in whom the eternal favour of God, and its 
eternal channel, the pre-existent Christ Jesus, was made mani- 
fest (2 Tim. i. 10). The word was also current among the Gnos- 
tics, and that m the second sense, while it appears to have been 
principally used by the Church (cf. 2 Thess. 11. 8) in the first 
sense. In the Epistle to Titus, évrepavy is twice (11. 11, éredavy 
n xXapls TOD Oeod ) cwTHpLos Taw dvOp@Tos: and iil. 4, dre 1) 
xXpnoToTys Kal prriavOpwria erepdvyn Tod cwTHpos Huav Oeod) 
applied to the historical appearing of Christianity. The notion 
certainly belongs more to John’s sphere of thought than to that 
of Paul; as do the expressions by which the work of Christ is 
described in 2 Tim. i. 10, catapyjoavtos per TOV Odvatov, poti- 
cavtos 6é Cwnv Kai adbapaiay S1a TOD evayyeniov, 1.e. he destroyed 
death and brought life and immortality to light, by imparting to 
the world through his preaching, by means of lis word of self- 
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revelation, the higher life which was concealed in himself—a con- 
nection of fw7 and gas which strongly reminds us of John i. 4. 
The following passages, on the other hand, sound quite Pauline, 
—1 Tim. ii. 6, 0 S009 éavtov dytitvtpoy trép wavTwv: and Tit. il. 
14, d9 wxev éavtov VTrép Huaov, a AUTPeCHTAaL Huds: but the 
addition d7r6 1daons avoplas betrays an un- Pauline sense which is 
given to the idea of redemption, inasmuch as according to Paul 
the redeeming death of Christ released us from the law itself, 
its curse and its bondage, but here, on the contrary, its object is 
said to be redemption from lawlessness, from the lawless, sinful 
life of the Gentiles. The second clause, which expresses the 
purpose, points to the same thing—xal (iva) cabapion éavtd Nadv 
meptovatov, EnrwTiy Karav épyov. This cafapifew is not to be 
understood to refer, as it does in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
the cancelling of guilt, but in this connection it refers to moral 
renovation, by which the capacity and will to be active in good 
works is produced, these being the chief characteristics of a 
people who are the peculiar possession of God. By Paul, this 
morally renovating effect was only connected with the redeem- 
ing death of Christ in a secondary and derivative way, while the 
religious point of view, of reconciliation with God, took the first 
place. 

The same relation of these two points of view occurs again 
in the appropriation of salvation, which moreover is far more 
decidedly than with Paul connected with baptism. This is, ac- 
cording to Tit. ii. 5, the means by which God has rescued us, and 
it is described as Nodtpoy Traruyyevecias Kal dvaxwocews TvEed- 
patos aylov. This is a combination of two metaphors, and two 
modes of viewing the matter—the “bath” would suggest the 
cleansing effect of baptism for the forgiveness of sins, instead of 
which the effect of the ‘new birth” is connected with the “bath,” 
with which it does not exactly correspond ; and this is more fully 
explained («ai epexegetical) as “renewing of the holy spirit,” i.e. 
by the holy spirit, which indeed accords with the train of ideas 
both of Paul and John, but has no direct parallel in the expres- 
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sions of either (waduyyeveota is only found in Matt. xix. 28, 
where it is applied to the renovation of the world at the second 
coming of Christ, and dvaxaivwors in Rom. xii. 2, used passively 
of the renewal of the vods, whilst here it has really an active 
sense=the renewing effect of the holy spirit). It is therefore 
characteristic that, according to ver. 7, justification by the favour 
of God, and the hoped-for inheritance of eternal life, are said to 
be the purposed consequence of the abundant pouring out of the 
spirit (and—according to ver. 5, we must add—renewal of the 


spirit). According to Paul, on the contrary (cf. Gal. iv. 6), the 


imparting of the spirit is a consequence of the presupposed son- 
ship, in which justification and the heritage of eternal life are 
put together, so that these two latter are not conditioned by the 
renewing work of the spirit, but, on the contrary, precede and 
condition it. 

Faith appears comparatively seldom as the means of the sub- 
jective appropriation of salvation (it does so in 1 Tim. i. 16 and 
2 Tim. in. 15; on the other hand, it is remarkable that it does not 
in Tit. 11.5, where the opposition of the épya ris Sueavootyns seems 
absolutely to require it in order to make it a genuine Pauline 
thought). [eres is found much more frequently, either in the ob- 
jective sense of the right belief, or of the right doctrine of faith, 
regarding which we have already gone into some detail, or in the 
sense of one Christian duty among others, especially that of love 
(cf. 1.1. 14, wera wictews Kal ayarns Ths év Xpioto "Inood: ii. 15, 
éav peivaots ev TloTe: Kal ayaTh Kal ayLaTU@ peTa Coppoodvyns : 
iv. 12, év Ady, év avactpopyH, ev aydrh, év Tigre, &v ayveia: Vi. 
11, dime Sixatocvvny, evoéBecav, TloTW, ayaT HY, VTOmoVnY, Tpad- 
tyra: 2.1.18, 7. cal ay.: i. 22, dlwKe Stxacoovvyny, ict, ayarny, 
eipnvny : iii. 10, trapnKorovOnnds pov TH diWackarila, TH aywoyn, 
Th wpobéce, TH TlaTEL, TH waxpoOvpia, TH ayaTh, TH UTopMovh: 
Tit. ii. 2, bysatvovras 7H rictes, TH dyarh, TH UTowovy). Inthese 
combinations, faith is evidently not so much the fundamental 
religious attitude of man towards God and the root of the moral 


virtues, as a particular Christian virtue, which, as such, naturally 
Ol, 11; 14, 
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requires to be supplemented by others; and this is something 
essentially different from the Pauline formula, wioris 8¢ ayamrns 
évepyouuévn. Faith thus externalized and deprived of its central 
religious significance, can of course no longer serve, like Pauline 
faith, as the fundamental idea of the Christian holy life. Its 
place is now taken in these Epistles by a peculiar expression, 
evoéBera. This is, on the one hand, more general and indefinite 
than the Pauline siéotus, as it is in nowise specifically Christian, 
but “piety” in general; on the other hand, however, it comprises 
in itself precisely the two moments with which our Hpistles are 
mainly concerned—devotion to the Church, piety and loyalty to 
the awakened common consciousness of the Church, and the 
practical proof of it which consists in morality and good works. 
The first is clearly shown by Tit. i. 1, ériyvwous adnOelas THS KAT’ 
evoéBecav, and 1 Tim.vi.3,79 car’ evoéBevay idacKkanréa, in both of 
which passaves evoéBeva, as the rule for the real truth and right 
doctrine, is evidently the common consciousness of the Church, 
the form of godliness recognized by the Church, in opposition to 
the false doctrine which creates anger and strife (1. vi. 4). Again, 
in 1. ili. 16, 76 THs edoeBelas wvoTHpLov is the mysterious content 
of the faith of the Church, or of the truth, of which the Church 
is the ground and pillar (ver. 15). On the other hand, evcéBeva 
is the practical piety of the blameless and active Christian life ; 
thus, 1.1.2, va Hpimov Kal yovyvov Biov Siayopev év Taon evoeBela 
Kal cepvoTnte: iv. 7, yopvale ceavTov pos evoéBevav: and 8, 1) 
evoéBeva Tpos Tavta @pérumos éott, In which passages it denotes 
the opposition of the simple piety of the Church to the refine- 
ment of heretical asceticism. In the same way in vi. 6 and 5, 
the piety which brings contentment is contrasted, as the true 
prize, with the piety of the false teachers, of which gain was the 
object. In vi. 11 it is placed before faith, love, patience, and 
gentleness, evidently as the general idea of a rightly constituted 
(wherefore dccacoobvy is placed first of all) religious and moral 
regulation of life, which includes all these several virtues in 


itself, Finally, in 1.11. 5, poppwors evoeBelas is contrasted with 
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its d¥vapus, namely, the power to prove its existence by corre- 
sponding fruits of morality. 

The whole of the right Christian moral disposition, to which 

the favour that was manifested in Christ would educate men, is 
“summed up in Tit. ii. 12, negatively, as abandonment of ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, and positively, as a sober, righteous, 
and pious life; the latter being Christian virtue in its three-fold 
relation—its religious relation to God and the Church, its social 
relation to our fellow-creatures, and its ascetic relation to our 
own personal life. With regard to the latter, the standpoint of 
our Epistle is far removed from the extreme of monkish asceti- 
cism, which it rather controverts, both directly and indirectly, as 
a heretical peculiarity (1. iv. 3—5, ii. 15, and v. 14 and 23; Tit. 
i.14f.). On the other hand, the same Church that rejected the 
extreme views of a heretical asceticism, which desired to extend 
itself at the cost of the Church, is not itself quite free from this 
tendency of the times, as is proved by the prohibition of a second 
marriage to the officers of the Church (1. i. 2, 12, v. 9), and the 
requirement of a vow of celibacy as a qualification for the honour- 
able position of the so-called “widows.” Hence the meaning of 
the prudent saying in 1. iv. 8is made plain—7 capatixy yupvacia 
mMpos oNLyov Eat @pédLMOS, 7 Oé EVTEBELA TOS TavTa: and upon 
the whole, the value of bodily asceticism is not denied, but only 
relegated to its proper subordinate position as compared with the 
more important matter of the piety of the Church. An especially 
high value is placed in these Hpistles on godly activity. It is, 
according to Tit. 11. 14, the very object of the work of redemption 
that God’s peculiar people should become fy\ativ Kkarav épyav ; 
it is repeatedly (iii. 8 and 14) insisted on that Christians should 
learn and apply themselves to the study of good works, in order 
that they may not be unfruitful; for such works are good and 
useful to men. Thus the significance and the necessity of good 
works are limited to the social and ethical sphere, where they 
are incontestable, and the serviceableness of such works in a 
religious point of view is left out of consideration—indeed, it is 
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expressly denied in Tit. iii. 5, od« e& Epyou trav év Sixalocvvh, ov 
erroupcapev Hels, GANA KATA Tov éavTod éeov Erwoen Tuas (6 Beds). 
We have here, then, essentially the same compromise between 
the Pauline dogmatical view and the ethical and social estimate 
of good works, i.e. between the denial of their serviceableness 
for salvation and the affirmation of their moral necessity, which 
we have already found in the Hpistle to the Ephesians (cf. 
i. 8—10). The first Hpistle to Timothy, however, goes far 
beyond this, in repeatedly ascribing to active work a religious 
significance, as a condition and cause of the salvation of men, 
which does not agree with the Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. According to 1. i. 138, good deacons who have 
served well in the Church gain for themselves a good degree 
(8a@uov) and much confidence in the faith, which can hardly 
mean anything else than a higher degree of blessedness, a step 
in heaven (to interpret this as a higher official position would 
presuppose a more complicated hierarchy than is conceivable at 
that period; besides, this would require néAXova instead of kardv 
to express a “better”? office, for the deaconate was itself a good 
position; and lastly, the addition of the words, cal roAdnv Tappn- 
clav év riote., is decidedly in favour of the interpretation that 
has been given). It is said, further, in vi. 18 f. of the rich, that 
by well-doing, and being rich in good works, they lay up for 
themselves a good foundation for the future (as a treasure), in 
order to lay hold on eternal life; and this is the foundation of 
the salvation which they thus build up for themselves by their 
serviceable works. And when in u. 15 it is said of the woman, 
cwOncerat dia Texvoryovias, the saying may be rightly understood 
indeed from a practical point of view (“the woman fulfils her 
destination, not by coming forward in public—ver,. 12—but in 
the family”); but the expression is nevertheless perplexing, for 
cwtecOa is the recognized dogmatic expression for Christian 
salvation or eternal blessedness. Finally, the statement in 
iv. 8, that godliness is profitable for all things, since it has the 
promise both of the present and of the future life, savours some- 
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what of utilitarianism and religious endemonism, which is as far 
removed from the original Pauline doctrine of salvation and 
faith as it is akin to that of the serviceableness of good works. 
If we cannot but see in all this a very decided attenuation of 
the original doctrine of Paul by the prevailing tendency of the 
time towards practical piety and the exaltation of the Church, 
we can, on the other hand, no longer wonder that the relation 
of this doctrine to the law and to Judaism had entirely lost its 
former violent antagonism. It is most suggestive, in regard to 
this point, that in 2 Tim. i. 3, 5, the piety of Paul and Timothy 
is put on the same lines, nay, declared to be identical, with that 
of their respective ancestors; consequently there is so little 
opposition in principle between the Christian and the Jewish 
religion, that one may be considered a simple continuation of 
the other. In complete accordance with this view, it is said of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament (iii. 15 f.), that they 
are able to make us wise unto salvation, by faith in Christ Jesus 
(who accordingly must in some way be contained in them), for 
all Scripture which is given by God’s inspiration is profitable 
for learning, for reproof, for improvement, and instruction in righ- 
teousness, i.e. they are able to teach the truths of salvation, and 
to work repentance, faith, and sanctification in men. Surely this 
goes far beyond what Paul ascribes to the law, as the jailer and 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, which keeps us in bondage 
under the consciousness of sin, but cannot give us life. Finally, 
the Church’s view of the law is thus contrasted with that of the 
Gnostics in 1. i. 8 f.: “ We know that the law is good, if a man 
use it according to its nature (voywiwas), that is, if he understand 
that no law is given to the righteous, but to the unrighteous and 
disobedient,” &c. These words contain neither dogmatic adher- 
ence to the law, as opposed to a hyper-Pauline Marcionite antino- 
mianism, which there is no reason to suppose the vopodiddoKanor 
held; nor dogmatic antinomianism in opposition to Judaistic 
views of the law, for this antinomianism would certainly not 
have been so obscurely expressed—only (understood) then when 
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(édv), &c. They contain, then, no dogmatic declaration whatever 
about the validity or invalidity of the Mosaic law, but confine 
themselves simply to the ground of a general moral point of 
view, from which they affirm that the only proper application 
of the law is as a means of training for the disorderly, and that 
it has no significance for those who are already moral without 
it. This is a proposition of incontestable moral truth, but which 
has nothing to do with the Pauline doctrine of the law, having 
no reference to it either positive or negative. The old contro- 
versy, then, about the lasting validity of the Mosaic law in 
Christianity has evidently lost its significance for the Paulinism 
of these Epistles ; this is no longer the question in the contro- 
versy with the Gnostic teachers of the law, who in nowise de- 
fended the law in its simple Jewish validity, but rather made it 
the ground on which to build the very different structure of their 
speculative allegorical inventions. The follower of Paul who was 
no longer concerned with the dogmatic controversy regarding 
the validity of the Mosaic ceremonial law, was therefore able to 
estimate all the more impartially the general and abiding moral 
worth of the positive moral law, whether found in the Old Testa- 
ment or elsewhere. At this standpoint (which we had already 
found in the first Epistle of Clement) the follower of Paul who 
took the part of the Church naturally found himself perfectly at 
one with the moderate Jewish Christian who took the same 
side. 


Tue Epistnes or [@natius. 


It is of some interest, for the purpose we have in hand, to 
compare the pseudo-Pauline Pastoral Epistles with the pseudo- 
Ienatian Epistles, which exhibit the same Paulinism in the 
Church combating the same heretical opponents, only with this 
difference, that the two parties are seen in the latter in a higher 
degree of development, and more distinctly characterized, than 
in the former Epistles. In the presence of the danger threatened 
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by heresy, the idea of the Catholic Church and of its hierarch- 
ical organization in the Episcopate, is much more distinctly 
developed, and more energetically maintained, than in the 
Pastoral Epistles; that which in these only took the form of 
pastoral addresses and exhortations, became in the Hpistles of 
Ignatius dogmatic declarations of doctrine and hierarchical com- 
mands. But the dogmatic controversy with the false teachers 
has also assumed a new aspect. In the first Epistle to Timothy 
a shght trace only of controversy with the Docetist Christology 
is to be observed, but this now comes under various forms into 
the foreground, as one of the main objects in view. [alse 
teachers appear to have energetically maintained their Judaistic 
doctrines, upon the basis of their advanced Gnosticism, and to 
have carried on, not without success, a propagandism in this 
direction. This gives to the Paulinism of the Church a new 
impulse to a more violent controversy with Judaism, which is 
the more significant in proportion as it more strikingly rises 
from the background of hierarchical and Catholic opinions. This 
union of Church views with anti-Judaism is the exact counter- 
part of the union of Docetist Gnosticism with Judaism in its 
heretical opponents ; for that these two sets of opinions were 
united in the same opponents is undubitably shown by the 
Epistle to the Magnesians. In chap. vii. of this Hpistle, the 
Gnostic Christology is opposed in uninterrupted connection with 
Judaism ; and in chap. ix., in the course of the refutation of 
the Judaists, mention is made of the Docetist Christology of 
those who deny that Christ really died; and after the continua- 
tion of the controversy with the Judaists in chap. x., it is stated 
in chap. xi. that he says this in order to warn his readers not to 
fall into the snares of the false teachers, but to hold fast their 
faith in the birth, and the suffering, and the resurrection, mpay- 


Oévta ads Kai BeBaiws i770 ’Inood Xpictov. Asthe preceding 


warnings against Judaism (with which three chapters are occu- 
pied) are here said to have for their object the confirmation of 
the readers of the Epistle in their faith in the reality of the 
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human life of Christ, it is impossible but that the false doctrine 
thus opposed had united Docetism with Judaism, and these 
must in fact have been so intimataly connected with each other, 
that the warnings against one of them had the force of a con- 
futation of the other. We have, besides, the less ground for 
doubting that the heresy controverted by the pseudo-Ignatius 
consisted in a Judaizing Gnosticism, because we have seen the 
very same doctrine (although in an earlier stage of development, 
controverted in the Pastoral Epistles. 

It cannot certainly be denied that we have less accurate know- 
ledge about this Judaizing Gnosticism than about the anti-Jewish 
systems of Valentine and Marcion ; but this has so much the less 
force as an argument against the correctness of our supposition, 
because the pseudo-Clementine Epistles contain evidence, that 
as Judaizing Gnosticism was the original form of the doctrines 
of this sect, so it also continued to maintain itself by the side of 
the developed anti-Jewish systems. For this reason, the Juda- 
istic character of the Gnosticism here controverted can afford no 
satisfactory grounds for referring the date of the composition of 
the pseudo-Ignatian Hpistles to an earlier period than the middle 
of the second century, to the second half of which all the other 
indications decidedly point.' 

Paulinism now rises to attack the Judaism of the heretics 


1 The spuriousness of the Epistles which have come down to us under the name 
of Ignatius may be assumed as proved, The attempt of Bunsen also to show that 
the brief Syriac recension is the work of the real Ignatius, may be regarded as a 
failure ; for a more accurate examination of the sources of information has proved 
this brief recension to be not the basis of the larger work, but rather an abstract of 
it. This has been shown by Baur and Uhlhorn from different points of view, and 
more recently by Merx in his ‘ Meletemata ignatiana”’ (Halle, 1871); compare 
also Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ Apostol. Viiter,”” pp. 187—279. As we have before us, however, 
in the literature connected with the celebrated name of Ignatius, a mags of 
writings that for a long time kept changing its limits and its content, so, even on 
the hypothesis of its spuriousness, we shall have to take account of various strata 
of extensions and interpolations, which indicate different streams of dogma; 
just as we had to distinguish similar strata in the Pastoral Epistles,—the common 
spuriousness of which was presupposed. This will prove to be the abiding truth of 
the researches of Lipsius, ‘uber die Echtheit der Syrischen Recension der Ignatian. 
ischen Briefe,” in the ‘“ Zeitschr. f. histor. Theol.” for 1856. Cf. also the same 
author’s “ Festprogramm. tiber den Ursprung und altesten Gebrauch des Christen- 
namens,”’ p. 7 
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with renewed decision. But it is no longer the warfare of one 
party against another for its own justification and recognition, 
but it is the warfare of the universal Church, which is fully con- 
scious of its independence and its superiority to Judaism, against 
a heretical sect, whose obstinate adherence to a standpoint which 
the universal Church had left behind, is boldly designated as un- 
christian. In Magn. viii. it is said, Ei wéypu viv kata lovSaicpov 
Sdpmev, omoroyotpev yap joy eidnpévac: and chap. x., Sud TodTo 
Labnrai avtod yevouevor, waOwopev Kata Xpictiavicpov Chr: ds yap 
GAM ovouate KadelTat TA€oV ToUTOU, ovK eaTiv TOD Oeod. ‘T1ép- 
Oecbe ody Thy Kaxiy Cipnv, tiv Tadawwbeicay Kal évoklcicay, Kal 
petaBareobe eis véav Eiunv, 5 éotw 'Incotds Xpictos. “Atomov 
éoTw, Xpiotov Iycovy Nanelv (sc. kareiv) Kal lovdaifew. “O yap 
Xpiotiavicpds ov« eis "lovdaiopoy érriatevcev, adra loudaiopos 
els Xpiotiavic pov, @s Taca yYAOooa TLaTEVTaCa Els Jeov cUVnYON 
(“as every language, i.e. nation, which believed, was gathered 
to God; ” with which compare chap. viii., “It is one God who 
has revealed himself through Jesus Christ,’ and chap. vi.., 
mavtes ody ws eis Eva auvtpéxete vadv Oeod). In Philad. viii., to 
those who say, dru éav un ev Tots apyaioss edpw, ev TO evayyeriv 
ov TioTeva, it is retorted, ’Eyol dé apyaida éorw ’Inoots Xpic- 
Tos, TA AOixTaapyaia 6 cTavpds av’Tod, Kal 0 Odvatos Kal } ava- 
otacts avTod, Kal yn mlatis 7 Ot avTod: év ols Oédw ev TH Tpocevy 
bpov SixavwOjvar. Karol rat ot lepeis, kpetrcor 5é 0 apyrepeds, 
6 TemicTeupevos Ta ayia THY Wyiwy, Os jovos TeTicTEVTAL TA 
KpuTta Tod Oeot' avTos dv Ovpa Tod matpos, Si ts eicépyovTas 
"ABpadp kat loaax Kat lao, cul of mpopirat, Kai ot aTroc- 
TOOL, Ka %) exKAnola. Ol yap ayarntol mpophiras KaTny 
yetdav els avTov'Td € evbayyédov aTaptTicpa éoTW apGapaias. 
These passages clearly express the self-confidence of the Christian 
consciousness, which so distinctly opposes itself to the Jewish 
religion, so far as this professes to stand by itself as Mosaic law, 


‘put at the same time knows that it is one with it, and is the 


completion of it, so far as it consists of prophecy and type (o1 
iepets xador), Nay more; Christianity appears not only as the 
end towards which Judaism tendod, but in truth as the original, 
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substantial core of Judaism,—Christ is the door through which 
patriarchs and prophets enter; the prophets have already lived 
Kata Xpiotov Inoody, Gumvedcpevor Ve THs YapTros avTOd; as pupils 
of Christ in the spirit, they have waited for him as their teacher, 
wherefore also after his coming he raised them from the dead 
(Magn. vii. 9). Whereas the Judaizer estimates the truth accord- 
ing to its age, and regards the dpyata of the tradition as the 
decisive authority in matters of faith, that which to the Chris- 
tian is the truly ancient, the truly mviolable authority, is Christ 
himself, his cross, and his death, &c. In truly Pauline spirit, 
the Jewish Christian’s empirical standpoint of authority, which 
still considers itself bound by the more ancient authority of the 
old covenant, is contrasted with the freedom and self-confidence 
of the Christian consciousness, which is sure of finding justifica- 
tion in Christ (Philad. viii.), and therefore does not require any- 
thing more by the side of him, nay, perceives that the keeping 
of the old leaven, namely, Judaizing, is incompatible with the 
Christian profession, and is folly (atovrov) and godlessness (ov« 
éote Tov Oeov, Magn. x.). Certain as it is that the author, in 
this view of the incompatibility of Judaizing with Christianity, 
expresses the consciousness of the Church of his time, yet it can 
at that time have been only held as a theory in Gentile Chris- 
tian circles, and cannot have become a prevailing practical 
maxim in opposition to the Judaizers. For there is a warning 
in Philad. vi. not to listen to those who wished to carry on a 
propaganda in behalf of Judaism,' for it is better to hear Chris- 
tianity from one who is circumcised, than Judaism from one who 
is uncircumsised. It follows from this, that Jewish Christians 
were still tolerated in the community, and it was only their 
propagandism among Gentile Christians that called forth the 
opposition of the Church, by which means the zealous Judaizers 
were forced more and more into the position of a sect. It is 


' The nature of this propaganda is indicated by "lovdaiouoy épunvedecy; it was 
not, as in the case of the earlier Judaizers, simply the Mosaic law which they 
desired to foree upon their converts, but they endeavoured, by allegorical inter- 
pretations and Gnostic spiritualization, to make it attractive and plausible. 
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probable that the wepscuo/, about which so many complaints are 
made in the Epistle to the Philadelphians, refer to this, And 
this was precisely the state of affairs in the time of Justin 
Martyr, as is indicated by the well-known passage in Dial. c. 
ie. xlvii. 

We have here seen Paulinism remaining true to itself in a 
very decided manner, against Jewish legality, and in the con- 
sciousness of its Christian autonomy; it is therefore all the 
more remarkable how this same Paulinism stripped itself of its 
original peculiarity in all other respects, and assumed that uni- 
versal Church colouring which we have already often met with. 
And this constitutes a decisive confirmation of our whole view 
of the development of Paulinism, namely, that it did not depend 
on concessions to external opponents, but upon involuntary 
inward modification. One indication of the universal Church 
colouring of Ignatian Paulinism, is the frequent juxtaposition of 
Tiatts Kal ayamn, which wealso found inthe Pastoral Epistles; e.g., 
Eph. ix., 9) riots buav avaywyeds, 7 5é ayamn 000s 7) avapépovea 
eis Gedy (faith is the engine which raises Christians like building- 
stones to the temple of God, love is the road that leads upward) : 
it might be straining the metaphor to see in it a co-operation be- 

tween the drawing upward by faith and the going upward sponta- 
neously in love; but at all events such an idea is to be found in 
the following passage in Eph. x.: éav terelws eis Inoody Xpuorov 
EXNTE Thy TioTW Kal THY ayarny, NTLs eat apyn Cons Kal Tédos 
adpxn mev TrlaTs, TeRos 5€ ayarrn TA é Ovo, ev EvoT HTL yevomeva, Oeod 
éoTL, Ta 56 GANG TaVTA eis KAXOKAdYyaDlav dKoXovba éoTLv. One is 
myoluntarily reminded here of the cuvvepyia of James, 7 Tictus 
cvynpryet Tots Epryous, Kal ex TOV Epywu 7 Tiatis éTENMELHOn, James 
ii. 22. In the same way they appear in Smyrn. vi. as two halves 
of equal importance, which together make up the whole,—7d 
‘Odov ott TiotTis Kal ayarn, wv ovdév TpoKéxpiTat. Again, the 
Church colouring of Ignatian Paulinism shows itself especially 
in the fact, that in these Epistles, Christianity, in spite of all its 
elevation above the Jewish law, has nevertheless begun, within 
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its wh borders, to shape a system of Christian law of its own. 
We find mention of d0yuara of the Lord and of the Apostles, 
in which the Magnesians are to be confirmed, in order that they 
may prosper in all things, in body and spirit, in faith and love, 
in the Son and the Father and the Spirit, in the beginning 
and the end, together with their most highly-esteemed bishop, 
and the presbytery and the deacons (Magn. xii.). The Trallians 
(cap. vil.) are to be inseparable from Jesus Christ, the bishop, and 
the ordinances (dsatayuara) of the Apostles.! The Ephesians are 
applauded for their consistent preservation of unity with the 
Apostles (Eph. xi.). In Magnesia, a heretical party is said to 
have noconscience, dca 76 wn BeBalas cat évtodnyv cvvabpolfec bat, 
and the community itself is called upon to be subject to the 
bishop, @s 7H yaputs Tod Oeod, and to the presbytery, ws T@ voy@ 
*Incod Xpiotod (Magn. iv. 2). The idealism of Paul, which 
had recognized only a véuos Tov mvevpatos THs fwrs, is here 
“modified in a realistic sense,” that is to say, it is changed 
into the law of the Church. 

Among other dogmatical contents of these Epistles, the 
Christology deserves especial notice. ‘The consciousness of the 
Catholic Church unmistakably expresses itself here m the en- 
deavour to maintain the two aspects of the person of Christ as 
alike authoritatively established in all their fulness. Thus in Eph. 
vii., Kis datpés éotuv, capKikds Te Kal TVEvpMAaTLKOS, yevNnTOS Kal 
ayévnros, €v capKl yevouevos Beds, év Oavato Fw adnOivy, Kal ex 
Mapias kat éx Oeod, rpa@tov TabynTos Kai TOTE aTrab7s Inoods Xpic- 
TOS 0 KUpLoOs Hua@v. Very similar, only beginning with the ideal 
predicates, is the passage in Polye. iil, Tov brép Karpov mpoadoxa, 
TOV AXpovoy, TOV AdpaTor, Tov bi was OpaToV: TOV arrnradyTor, TOV 
ara, tov Si nas wabnrov, Tov KaTa TavTA TpoTOY Ot Mas 

1 It is well worthy of remark, how the Apostles appear in these Hpistles as a com- 
pletely isolated body, as a College (obvdsopoc, Trall, iii.; cvvédorov, Magn. vi.; and 
even moecBurépvoy éxnAnotas, Phil. y.); the opposition therefore between Paul and 
the original Apostles has as entirely disappeared in the Epistles of the strongly 


Pauline and somewhat anti-Jewish pseudo-Ignatius, as in those of Clement. 
2 HHilgenfeld, Apost. Viiter, p. 251. 
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vrouelvavta. Moreover, there is a difference to be observed 
between those Epistles (Romans and Hphesians) in which the 
controversy with the Docetists has not yet begun, and those 
which deal with this heresy (those addressed to Tralles, Smyrna, 
and Magnesia). In the former, Christ is with perfect simplicity 
called God; compare the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, ’Incod Xpictod Tod Oeod yua@v: ibid. i., év aipare Oeod: 
XViii., 6 yap Oeds judy “Inoots Xpiorés: xix., Oeod avOpwrivas 
pacvouévov: and vii., €v capxt yevopevos Peds: Rom. superscrip- 
tion, "Incod Xpictod Tod Peod yudv: Ui., 0 yap Oeds Huadv Incods 
Xpiotds €v Tatpl ov, wadrdrov daivetas (i.e. is more effectually 
revealed since his exaltation unto the Father): vi., rod wdadous Tod 
Ge0d 740v. These expressions cannot, any more than all the 
similar ones in Tit. ii. 18 (see Part II. p. 207), be understood to 
refer to the suffering of the Father; for Christ is in this Epistle 
repeatedly distinguished as the Son from the Father (compare 
especially the pages quoted from Rom. i.). There are some 
signs of an attempt to guard, in a later editing of these letters, 
against the danger of these passages being understood in a Doce- 
tist sense; and this is quite the predominant tendency of the 
anti-Docetist Epistles. In Trall. ix. 10, and Smyrn. i. 2, it is 
most emphatically asserted that Christ really (4A7@és) was born, 
ate and drank, suffered, died and rose again, against those who 
affirm 70 doxeiy memovOévar avtov. He is said to have been in the 
flesh, even after his resurrection, and to have allowed himself to 
be handled, to show that he was no incorporeal spirit. Only 
that Christ who has actually suffered as a “perfeet man” can 
also actually give his disciples strength to suffer; and in the 
same way as he arose, will the Father also raise in him us who 
believe, without which we have not the true life. Therefore he 
who does not acknowledge the Lord as a capxoddpor, slanders 
him, nay, utterly denies him (Smyrn. v.; cf. 1 John iv. 2, 3, way 
Tvevpua 0 Ln opororel TOV Inacoby Xpiotov év capkl EAnAvOOTA, ex 
Tov Oeod ovx éotiv). To this is added, in the Epistle to the Magne- 
sians, chap. vili., the idea of the Logos, as a new moment which 
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has been of no table service to the Church since the middle of the 
second century in settling its Christology in opposition to the 
two-fold error of Docetism and Ebionitism. As it is here said 
of Christ that he is (00) Adyos aiduos, ovK amd oLyhs TpoEMOov, 
0s KATA TaVTa evynpeaTHoEV TO TEUApavTL avTov, We have in these 
words a complete view of the developed form of the Christology 
which sought to establish, in the idea of the Logos, both the 
divinity of Christ, and at the same time the difference between 
him and God the Father, and his subordination to God ; but this 
stage of the growth of the Church’s doctrine is undeniably some- 
what different from the earlier simple apotheosis of Christ. The 
insertion of the words ovx do ovyis mpoeAOwy moreover points 
toa Gnostic theory, as will be admitted by every impartial critic ; 
for the interpretation of them in the sense that the Logos did 
not come forth after an antecedent silence of God, but, on the 
contrary, is his eternal instrument of revelation, is not admissible 
according to the laws of the language, for d7o cuyjs tpockOav 
signifies coming forth from some origin, and not coming forward 
after some event; besides, the idea itself, according to the views 
held by the Church, would be false, for it was certainly held 
that the revelation of God by means of the Logos had a begin- 
ning, namely, the creation of the world in time. This passege 
must therefore refer to the Gnostic theory, which made the 
Logos proceed from Sey, one of the gwons.? 

It remains to speak of the constitution of the Church, which is 
so important a question in connection with the Epistles before 
us. The distinction between bishops and presbyters, which was 
not yet distinctly set forth in the Pastoral EHpistles, although it 
wes aimed at in the first Epistle to Timothy, is now presupposed 
in these Epistles as an accomplished fact. The bishop is no 
longer primus inter pares, but stands to the presbyters in the 


1The well-known Valentinian system suggests itself most obviously in con- 
nection with the above. But this cannot be the system referred to, because the 
Judaistic character of the Gnosticism of this Epistle is the feature most strongly 
opposed. Theories of the same kind, however, seem to have been started else- 
where, e.g. in the pseudo-Simonian system. 
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same relation as God or Christ, whose place he occupies, does to the 
Apostle, whose order is perpetuated in the presbyters ; cf. Magn. 
Vi., TpokaOnpéevou Tov emioKorrou eis TOTO Oeod, Kal TOV TpEeTBu- 
Tépwv els TOTOY cUVEdpiou TOY aToaTOAwD: Trall. iti., wavTes EvTpE- 
mécbwcav....tov éricxoToy @ Inoody Xpictov, Tovs 6 € rpeaBu- 
Tépous @s cuvédpiov Oeod, Kal @s ctvSecpov aGrooToyerv: Smyrn. 
Vll., TavTes TO ewtcKOT@ akodovOeiTe ws *Inoods Xpioros TO 
TAaTpl, Kal TO TpecBuTEepiw ws Tots atroaToNots. As in the first 
Epistle of Clement the priesthood of the Old Testament was used 
as an analogy for the offices of the Christian community, so the 
relation of Christ to the Apestles is now employed as an analogy 
for the relation of the bishop to the presbyters; as the latter stood 
by the side of the bishop as an advising body, and were therefore 
called cvvédpiov érrecK otro, so the Apostles formed the first rpeo- 
Burtépcov of the Church; comp. Philad. viii. withv. This certainly is 
still far removed from the view which the Church took at a later 
period, according to which the bishops were the successors of 
the Apostles—a view which promoted the tendency to gather 
the individual communities into the organic system of one 
united Church, by considering the individual bishops as co-ordi- 
nate with each other, but subordinate to a hierarchical unity. 
These Epistles, however, do not treat of this subject: it was 
impossible that they should at that time consider the relation of 
the individual bishops to each other, and to the collective Church, 
which was throwing itself into a monarchical form, but the rela- 
tion of the bishop to the individual community and to its sub- 
ordinate officers had to be settled. It was not until the primacy 


1 Tn connection with this, the following passagein Smyrn. viii. is worthy of notice: 
dmov av pavy 6 érloxoros, eet TO TAHOOG EoTw, Wore bTov av y Xosorog Inoods, 
éxet 7 KaOodAuKH éxeAnoia : the individual community, therefore, has the bishop as its, 
centre of unity and organization, the collective Church has its ideal unity in Christ. 
It is indeed intelligible that the same tendency to external unity, which took from 
among the presbyters the bishop as the representative of the union of the community, 
necessarily strove to go further and escape from the plurality of the bishops, in the 
direction of a monarchical head in the Bishop of Rome, in order that it might see the 
collective Church represented in a real centre, in the same way as the individual com- 
munity was represented in the individual bishop. But this further consequence is. 
still remote from the standpoint of these Epistles; catholic as are the ideas contained 
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of the bishop over the presbytery was firmly established, as was 
actually done in these Epistles, that the foundation was laid on 
which the further organization of the Church could be reared, 
by comprehending the individual communities in the universal 
Church. Regarded from this point of view, these Epistles occupy 
an intermediate position between the first Epistle of Clement 
and the age of Irenzus and Tertullian, i.e. between the begin- 
ning and the end of the second century. 

The dignity of the service of the Church, and the duty of the 
community to be obedient to its officers in all things, are now 
most energetically enforced in every way by our Epistles. In 
Philad. Inscr. it is said of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, that 
they are appointed (dzrodedelypevor) by the will of Jesus Christ, 
ods Kata Td idtov Oérnpua eornprEev ev BeBatwcvvyn, TO ayieo adTod 
mvevparte: their election to this office therefore rested upon direct 
(od 83 avOpeTrwy, ibid. i.) appointment by an act of Christ’s will, 
and upon endowment with the holy spirit, which confirmed 
them in the right faith; in which the germ of the doctrine of 
the continua successio spiritus sancti may already be perceived. 
In accordance with this, the bishop is the shepherd, under 
whose protection alone the sheep find’ safety from the wolves, 
the false teachers (ibid. u.). And hence it follows, lastly, that 
“all who belong to God and Christ alsothold the faith with the 
bishop, and also all those who penitently return to unity with 
the Church, in order te live in conformity with Jesus Christ 
(observe that to live a Christian life is made equivalent to living 
in communion with the Church), will belong to God. But he 
who follows a schismatic («y/fovre), does not inherit the kingdom 
of God; if any one walks in strange doctrine, he has no part in 
(Christ’s) suffering” (ibid. iii.). In Trall. iti., after an exhorta- 
tion to obedience to the deacons and the bishop as to Jesus 
Christ himself, and to the presbyters as to the apostolic body, it 
in them with regard to the monarchical organization of the individual community, 


yet the unity of the collective Church is still regarded, as in the apostolic age, as 
an ideal one, namely, Christ, 
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is said, ywpls TrovTwy éxxAnola ov Karetrar. And ibid. vii., only he 
who is not separated from our God Jesus Christ (or the God of 
Jesus Christ), and from the bishop, and from the ordinances of 
the Apostles, will remain unaffected by the poison of heresy; 
only he who is within the altar (i.e. the communion of worship 
with the Church) is pure; and this is immediately explained 
further by saying that every one has.an impure conscience who 
does anything without the bishop and the presbytery and the 
deacon. Thus the position of the conscience towards God is, 
in true Catholic fashion, made to depend on behaviour to the 
authorities of the Church. And indeed the influence of these 
authorities was by no means limited to the immediate domain 
of the Church, but purely human affairs, such as marriage, are to 
be submitted to the yveuH of the bishop; comp. Polye. v. rpézee 
TOlS Yamovat Kal Tals yapoupévats META YVOpLNS TOD eTLTKOTTIOU THY 
&vaow Trovetc Oat, iva 0 yapmos Kata Oedv, Kal wn Kat érLOvpiar: 
thus the marriage is according to the will of God, if it have the 
consent of the bishop,—so far has the ideal of the hierarchical 
guardianship of Christian life already advanced! According to 
Maen. vi., the bishop is to preside in the place of God, the pres- 
byters in the place of the cvvédpiov of the Apostles, and the 
deacons as those who are entrusted with the dsaxovia of Jesus 
Christ. “ Now,” chap. vii. proceeds, “‘as the Lord does nothing, 
either by himself or with the Apostles, without the Father, with 
whom he is one, so also do ye nothing without the bishop and 
the presbyters. Jesus Christ is one; so now everything coalesces, 
as it were, into one temple of God, one altar, one Christ!’ As 
the representative of the union of the community, the bishop 
has the exclusive direction of the public worship; in Smyrn. viii. 
it is said, “ No one shall perform anything connected with the 
Church without the bishop.” ’Exeivn BeBala ebyapiotia jyelcOa, 
4 UT TOV eTLTKOTTOV OTA, H @ Ay avTOS emriTpéelry. “Orrov dv avy 
6 émicKkotros, éKel TO TANOOS éoTw, WaTrEp, Oo av 4 Xpsoros 
"Inoots, éxet 1) Kaborixn éxxrnola, Ove eEov éote ywpis tod 
émicKomou ovte Sarrilew ovTe ayamny Tovety, AX oO av éxeEtvos 
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Soxiuaon, TodTO Kal TO Oe@ évdpector, iva dopanrts 7 Kai BéBavov 
mav 6 mpacoerat. And in chap. ix.,“O tidy éricxoroy bd Oot 
TeTluntat, 0 AdOpa érLaKoTOU TL TpdocoV TO dvaBorw NaTpever. 

These passages are enough to show how completely the 
Catholic hierarchical principle is developed in the pseudo-Ignatian 
Epistles. Unity with the bishop is unity with God and Christ; 
separation from the bishop is departure from God and Christ, 
leads to the loss of the kingdom of God, is denying the suffering 
of Christ—nay, is in short the service of the devil! The Church, 
with its hierarchical organization, steps in between God and man, 
determines man’s relation to God, passes judgment regarding 
blessedness and the contrary, and rules over the entire moral 
life. 

And now let us bear in mind that this is the language of the 
same pseudo-Ienatius, in the same Hpistles in which he declares 
Judaizing to be an old leaven incompatible with Christianity, 
to be folly and godlessness, and holds up Jesus Christ, and his 
cross and his death, and faith in these, to the believer in the old 
covenant, who sought for authority as the only true and invio- 
lable authority by means of which he could expect to obtain 
justification (Philad. vii.). For external purposes, as weapons 
for the defence of Christian autonomy against Judaism, the 
purest maxims of Paul are maintained; but internally, for the 
members of the community, Paul’s vowos Tod rvevpmartos THs Fans ev 
XpioT® ’Incod has become a new law, namely, the hierarchical 
law of the Church. So far is this, however, from being a con- 
cession to Jewish Christianity, or even the consequence of a 
regulating influence exercised by that party, that, on the con- 
trary, it is in the last decisive struggle with Jewish Christianity, 
which had now become a sect, that the hierarchical organization 
of the Church completely developed and established itself within 
the Pauline communities,—that Church organization, of which, 
half a century before, only the as yet innocent beginnings and 
preliminaries were to be seen in the importance attached to the 
ordering of the Christian community (cf. 1 Clement). We may 
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see here a final and entirely decisive confirmation of our whole 
view of the course of the development of Paulinism into Catho- 

licism; namely, that it proceeded by the organic method of 

purely inward modification, and not by the mechanical method 

of external transactions and acts of compromise. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Havine followed in these doctrinal writings the development 
of Paulinism, its transition and transformation into the faith of 
the universal (Catholic) Church, let us in conclusion once more 
turn our attention to the way in which this later Paulinism 
reveals its character in the view it took of the original Paulinism, 
and its position with regard to the primitive Christian commu-_ 
nity. he ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” bears testimony to the con- 
sciousness of the later Paulinism regarding its own historical 
past. That this is no purely historical and original account of 
the primitive apostolic times, and of the doings of the Apostles, 
is proved—apart from all other evidence—by the purely external 
circumstance, that it is far too mcomplete and fragmentary for 
such a purpose. It leaves almost wholly out of sight all the 
other Apostles, and only sets before us the doings of Peter and 
Paul, the former being the central figure of the first part of the 
work, and the latter forming the entire subject-matter of the 
second. But besides this, the history of these two chief Apostles 
is not represented in the way in which it must necessarily have 
been, if it were a real historical book. ‘The history of Peter is 
allowed to drop from the moment when Paul appears upon the 
stage, although it had up to this point been overloaded with 
details, part of which can only be regarded as variations and 
repetitions of the same story. From the account of Paul, on the 
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other hand, a quantity of very important matter is omitted,— 
the founding of many communities, dangers and sufferings of 
every kind, and especially the violent contests of parties within 
the Church. A cursory glance at these external circumstances 
is enough to show us, that the Acts of the Apostles is not an 
original and historical account of the beginning of the Christian 
Church, of the fortunes of the Apostles and of the earliest com- 
munities, but that it has a far more limited aim. It is intended 


_to give a parallel account of the two chief Apostles, Peter and 


Paul, as the representatives respectively of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, in order to show, by the equal position and cordial 
agreement of the two party leaders on essential points, that the 
equal authority and intimate union or compatibility of Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity within the Church, rests on apostolical 
foundation and example; consequently, that their incompatibi- 
lity, as it was not catholic, so neither was it apostolical. As 
its historical statements mainly serve the purpose of holding up 
the mirror of the past, as an instructive pattern to the tendency 
of its own time to union within the Church, the Acts of the 
Apostles must so far certainly be regarded less as a historical 
work than as a writing with a practical Church tendency. But 
although it is certain that the selection and arrangement of the 
materials have been determined by this tendency, this is far from 
deciding the question whether the materials for the history have 
themselves been modified to suit this tendency. The fact that 
the Acts of the Apostles gives an account of the relation of 
parties in the primitive Church which varies considerably from 
that which is contained in Paul’s Hpistles, certainly appears to 
favour this supposition, and to support the hypothesis that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles has intentionally made his 
Paul like Peter, and his Peter like Paul, in order to efface arti- 
ficially the opposition that actually existed between the two 
parties. According to this view, the Acts of the Apostles would 
be a proposal of peace made by the Pauline party, which was 
willing to purchase the desired union by very important con- 
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cessions to Judaism—nay, almost by the denial of the funda-— 
mental propositions of Paul. 

There are nevertheless some considerations of the greatest 
importance which are adverse to this view. Two of these rest 
on general grounds. In the first place, a standpoint of this kind 
is wholly without example in the history of Paulinism; for 
although we have had occasion to observe a very important 
modification of the original doctrines of Paul, yet this has 
nowhere consisted in giving up the position of the party in 
favour of a compromise of any kind, but in every phase of that 
process there has appeared an ever undiminished consciousness 
of the full right to autonomy possessed by Gentile Christianity, 
independently of the law; and the toning down of this specific 
dogmatism of Paul, in the sense of a neutral view held by the 
Church, never took the form of conscious concession to a foreign 
standpoint, but was always an inward and unintentional modi- 
fication of consciousness, which inevitably occurred in Gentile 
Christian communities which were without the presuppositions 
of the dogmatic teaching of Paul, and which we might also 
naturally expect, under the altered circumstances of the time, in 
the presence of the new dangers and the new requirements of 
the community. The whole analogy, therefore, of the rest of the 
history of Paulinism is certainly not for, but against, the view, 
that the Acts of the Apostles is a work with a tendency such 
as has been described, which would purchase the recognition 
and friendship of the Jewish Christians by making concessions 
to them, and would sacrifice the historical Paul for the sake of 
this object. It is certainly much more probable that the author, 
possessed with the consciousness of his own time, in which 
Paulinism had in fact already become very different from what 
it was, apprehended in good faith the circumstances of the 
apostolic times also, and understood and honestly made use of 
his sources of information regarding it, with the presupposition 
that the relation of Jewish and heathen Christianity could have 
been no other in the time of primitive Christianity than it was 
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in his own,—namely, that of the mutual aproximation, agree- 
ment, and union of the more sober elements of both sides, in 
opposition to the extreme views of either party. 

And, among other things, this view is favoured also by the 
general character of the historical writing of our author as 
directly set forth by himself as his principle in the preface to 
Luke’s Gospel, in which at any rate he has undeniably carried it 
out. He there affirms that he “had accurately traced all things” 
(Luke 1. 3), by which words he can only indicate the exact and 
thorough cognizance of all the sources of information accessible 
to him, whether written or traditional, as well as the caretul 
comparison, testing, and conscientious use of them, for the pur- 
pose of accurately ascertaining and setting forth the actual facts 
that occurred. He certainly does not use his sources of infor- 
mation in a servile manner, but proceeds according to a plan and 
method of his own, as he intimates in the same place by the 
words, cabeENs ypawar.. . va éruyvas Tv do Parerav,—consider- 
ing it necessary to ascertain the exact facts by means of a certain 
critical sifting and handling of the traditional materials which 
appeared to him generally trustworthy, especially in order to 
exhibit the manifold details in their true connection and in 
chronological order (cabeEjAs ypdryar). This two-fold principle of 
his historical work—the accurate cognizance and consideration 
of his authorities on the one hand, and, on the other, the inde- 
pendent handling, critical sifting, and free arrangement of his 
materials, may be actually traced without difficulty in Luke’s 
Gospel. The blending and diverse colouring exhibited both by 
the language and the dogma of this Gospel, has often suggested 
the question, How can the alternation of Hebraic and pure 
Greek, of Ebionitish and Pauline narrations and speeches, be 
explained excepting by the use of different sources of informa- 
tion? It is true that the Pauline standpoint of the author 
unquestionably betrays itself in the preference and accumulation 
of such narrations as serve to support Paul’s doctrine of divine 


1 Grimm, “ Uber das Proémium des Lukas-eyangel,” Jahrb. f. d. Th. xvi. p. 70. 
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favour and universalism; but this makes it the more significant, 
indicating the more forcibly the honest endeavour of the his- 
torian to give an impartial consideration to his various sources of 
information (7adow mapynKorovbjKort, 1. 3), that he has not dis- 
dained, on the other hand, to admit passages of the most decided 
Hbionitish character. Let it suffice here briefly to refer to the 
form in which he presents the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20 f.) ; 
to the strong Jewish-Christian colouring of the history of Christ’s 
childhood, chaps. i. and ii. (cf. the emphasis laid on the legal 
righteousness of his parents and those of John, i. 6 and 15; the 
kingdom of David assigned to Jesus, i. 32 f.; the reference of 
redemption to the nation of Israel, i. 54 f., 68—74, u. 10, 34, 
and similarly xxiv. 21); to the promise made to the twelve 
Apostles that the kingdom should be assigned to them, and that 
they should sit on thrones and judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(xxii. 28—30); to the Hbionitish point of the narrative in 
xvil. 18—-27, and of the parables in xvi. 1—9 and xix. 31; to 
the saying in xvi. 17, about the impossibility that the law should 
pass away. But we may also learn from these very passages of 
chap. xvi., how the Pauline author contrived to reconcile to his 
views Kbionitish materials of this kind, which his conscience did 
not allow him asa historian to leave out. He subjois to the 
first parable an explanation which, without prejudice to its 
value, points its moral, not to the meritoriousness of almsgiving, 
but to fidelity in small matters; he places the verse which 
speaks of the imperishability of the law, between two others, 
according to which the law is only valid until the time of John, 
when the gospel preaching of the kingdom begins (ver. 16), and 
the Old Testament law of divorce is abrogated in the kingdom. of 
God, and replaced by another and stricter law (ver. 18). He 
supplements the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (which 
probably ended originally at ver. 26) by a conclusion, according 
to which the damnation of the rich is a retribution not so much 
for their luxurious living, as for their want of faith in the law 
and the prophets, and in one who has risen from the dead (i.e. in 
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the preaching of the Old and New Testament). In like manner, 
in close connection with the passage in which redemption is 
referred to Israel, he refers it to all nations, to the Gentiles 
(u. 31 f.); to the sending forth of the 'I'welve he subjoins that of 
the Seventy (chaps. ix. and x.), and indeed he connects with the 
latter the speech containing the more detailed instructions, and 
adds a more lively account of their success (x. 17—29), which 
evidently relates to the success of the mission to the Gentiles ; 
but he reserves for the Twelve the privilege of sitting in judg- 
ment (xxii. 80). No doubt he found the account of the sending 
forth of the disciples ready to his hand in this two-fold form, 
and therefore embodied both in his narrative, but he distributes 
his materials in such a manner as seemed best to accord with 
his Jewish-Christian views. In the same way, the tradition of 
the special promise made to Peter, as the chief Apostle, may 
have existed in two forms—that of Matthew (xvi. 17 f.), and 
that of Luke (xxu. 32) and John (xxi. 15 f.). The first of these 
two forms was either entirely unknown to Luke, or if known it 
probably appeared to him to be a mere variation (doublette) of 
the other, and so he gave the preference to the latter form, 
because by means of its reference to the denial of Peter and the 
necessity of his conversion, it appeared to give to his elevation 
its just proportions, and to put him on an equality with the 
other chief Apostle, Paul, who had likewise gone through the 
stages of sin and conversion. 

Now if the author of Luke’s Gospel and of the Acts of the 
Apostles has in the first of these writings unquestionably pro- 
ceeded according to his principle of making a thorough and 
impartial use of his different sources of information, but of 
allowing himself, in the literary working up of the materials 
before him, the free choice and arrangement and rhetorical 
explanation of each situation in accordance with his own views 
in matters of doctrine, we may venture to anticipate that the 
same course has been pursued in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus 
we shall, on the one hand, desery in the facts narrated no inven- 
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tion with a particular bias, but matter taken from oral or written 
tradition. On the other hand, we must not forget that the choice 
of matter, its arrangement and mise en scene in each particular 
instance, and especially the speeches which throw light on the 
situations, are to be placed to the account of the free literary 
representation by which the author’s dogmatic views are en- 
forced, here as well as in his Gospel. 

If, with these presuppositions, we proceed at once to the most 
decisive point, the account of the convention of the Apostles in 
Acts xy., we shall find that they are fully corroborated; for the 
statements here made, when compared with the authentic state- 
ment of the Apostle Paul in Gal. i., certainly turn out not to be 
historically correct ; but the difference is of such a kind, that we 
should by no means be justified in presuming that there had 
been any intentional misrepresentation. It is to be explained 
partly, so far as the facts are concerned, by wholly unintentional 
inaccuracies and transposition of details m the tradition which 
the author had before him; and partly, as regards the speeches, 
which we must naturally expect to have been freely composed 
according to the universal custom of ancient writers of history, 
by the honest presupposition of the author, that the peaceful 
tendency of the parties within the Church of his own time must 
have had its antecedent in the time of its apostolic heads. 

As regards the facts, the first thing to be observed is, that 
both the occasion and the result of the conference at Jerusalem 
are in essential points quite correctly stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. As tothe occasion, certain persons who were zealous 
with regard to the law had come from Jerusalem to Antioch, in 
order to put an end to the “freedom”? in Christ which prevailed 
at that place, and to subject the emancipated community to the 
yoke of the law. These persons in this mixed community had 
raised the question of the validity of the law, which had not yet 
come up for decision asa question of principle ; they had thrown 
those whose opinions were undecided and those who were un- 


stable in character into great perplexity, and endangered the 
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work to which Paul had devoted his whole life, the establish- 
ment of Gentile Christianity freed from the bondage of the law. 
If this crisis was to be overcome, if this question was to be 
decided, and the minds that had been unsettled were to be 
restored to peace, this could only come to pass at the central 
point of Christianity, by an understanding with the revered 
original Apostles, the “‘ pillars” of Christendom. So far we have 
complete agreement between the Acts of the Apostles and 
Gal. ii. That according to the latter Paul went to Jerusalem 
in “ obedience to a revelation,” but according to the former at 
the request of the communion of Antioch, are not contradictory 
views which mutually exclude each other; for the inward 
impulse was of course united with external motives, among 
which the desire of the community would have stood first. But 
it is too much to say that, according to the Acts of the Apostles, 
the community of Antioch applied to Jerusalem, as to a superior 
authority in the Church, for a judicial decision ; while according 
to Gal.u., Paul negotiated with the original Apostles as an equal 
with equals ; for, on the one hand, Paul must actually have attri- 
buted to the decision of the original Apostles a certain influence 
in the way of arbitration, otherwise he would not have sought 
an understanding with them; and, on the other hand, the 
account in the Acts of the Apostles itself conveys an impression, 
not so much of a process before an ecclesiastical judicature, as 
of a free negotiation between equals; only this negotiation is 
certainly represented as of a more formal kind, and therefore 
approaching more nearly to a council of the Church, than it is 
according to Gal. ii. But how natural and probable it is that 
so important a conference should in tradition have assumed the 
more pompous outlines of a formal and solemn council of the 
primitive community !—A further point, which has been exagge- 
rated, entirely without grounds, into a difference of great import- 
ance, reduces itself to the same category, viz., that according to 
the Acts of the Apostles the negotiations took place in public 
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before the assembled community, but according to Gal. ii. con- 
sisted only of private conferences with the Apostles who were 
“pillars.” In the first place, this statement is not quite correct, 
for in Gal. 1. 2, Paul makes a distinction between two public 
bodies with whom he negotiated: first, adrots in general, i.e. 
the community of Jerusalem; secondly, ca7’ idlav dé Tots Soxodet, 
the Apostles who were pillars. Gal. 11. 3—5 must refer to the 
negotiations with the assembled community, because the contro- 
versy with the false brethren who demanded the circumcision 
of Titus can only have been a public one; and thereupon fol- 
lows in conclusion the private conference with the Apostles 
who were pillars, in vers. 6—9, at which, moreover, the presence 
of some of the revered elders is not distinctly included by the 
words used. Now it agrees perfectly well with this that, accord- 
ing to Acts xv. 6 also, the Apostles and elders meet for the first 
time at the second stage of the conferences, after a debate had 
previously occurred with the Pharisaical zealots, informally, as 
is evident, in the presence of the larger public (ver. 5). It is 
true, however, that in the Acts of the Apostles the result of 
these negotiations in the narrower circle is represented as a 
formal conclusion of the community, while it was in fact only a 
private agreement between Paul and the three Apostles who are 
called pillars, with which it remains uncertain how far the rest 
of the community concurred, as their consent was never asked. 
That this more simple position of the matter was somewhat 
deranged in the course of tradition, and assumed the more 
imposing form in which it is presented to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is not at all surprising. Finally, with regard to the 
result itself, it is in the main quite in accordance with what -is 
related by Paul, and that in two ways—positively, for Paul 
attains his chief object, the freedom of the Gentile Christians 
from the law ; negatively, for as to other matters everything is 
left as it was before, the lasting validity of the law remains out- 
side of the negotiation, and is presupposed by the Christians of 
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Jerusalem as self-evident.! This presupposition is in any case 
indicated in ver. 21, whether we take these words as the ground 
of the decision that the demands made upon Gentile Christians 
must not go beyond the measure of the injunctions to proselytes, 
or of the decision that at least so much must necessarily be 
required. The injunction that the Gentile Christians should 
keep themselves from the polluting idol sacrifices, from blood, 
from things strangled and from fornication, cannot certainly, as 
is represented in the Acts of the Apostles, have been imposed 
at that time on the Gentile Christians by an official decree; for 
this is too decidedly opposed to the express declaration of Paul, 
that those who possessed authority had laid nothing before him 
(wot ovdév rpocavéberto, ver. 6),and that he held himself under 
no further obligation than that he should think of the poor 
(ver. 10). Besides, it is quite inconceivable that Paul should 
never mention that decision, not even when he himself forbids 
the Corinthians to partake of sacrifices offered to idols, as being 
an unchristian connection with the altar of heathen sacrifice, 
and consequently with devils (1 Cor. x. 14-22). But this erro- 
neous statement of the Acts of the Apostles is certainly not the 
result of invention prompted by a tendency to particular views, 
but is simply to be accounted for by the fact that it was the 
custom of the primitive Church to refer everything, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est, whether in faith or 
morals, to distinct apostolic enactment and ordinance. There 
can be no doubt’ that such abstinence had become a matter of 
universal custom in Gentile Christian communities long before 
the time of the author, not only because Paul himself took occa- 
sion to enforce similar views (cf. 1 Cor. x. about partaking of 
idol sacrifices, and 1 Cor. v. about prohibited marriages), but also 

1 This is a case in which, least of all, a statement originating in a tendency to 
particular views ought to have been attributed to the Acts of the Apostles; for its 
account entirely accords with the historical situation, as deduced from Gal. ii. (com- 


pare above, Part II., p. 5), while it could hardly be explained from the author’s own 


views, or those of his time. 
2 Cf. Lipsius, in Schenkel’s Bibellex. sub verb. Apostelkonvent. 
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because the proselytes of the gate had always been found to 
practise it, and these would naturally have formed in most 
instances the basis of the Gentile Christian part of mixed com- 
munities; it is self-evident that the proselytes who had become 
Christians would have considered themselves bound by those 
commandments, after their conversion no less than before it, if 
it were only that they might not break off their intercourse with 
the Jewish Christians; and then the further inference is also 
perfectly natural, that the Gentiles who were subsequently con- 
verted should have adopted the same customs which they found 
already existing among the oldest Gentile Christians, namely, 
those who had been proselytes of the gate. This ancient prac- 
tice of the Gentile Christian communities, namely, binding 
themselves by the obligations laid on proselytes, may very pro- 
bably have been referred by tradition at a later period to apos- 
tolical enactment, so that we shall only have to regard its more 
distinct connection with the convention of the Apostles, as added 
by the author in the exercise of his literary art; but it is so 
thoroughly in accordance with his general literary manner to 
connect facts vaguely handed down by tradition with definite 
occasions (selected by himself), that there is not the smallest 
ground for referring it to any particular tendency. Whilst, on 
the one hand, the explanation we have suggested accounts for 
everything in a perfectly natural manner, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, on the other hand, what object our author could have had 
in gratuitously inventing this injunction. That it was, as has 
been conjectured, a conciliatory proposal made by the Pauline 
party to the Jewish Christians, is impossible, because the fol- 
lowers of Paul could not have offered as a condition of peace 
a practice which already mdependently existed; and because, 
moreover, there were no longer any moderate Jewish Chris- 
tians to be conciliated who would have been satisfied with this 
condition. 

We have seen, then, that the facts of the convention have in 
the main been represented with historical truth in the Acts of 
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the Apostles, and that what is unhistorical in the account must 
be set down partly to the tradition which the author had before 
him, partly to the literary garb in which he chose to present it, 
without however being influenced by a tendency to any par- 
ticular views. As to the speeches, it is true that the case is dif-' 
ferent. Here we should naturally expect to find no historically 
true account of what was said, for we must remember that it was 
the universal custom of ancient writers of history to illustrate 
actual occurrences by speeches composed by themselves. And 
how natural it is that in such compositions the historian should 
either put his own views into the mouth of the speakers, or at 
least make them speak as they might have spoken in his time, 
but not as they actually spoke in their own! ‘Thus our author 
makes Peter express his views about the law in a liberal and 
Pauline spirit, as he (the author) thought on the subject, and as 
enlightened Jewish Christians of his time might also very well 
have thought, but as Peter in his own time could neither have 
thought nor spoken. That Peter referred to a case of Gentile 
conversion that had occurred in his own mission work, is indeed 
quite possible ; the occurrence of such individual instances must 
in any case be assumed, for the account in Acts x. cannot pos- 
sibly have been a gratuitous invention ; but it is, according to 
the Acts of the Apostles also, an individual case that is described, 
and an exception to the rule, which did not abrogate the rule 
itself, according to which the original Apostles confined the 
sphere of their labours to Israel. This limitation, however, 
which according to Gal. ii. 9 was at that time laid down as 
a principle, reposed on a fundamental view of the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism, and of the permanent validity of the 
law (cf. above, Part II. p. 5), which is certainly not that of 
Paul, but rather contradicts the Pauline idea expressed in Acts 
xy. 9—11. If Peter were in reality so thoroughly convinced, as 
he there declares himself to be, that the law was only an intoler- 
able yoke, and that in opposition to it the only way of salvation 
was faith in the favour of Christ, which was applicable equally 
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to Jews and Gentiles, how could he cling to the difference, 
which God himself had removed, between Jews and Gentiles, by 
confining his labours to the former? If he saw in the law an 
intolerable yoke, how could he maintain its lasting validity for 
Jewish Christians? How could he, after his momentary depar- 
ture from this law under the influence of the freer customs that 
prevailed at Antioch, allow himself to be frightened back into 
submission to this yoke by the followers of James? Howcould 
he stand in need of Paul’s explanation of the incompatibility of 
the law and faith, if he had himself already expressed precisely 
the same convictions at Jerusalem? We certainly see then 
that Peter is here made to resemble Paul; this man of undecided, 
moderate views, who could on occasion accommodate himself to 
a freer practice, but on the ground of his convictions took his 
stand with James against Paul, and therefore on the decisive 
occasion professed the principles of the party of the law, is 
transferred to the camp of Paulinism. Our author makes James 
speak more cautiously ; he only reminds his hearers of the say- 
ings of the prophets about the conversion of the Gentiles, which 
in no way went beyond the sphere of Jewish-Christian ideas, 
according to which converted Gentiles could join the Israelitish 
community of the Messiah as proselytes, by which neither the 
specifically Jewish character of the Christian community, nor, 
above all, the permanent validity of the law within it, were 
affected. In this difference between the speeches of Peter and 
James, as well as in the fact that it is the latter who brings for- 
ward the commandments enjoined on proselytes, a faint recollec- 
tion is discernible of the stronger views of James as compared 
with those of Peter. That Paul and his friends are made in 
ver. 12 to defénd their cause mainly by an appeal to their actual 
success among the heathen, is also very conformable to the facts, 
and agrees with Gal. 11. 7—9. 

In Gal. i1., to the account of the conference of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem, is added the sequel of the scene between Paul and 
Peter in Antioch, in which the difference of principles which 
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had till then been concealed is for the first time brought into 
view, and which therefore throws a clearer light on the actual 
situation of parties in primitive Christian times than the nego- 
tiations at Jerusalem (cf. above, Part II. p. 11). The Acts of 
the Apostles gives.us no account of this scene, but relates 
instead of it only the quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, which 
arose out of an insignificant occasion (the question whether Mark 
should be taken with them again on their mission journey), but 
led to a violent ebullition of feeling (xv. 36—41). It is very 
natural to see in this account a faint trace of the earnest conflict 
of which Paul gives an account. We cannot tell how far our 
author may have had more particular information on this sub- 
ject ; itis quite possible that tradition had already obliterated 
the recollection of that scene in Gentile Christian circles, softened 
the violence of the conflict, and lost the memory of its bearing. 
It will appear the more probable that this was the case when 
we consider that the chief Apostles, Peter and Paul, are already 
brought together in agreement in the first Epistle of Clement 
(chap. v.), and the dissensions between the parties of Paul, Peter, 
and Apollos in Corinth are represented as less sinful than the 
later dissensions with the presbyters, because they had all been 
illustrious Apostles, to whom those parties had attached them- 
selves (chap. xlvi.). This evidently presupposes that, even at 
that early period, there was no longer any true conception of the 
real significance of the antagonistic views of the original apostolic 
parties, at least in Gentile Christian circles; in which case there 
could have been no full and clear recollection of the most preg- 
nant expression of that antagonism, namely, the personal conflict 
of the party leaders at Antioch ; at all events, its bearing could 
have been no longer understood. It was far otherwise, indeed, 
in the more decidedly Jewish-Christian circles, in which Paul 
could not be forgiven for that scene after the lapse of a century, 
as the Hpistles of Clement show. With reference to this, we 
certainly cannot refuse to admit the possibility that our author 
was aware of this conflict, but passed it over in silence, in order 
VOL. 1. 16 
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to spare the feelings of the Jewish Christians on this delicate 
point. 

An attempt has further been made to treat the repeated in- 
stances in which, according to the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
accommodates himself to the laws and customs of the Jews, as 
inventions which betray a certain tendency. But it ought first 
to be proved that these instances cannot be historically true. If 
the refusal to yield to the unreasonable demand that Titus 
should be circumcised (Gal. 1. 3) is relied on, in order to show 
that the account of the circumcision of Timothy in the Acts of 
the Apostles (xvi. 3) is unhistorical, two points of difference 
between these cases are overlooked—Titus was a pure Gentile 
Christian ; Timothy, as the son of a Jewish mother, was half 
Jewish by birth; and, which is still more significant, in the case 
of Titus the object was to give a decisive example of the prin- 
ciple that Gentile Christians were free from the law: in this 
critical situation, to yield was equivalent to denying the prin- 
ciple; but in the case of Timothy, not only was there an absence 
of any reason of that kind for firmly carrying out the antmomian 
principle, but to do so would rather have been contrary to the 
object in view, because the offence that the Jews would have 
taken at an uncircumcised half-Jewish assistant to the Apostle 
would have been a constant hindrance in his missionary labours. 
No reasonable person ought to deny that in general such external 
grounds of expediency, in matters which are in themselves indif- 
ferent—and circumcision was so regarded by Paul, according to 
1 Cor. vu. 19; Gal. vi. 15—may determine our action ; and the 
Apostle himself, in particular, has given such decisive evidence 
(1 Cor. ix. 19 f.) that such considerations of pastoral wisdom 
exerted a determining influence on him, and disposed him, 
though antinomian in principle, to a practical accommodation to 
the adherents of the law, that there is no room left for doubt on 
the subject. How far, however, such accommodation would and 
ought to go, is a question which cannot possibly be answered 


a priort, because in such questions of moral taste each decision 
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must be purely subjective. If it be said that Paul could not 
have gone to the feasts at Jerusalem, because he himself had 
reproached the Galatians (iv. 10) with falling back into bondage 
in keeping such (holy) days, we must also remember that he 
himself, in Rom. xiv. 6, allows days to be kept, provided it be 
done ‘‘ unto the Lord,” i.e. in harmony with the Christian con- 
science. And it is as easy, on the one hand, to think of practical 
reasons which would make it expedient that the Apostle should 
be present in Jerusalem at the times of the great gatherings 
there, as it would be surprising, on the other hand, if these 
journeys to attend the feast were invented in the Acts of the 
Apostles for a special purpose, and yet neither emphasized nor 
made use of, but only so cursorily and casually mentioned as 
they are in xvii. 22. The journey in xi. 30 may have a wrong 
date assigned to it, but this is very far from justifying the accu- 
sation that it was invented with a special object. When, again, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul is made to visit first of all the 
Jewish synagogue in his missionary journeys and only to betake 
himself afterwards to the Gentiles, this is no less agreeable to the 
nature of the circumstances than it is in harmony with the 
express declaration of the Apostle that the gospel was ordained 
*lovdain Té mp@Tov Kat” EXAnv, and that salvation had come to the 
Gentiles from the fall of the Jews. The account of the proceed- 
ings before and after the Apostle was taken prisoner at Jerusalem 
has given the greatest offence of all, because, if historically true, 
it would throw a shadow on the character of Paul; but we must 
again retlect, first of all, on the subjectivity of judgments of this 
kind which depend on moral taste. Does it not daily happen, 
that in the same course of action one man sees impurity and 
weakness, whilst another considers it permissible—nay, a proof of 
wisdom sanctioned by duty, or of amiable consideration? An 
objective judgement possessed of scientific weight cannot be based 
on merely individual views of this kind; this consideration might 
at least induce scientific critics to display somewhat more of cau- 
tion and é7roy7. We must then consider that the precise group- 
16* 
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ing of events, and the causes with which they are connected by 
means of the speeches of the persons who took part in them, 
may be the literary work of the author, but that the facts them- 
selves which he relates may nevertheless very well be histori- 
cally true. Why Paul should not make use of a ceremony 
which was in his eyes a matter of indifference, without either 
meaning or value, in order to quiet the heated minds of a 
fanatical multitude which were not to be reached by any appeal 
to reason, it is not very easy to see. Besides, there are many 
reasons to conclude that it was of very great importance to him 
at that time to keep on good terms with the community at Jeru- 
salem (cf. his zeal about the contribution for the poor, his anxiety 
for the friendly reception of it at Jerusalem, Rom. xy. 30 f., the 
conciliatory tone of the Epistle to the Romans towards the Jew- 
ish Christians throughout, and particularly the friendly way in 
which the primitive community is mentioned, ibid. ver. 27). 
Whether this act of condescension on the part of the Apostle, 
the actual occurrence of which appears to be quite credible, had 
so direct a reference to the accusation in ver. 21, that he taught 
apostacy from the law, and was intended for a practical refuta- 
tion of it, as is represented in the Acts of the Apostles, must 
ever remain doubtful; yet, even in this case, Paul may well be 
defended against the too severe accusation of falsehood ; for, 
antinomian as he was in principle, yet he was not in practice a 
fanatical assailant of the law, as his opponents falsely asserted 
him to be; but, on the contrary, he both showed and felt indulg- 
ence to weak consciences that were held in bondage to legality 
(Rom. xiv.; cf. above, Part I. p. 44). Lastly, as to the speech 
which the Apostle made in his defence, we certainly cannot, 
on the grounds that have been above discussed, expect that it 
should be historically accurate ; some things which the author 
here makes Paul say could not well have been so said by him; 
and besides, these speeches have been unmistakably composed 
according to a consistent plan. But we must not seek even in 
them a conciliatory tendency, which would have made Paul a 
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Judaizer in order to gain over the Judaizers. But when Paul 
expresses himself as if his present and his former faith, before 
he became a Christian, were not essentially different, we must 
remember that the second Hpistle to ‘Timothy, a thoroughly 
Pauline Hpistle, to which no conciliatory tendency can be 
ascribed, contains precisely the same language regarding the 
faith both of Paul and Timothy (i. 8—5; cf. above, Part IL. 
p- 215) ; and this indeed accords with the view of the universal 
Church respecting the essential identity of the old and New 
Testament faith (cf. also Heb. xi.). In conclusion, it is to 
be observed that it is precisely in those portions that have been 
called in question, namely the scenes which occurred in Jeru- 
salem, that the Acts of the Apostles makes a decided impression 
of its historical truthfulness by its epic liveliness and vividness 
of narration; and how can the hypothesis of its “tendency” be 
reconciled with the open way in which the hatred of the Jewish 
Christians to Paul is spoken of, and in which their most bitter 
reproaches are so bluntly expressed (xxi. 21)? And its silence 
regarding any help and support which the hardly-pressed Apostle 
of the Gentiles may have found on the part of the Apostles to 
the Jews, completely as it is in accord with the truly Pauline 
account in 2 Tim. iv. 16 (written from Ceesarea shortly after the 
occurrence), is no less inconsistent with this supposed tendency. 
In fact, we can only wonder here, as in many parts of Luke’s 
Gospel, at the ingenuousness with which the author, far from 
pursuing a purpose according to a plan which he has cleverly 
devised and carried out, has, on the contrary, taken up, from the 
sources of information before him, matter that by no means 
accorded with his presuppositions, by which in other passages 
he still abides. 

The mode in which the doctrine of Paul presented itself from 
the point of view of the later Paulinism of the Church, is to be 
collected from the doctrinal speeches of Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is incontestable that these speeches no longer con- 
tain the genuine doctrine of Paul, but only a very poor remnant 
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of it. But in this respect they only share the peculiar character 
of the rest of the later Pauline literature, especially of the Hpis- 
tles of Barnabas, Clement, 1 Peter, and the Pastoral Epistles, and 
therefore fall under the same category—they are neither original 
historical accounts, nor inventions in support of a tendency, but 
true expressions of a later phase of the development of Paul- 
inism in the Church. Three specially important missionary 
speeches of Paul are contained in the Acts of the Apostles; first, 
the speech at Antioch, xiii. 16—41, as an example of his speak- 
ing before Jews; secondly, that at Athens, xvi. 22—31, as an 
example of his speaking before Gentiles; and thirdly, that at 
Miletus, xx. 17—35, as an example of his speaking before 
Christians. 

The first of these speeches, like that of Stephen, begins with a 
historical reminiscence of the Divine choice and guidance of the 
people of Israel until the reign of David, from which the transi- 
tion is at once made to Jesus the Messianic son of David, in 
order to declare him beforehand to be the central object of all 
the Old Testament history and promise, and to make the evan- 
gelical preaching of him the fulfilment of this promise which 
was given to Israel (xii. 16—26). Then follows the substance 
of the preaching of salvation (Adyos THs cwTnpias), consisting of a 
brief statement of the two chief facts, the death and resurrection 
of Christ (vers. 27—37), and their religious consequences—the 
offer of forgiveness of sins and justification through faith (ver. 
38 f.), concluding with a warning against unbelief (ver. 40 f.). 
That the death and resurrection of Christ and justification by 
faith should be held up, as they are here, as the substance of 
evangelical preaching, is quite Pauline if taken by itself; but. 
it is too evident that the more precise sense in which Paul 
regarded the saving death of Christ and justification, as well as 
the connection between them, is not to be found here. The 
death of Christ is the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophe- 


cies, brought about by human ignorance, and therefore assumes 
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the aspect of a human disposition of events permitted and fore- 
seen by God, the guilt of which is extenuated by the ignorance 
of its authors; but it is by no means the divine institution of 
a reconciling vicarious act, which would constitute it the cen- 
tral point of the work of redemption willed by God, and the 
new ground of salvation. It is not the means of reconciliation 
from which the forgiveness of sin is derived, and justifymg 
faith is not connected with it; but when it is said in ver. 38, 
that Ova Todrov adecis dwaptidv KaTayyérnreTat, the forgiveness 
of sins is only referred to Christ in that very general sense 
in which the Messiah is regarded as the abiding mediator of 
the forgiveness of sins according to the Jewish-Christian view. 
The mention of justification by faith certainly has the appear- 
ance of a distinct allusion to the cardinal doctrine of Paul; but the 
remarkable words appended to it, dé mavrTav, ov ovK HOvYHONTE ev 
TO vOU@ Macéos SixarwOjvas, ev TOUTS TAS 6 TLGTEVwV OLKALOUTAL, 
betray an under-current of thought which is alien to Paul’s doc- 
trine regarding justification and the law; for they evidently 
imply that the law also was able to afford a certain kind of 
justification, but not complete justification, so that the righteous- 
ness of faith was now ordained as something more perfect, by 
which the deficiencies of the righteousness of the law were to 
be filled up. But this amounts precisely to that joining together 
of the righteousness of the law and that of faith which was the 
Jewish-Christian view, and became at a later period the view of 
the universal Church, but which is decidedly not the view of 
Paul, according to whom these are two specifically opposite 
things, which cannot complete, but can only do away with each 
other. We may remark further, that the threatening with which 
this passage concludes entirely accords with the general anti- 
Jewish views of our author, inasmuch as it presupposes the 
unbelief of the Jews as a phenomenon which was almost a priors 
self-evident ; but that, on the other hand, it agrees neither with 
the doctrinal wisdom of the Apostle Paul, nor with his high 
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patriotic and theocratic appreciation of Israel. Lastly, the way 
in which the conversion of some is referred to the predestinating 
ordinance of God (xii. 48) is thoroughly Pauline. 

The second speech, before the cultivated Gentile world of 
Athens (xvii. 22 f.), contains a fine defence of spiritual monothe- 
ism against the sensuous heathen polytheism ; and a noble phi- 
losophy of the history of religion, which contradicts Paul’s view 
of heathenism expressed in Rom.i., and does not precisely agree 
with his other view in Gal. iv. For according to the former, 
heathenism is a turning away from a recognized God and rising 
against Him, which is deserving of punishment, and which is by 
no means overlooked by God as mere ignorance, but, on the con- 
trary, is punished by ever-deepening ruin. According to the 
latter, it is a period of minority, during which God subjected 
men to bondage under the elements of the world until the point 
of time, predetermined by Himself, at which they were to attain 
to the right of sons, through Christ. According to one view, 
heathenism is a punishment of human guilt ordained by God ; 
according to the other, it is bondage ordained by God, in the 
service of that which is not divine ; in both cases, therefore, it is 
a condition of godlessness ordained by God. In the speech con- 
tained in Acts xvil., on the contrary, heathenism is represented. 
as an unconscious worship, a tentative seeking of men after God, 
who is near them, and who indeed bears witness of Himself in 
various ways to them—nay, whose offspring they instinctively 
feel themselves to be, but who, nevertheless, being incomprehen- 


“an unknown God;”’ where- 


sible in his pure essence, remains 
fore in their search after Him who is unknown, and yet not 
strange to them, they wrongly think to find Him in sensuous 


images, in which consists the imperfection of this “ 


ignorant 
piety ’ (ov ayvoobytes edoePetre, ver. 23) permitted by God (cf. 
xiv. 16). This ignorance was blameless only so long as they had 
no experience of any higher truth, but for that very reason when 
He who has hitherto been unknown is announced to them as a 


revealed God, this irresponsibility ceases; the necessity of a 
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change of mind follows upon the perception of error (wetavoety 
mapayyérXe, ver. 30), i.e. turning away from vain gods and a 
return to the one living God (cf. 14, 15, edayyedcfouevor buds azo 
TOUT@Y THY LaTalov émictpéepery ert Tov Hedy Tov FavTa). The word 
petavoety must be understood simply in this sense of conversion 
from heathenism to the monotheistic faith in God; nothing 
specifically Christian is as yet involved in it, any more than in 
the rest of his speech up to this point. We have nothing of the 
kind until ver. 31, when it is said that God will judge the world 
on an appointed day, by a man fore-ordained for that purpose, 
the same man whom he had previously raised from the dead, and 
had thereby given evidence to every one that he was appointed 
to be the judge of the world. The statement in this passage 
that the raising of Christ from the dead is the ground of faith in 
him, is certainly Pauline ; but it is not Pauline to say that the 
ordaining of Christ to be the judge of the world is exclusively 
the object of this faith. The mediatorial position of Christ as 
the redeemer, which is placed by Paul in the foreground of 
faith, is here made to recede behind the Messianic dignity of his 
position as judge. This dignity, moreover, is attached to his per- 
son only externally, by virtue of the Divine will (¢ dpice), with- 
out having any deeper ground in that person itself, which is not 
Pauline Christology (for in Rom. i. 4, to which the passage 
before us probably alludes, cata rvedua aytwotyns is added to 
optiaGels vids Bod). 

The third speech, xx. 18—35, is a farewell address to the 
presbyters of Ephesus, before his last journey to Jerusalem. In 
this case, the particular form of his leave-taking is undoubtedly 
a literary supplementation ; for, according to the Epistle to the 
Romans, although Paul certainly did not look forward to his 
journey to Jerusalem without anxiety, yet he was by no means 
so despondent as he is here represented to be. LHven in his 
imprisonment at Rome he retained, we know, a lively hope of 
seeing once more the communities he had founded (Phil. i. 25, 
ui. 24), which is psychologically far more probable in the case of 
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so restless and active a nature, than the plaintive, melancholy 
tone of that farewell address. Besides, the speech itself does not 
* accord very well with the actual situation of affairs. It consists 
mainly of the Apostle’s self-defence with respect to his having 
preached the truth and having been unselfish.in his official 
labours, for which there could hardly have been occasion in 
addressing a community which had for years had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with him. The hortatory part 
passes over the present circumstances of the Hphesian commu- 
nity in absolute silence, and occupies itself instead with the 
future dangers which threaten the Church in general from 
ravening wolves, who should arise from amongst themselves ; 
the presbyters being appointed by the holy spirit as overseers 
and shepherds of the community (of God ?), which he has won 
by his own blood, are to guard their flock from the false doctrine 
of these wolves, which could only tend to mislead and divide 
them into sects (vers. 283—31). These false teachers, who were 
to rise from among the community after the Apostle’s death and 
form a schismatic party, can be no other than those against 
whom the Pastoral Letters make Paul repeatedly utter the most 
strenuous warnings, by precisely similar vaticinia post eventwum— 
the Gnostic heretics; whereas the real Apostle Paul says not a 
single syllable about such future false teachers in his genuine 
Hpistles, but has always enough to do with his Judaizing oppo- 
nents of the present. This passage then proves more clearly 
than any other that this speech was composed from the stand- 
point of the post-apostolic period, and in fact near the beginning 
of the second century (like the second Hpistle to Timothy). We 
are reminded again of the Pastoral Letters by the way in which 
the presbyters are enjoined to guard the community from false 
teachers. The intimation that they were appointed as overseers 
by the holy spint (ver. 28), betokens, on the one hand, an 
already increasing exaltation of the priestly office (compare with 
this 1 Cor. xvi. 15 f., and above, Part I. p. 234); but, on the 


other hand, the fact that no difference is made between presby- 
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ters and éricxozrot, indicates an early stage of the development of 
the organization in the Church, and therefore exactly the same 
standpoint as that of the two elder Pastoral Epistles. Moreover, 
certain expressions in the speech before us remind us of the 
Hpistle to Titus—ver. 30, NaXobvTes Svectpaypéva,—ef. Tit. i. 14, 
aTrootpepomévoy THY adnGevay, and iii. 11, é&éorpamras 0 TovobTos : 
ver. 28, éxxAnolay iv repreTornoato dia Tov idlov aiwatos,—cf. Tit. 
u. 14, 05 Sxev Eavtov brép Hudr, va... . KaBapion éavTd Naov 
meptovatoy: ver. 21, weravota eis Tov Oedv (of conversion to Chris- 
tianity),—cf. Tit. 111. 8, o¢ remucrevKotes TO Ded (“who have become 
Christians”) ; and the emphasis laid on the Apostle’s unselfish- 
ness in his missionary labours reminds us of the injunction in 
Tit. 1.7, that the bishop should be px) aioypoxepdys, and again of 
what is said of the false teachers in ver. 11, du8acKovtes & wn Sel, 
aicxpov Képdous yapuv. 

The Acts of the Apostles concludes the account of the labours 
of Paul with a speech before the synagogue at Rome, which ends 
with a solemn declaration that the judgment of hardness of heart 
already foretold by the prophets was being fulfilled upon the 
Jews, but that the salvation of God was sent to the Gentiles, 
and that they would also listen to it (xxvii. 28). These two 
things, the bestowal of Christianity on the Gentiles and the 
rejection of Israel, form the substance of the Paulinism of the 
Acts of the Apostles. But neither is this wniversalism the same 
that was originally taught by Paul, nor is this anti-Judaism in 
any degree Pauline. The former is not grounded, like the uni- 
versalism of Paul, on the central dogma of the abrogation of the 
law by the death of Christ (we only find in one instance, and 
that in the mouth of Peter, xv. 10, a kindred thought regarding 
the intolerable nature of the law, which may be regarded merely 
as a popular generalization of that Pauline doctrine) ; instead of 
this, the cause assigned for it is the unbelief of the Jews and the 
special divine revelations which prescribed the sphere of Paul’s 
labours. Now it is certainly not intended in assigning these 
external maters of fact as causes, to assert that the conversion 
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of the Gentiles was a merely contingent event which might pos- 
sibly not have taken place at all; on the contrary, it is shown to 
have been predetermined from the beginning by the parting 
command of Jesus to teach all nations ; and the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, with his predestinarian views (cf. xii. 48), 
must also have regarded the actual course of the conversion of 
the world to Christianity as willed by God from the very begin- 
ning. But he mistook the specifically Pauline ground of univer- 
salism, because the specifically Pauline dogmatic teaching was 
itself unknown to him, especially on its polemic and antinomian 
side. But this was not by any means the consequence of an 
accommodation of Paulinism to Judaistic notions regarding the 
-law, nor was it an intentional concession to Jewish-Christian 
pretensions, but it depended rather upon the fact that the dog- 
matic conception, as well as the practical interest of the question 
of the law, had disappeared from the later Paulinism, in propor- 
tion as Gentile Christianity felt itself more and more secure in 
its independent rights. In the place of the dogmatic anti- 
nomianism of Paul, however, we now find in the Acts of the 
Apostles a national anti-Judaism which was entirely alien to 
Paul himself. While Paul saw in the hardening of the hearts of 
his nation Israel only a temporary degradation of them to a 
position below that of the Gentiles, but not a definitive rejection 
of them (Rom. xi.), this hope of the future conversion of Israel 
possessed but little immediate interest for those who were born 
Gentile Christians, because there was no national sympathy to 
support it, and whatever interest it might still retain would 
gradually have diminished with the actual course of events until 
it received its death-blow by the destruction of Jerusalem. For 
this reason we find, almost throughout the literature of the later 
Paulinism (cf. the Epistle of Barnabas, 1 Peter, the pseudo- 
Ignatian Hpistles, and above all John’s Gospel), the same judg- 
ment as in the Acts of the Apostles as to the rejection of the 
Jews. The consciousness of the unconditional autonomy of 
Christianity, this most essential fruit of the struggles of the 
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Apostle Paul, to whose mind it presented itself as a consequence 
of the dogmatic antithesis of the law and the gospel, clothed 
itself for the later Gentile Christianity in the popular but 
superficial form of national anti-Judaism, which, however, did 
not prevent a considerable portion of dogmatic Judaism from 


creeping into Catholic Christianity, under the guise of the 


“new law.” ! 


1 Compare with the above, and with the whole of the concluding portion of this 
work—of the eritics, Overbeck, Ueberarbeitung von De Wette’s Erklérung der 
Apostelgeschichte (especially the Introduction); also Baur, Paulus; Schwegler, 
Nach-Apostol. Zeitalter; Zeller, Apostelgeschichte—of the apologists, Meyer, 
Comm.; Lechler, Ap. u. Nachapost. Zeitalter; Thiersch, Apostol. Zeitalter : Leke- 
busch, Ueber Kompos. u. Entstehung der Apostelgesch.—of those who take a 
middle course, Ritschl, Reuss, Holtzmann (in Schenkel’s Bibellex.). 
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